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features in the plant of the Maumee Malleable 
Castings Co., Toledo, Ohio, which operates a job- 

ng foundry, making miscellaneous malleable castings 
n all sizes. The handling methods adopted have re- 
ilted in a large decrease in the number of laborers 
re juired and consequently in labor costs. Powdered 
oal is used for firing the melting furnaces and anneal- 
ng ovens. The powdered coal plant was recently in- 
stalled and the pneumatic fuel distributing system is 
laimed to possess marked improvements over similar 
ystems previously placed in operation. 

The plant is conveniently arranged for economical 
production and as far as possible for straight line rout- 

The melting room is located near the center of 
molding floor on one side and the core department 
| hard iron cleaning department at the end of the 
ndry. Adjoining the latter on the opposite side is 
annealing room and connected to this is the soft 

cleaning room, which also adjoins the shipping 
m, 

\ll floor transportation is done on standardized 
heel trucks hauled by Mercury storage battery trac- 

two of which serve the entire plant. The trucks 

f steel with slightly hopper shaped tops and have 
'' bearings. They are all of 3-ton capacity, but the 
| truck load is 1% tons of castings. Three types 
trucks are used, all having removable jack tongues, 
vhich the front wheel is a part. When the tongue 
emoved, an almost instant operation, the front of 
truck drops slightly and rests on a projecting foot. 
, tongues are interchangeable, to fit on all types 
f trucks. 

The general plan is to keep the castings on wheels 


| “teatures and fuel economies are outstanding 
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from the time they are shaken from the molds until 
they are ready to ship, except during the time they are 
going through the manufacturing operations, and there 
is little deviation from this rule. This eliminates shov- 
eling and much other manual labor in handling. It is 
stated that the practice followed saves five manual 
operations between the annealing and shipping depart- 
ments. An inspection of the plant shows practically 
no castings piled up on the floor in any part of the 
foundry. 

Another shop practice is to keep castings of one 
kind separate, as far as practicable, in their movement 
through the plant in trucks and while being given the 
tumbling operations. In the case of about 60 per cent 
of the work, only one kind of casting is loaded on a 
truck and the work is kept separate to this extent, 
while going through the various finishing operations 
and until it reaches the shipping room. This practice 
saves much labor in sorting castings after tumbling. 
With the generally adopted plan of handling material 
in trucks, the use of shop barrels has to a large extent 
been eliminated. 

The melting equipment consists of two 30-ton air 
furnaces, which are mechanically charged. Pig iron 
and scrap are received on a dock from a track that runs 
along one side of the plant, which also serves the ship- 
ping department. Each furnace is served by a 3-ton 
overhead electric traveling crane, which raises the 
truck over the top of the furnace. The trucks, which 
have also the function of charging boxes, have lugs at 
each end to which a sling suspended from the crane is 
attached. A tripping device is provided for dumping 
the charge. It takes only 30 minutes to place a 20-ton 
charge in the furnace, this work requiring only two 
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men in addition to the crane man and regular furnace 
men. Other trucks of similar design, but larger, are 
used for carrying the sprues to the furnaces. These 
are first rolled in tumbling mills in order to keep the 
slag and sand out of the furnaces. 

The furnaces are operated alternately, one being 
run 18 to 20 heats and then rebuilt while the other is 
in operation. The furnaces have two pouring spouts 
on each side. Iron is tapped into a bull ladle mounted 
on wheels and handled by one man who, on reaching 
the foundry floor, empties the metal into hand ladles, 
from which the molds are poured. 

The melting room is divided into three bays. While 
a few rollover molding machines are provided, the 
Squeezer type is more generally used. There are two 
core rooms, one for men and one for women. Small 
cores are baked in a four-compartment type of oven, 
each compartment having five drawers. For large 
cores there is a double compartment oven. The cores 
are placed on racks on trucks that run into the oven 
on tracks. Both ovens are coke fired. 

Two cooling ovens are provided for large castings, 
such as housings or those that have large ribs or open- 
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barrels and back to sorting tables. A truck of cast 
coming from the annealing room is picked up by 
hoist and dumped in the barrel. As the truck is « 
hung by means of lugs at each end, dumping th: 
tents requires little muscular effort. 

After the castings are rolled, they are dumped 
steel boxes or pans 30 x 56 in. in size, that ar: 
provided with handling lugs at the ends, the hoist 
used to place these pans in front of the tumbling 
rels. Under each box are twelve small wheels, 
permit it to be easily pushed to a position und 
tumbling barrel, where it will receive the cont 
when the barrel is dumped. The hoist picks up 
loaded box and deposits it on a long steel rack ba 
the tumbling mills. Here the castings are sorte: 
inspected although, as previously indicated, the a: 
of sorting has been minimized. 

Sometimes, when there are not enough casting 
a kind to fill the tumbling barrel, a truck is 
with two kinds of castings, and the materia] 
through the tumbling mill in this way. However, 
seldom that more than two kinds of castings are 
dled together through the cleaning operations, ex 





Powdered Coal for These Melting Furnaces Comes Down Through the 12-In. Distributing Line, Which Branches 
into Two 6-In. Lines Before Entering the Furnace. At the base of the two nozzles the air supply for combustion ! 
introduced, coming from a main running underneath the floor 


ings of large area, and are liable to crack if they are 
allowed to cool too quickly. These ovens are 8 ft. wide, 
10 ft. deep and 5 ft. 6 in. high, and have a capacity 
of about 5 tons each. Castings, after being shaken 
from the molds, are placed in these ovens at a dark 
cherry red heat, with an oven temperature of 1540 deg. 
Fahr. The ovens are then sealed, the heat is turned 
off, and the castings remain in the ovens 24 hr. No 
welding or other repair equipment is used in the plant. 
With the use of cooling ovens there are few defective 
castings due to cracks and these are scrapped. 

In the annealing department there are eight rooms, 
six being 14 ft. wide, four being 24 ft. deep, and four 
18 ft. deep. The larger hold 42 pots and the smaller 
24 pots. An electric charging machine is used for 
charging the annealing pots into the ovens, and a 5-ton 
crane operating on a runway in front of the ovens is 
provided for dumping the pots. The oven temperature 
is controlled by Brown pyrometers, a_ thermocouple 
being connected at the front and back of each oven. 
In addition to the instruments on the oven, recording 
pyrometers are located in one of the office rooms. 

The method of handling castings through the soft 
iron cleaning room is of particular interest. This room 
is equipped with fourteen tumbling barrels of different 
sizes, arranged back to back in two rows. Overhead 
handling is done by a 3-ton electric monorail hoist, the 
track of which runs in front of each row of tumbling 


when the castings are the clean-up from the floo: 
are made to fill very small orders. Time is sav 
sorting by not routing castings that are very sim 
in design through the plant together. For examp 
right and left brackets for motor car parts are 
molded on the same floor, in order to save the tim 
required to sort these, should they get in the s: 
boxes. 

Small castings are placed in pans or barrels whe! 
sorted, but the larger ones are placed in trucks t 
to the soft iron grinding department and _ ship} 
room. With the saving of time, due to the hand 
facilities and quick work of sorting, due to not hav 
more than two kinds of castings in a box, a fore: 
twelve men, six of whom were used for the tum) 
barrels and six for sorting, has been reduced to t! 
These men also take care of a rotary sand blas 
chine in this department. 

The coal pulverizing plant is located in a sepat 
building 32 x 68 ft. and 45 ft. in height to the ea 
Coal is discharged from cars into a track hopper, 
a reciprocating feeder delivers it to a primary cru 
which reduces it to a maximum diameter of 1 in. ! 
the crusher it passes over a belt conveyor, over V 
is suspended a stationary magnet which extracts 
magnetic material. From the belt the coal passe 
a bucket elevator, is discharged into a cross screw 
veyor and then into a longitudinal screw conv 
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Annealing Pots Are Placed 


Within the Ovens, and Withdrawn, by the Floor-Type Electric Charging Machine 
n the Foreground. The operator, at the right end of the machine, has his control levers conveniently at hand, 
the single wheel, turned by sprocket and chain, serving to steer the machine 


ch distributes it into a 120-ton bunker. In addition 
bunker storage, provision is made for an over-flow 
rage in the yard. The overflow passes down a 
with an adjustable spout, so that the point of 
ivery is close to the coal pile, in order to eliminate 
| dust. Beneath the storage pile is a screw conveyor 
ch carries the overflow back to the bucket elevator. 
From the bunker the coal is fed through several 
istable gates onto a belt conveyor driven by a vari- 
speed motor, the speed of the belt being adjusted 
supply one or both pulverizers, as desired. From 
s belt it passes to a screw conveyor which delivers 
to a direct type 4 x 30 ft. rotary dryer of 5-ton hourly 
ipacity. A feature of the dryer is that it has a set- 
ng chamber beneath the stack into which fine dust 
tles and from where a screw conveyor carries it to 
pulverizer. 
There are two pulverizers, each having a pulveriz 
r capacity of 2% tons per hr., which reduce the co) 
such fineness that 95 per cent of it will pass 
rough a 100-mesh screen. A screw conveyor carries 
coal from the dryer to the pulverizer feed bins, 
m which it is fed into the pulverizers by special 
ew feeders driven by a variable speed motor. Each 
verizer is driven by a 50-hp. constant speed motor. 


+ 
Ale 


An over-load relay on the pulverizer motor is cross- 
connected to the pulverizer feeder motor so that in case 
of an over-load the feeder is stopped until the pulver- 
izer cleans itself. The pulverizers are of the Fuller 
type but equipped with a special type of air separator. 

Pulverized fuel drawn from the pulverizers 
through a 45-in. exhaust fan of cast iron construction, 
equipped with roller bearings and having a self-con- 
tained motor pedestal, so that wearing parts can 
replaced without disconnecting the piping or removing 
the motor. The exhaust fan delivers the fuel to a col- 
lector and from this it goes to a 25-ton storage bin, 
from which it is delivered to both the melting and an- 
nealing systems. 

Each melting furnace is served by an independent 
distributing system. Each distributing system is fed 
by a feed screw, the speed of which is transmitted to 
a dial at the side of the furnace by an electric indicat- 
ing tachometer. The screw is driven by a variable 
speed motor, the starter and controller of which are 
located at the furnace so that the operator can regulate 
the feed of fuel to the furnace. As the feed screw is 
equipped with a revolution counter and calibrated, a 
close record can be kept of the fuel consumption, which, 
it pointed out, one of the advantages to this 
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In the Soft Iron Cleaning Room an Electric Hoist Dumps a Truck Load of Castings into a Tumbling Barrel (at 
Left). After cleaning, the castings are emptied into boxes which the hoist places on the rack at the right, 
whence they are sorted (when necessary) and sent to stock room or grinding or shipping department 
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single line system. Similar feed screw equipment is 
provided for the annealing ovens, there being one screw 
for the entire battery of ovens. 

Coal is taken into the system on the pressure side 
of the distributing fan by means of a special injector 
and siphon, this arrangement minimizing the work of 
the fan blast wheel. The distributing pipe, 12 in. in 
diameter, divides into two 6-in. pipes near the back of 
the furnace, each smaller pipe serving one burner. An 
equal division of the fuel is obtained by an adjustable 
equalizing device. 
The auxiliary air 
required for com- 
bustion is intro- 
duced at the 
burner in such a 
manner as to sup- 
port the air-coal 
mixture until 
complete combus- 
tion has taken 
place. This aux- 
iliary air is sup- 
plied from a sep- 
arate fan room, 
from which an 
air duct leads be- 
neath the floor 
and divides into 
two 7-in. branches 
back to the 
burner. Each air 
line has a sepa- 
rate control valve. 

Coal for the 
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same rate at which it is burned. The return coll 

feature is thus eliminated and the arrangement is s 
to tend toward economy of fuel cost and to in: 
greater safety. The length of the line through wh 
fuel is conveyed to the ovens is 600 ft. Coal is de 
ered to the melting furnace at 6 oz. pressure at 

blower and to the annealing ovens at 10 oz. press 
at the fan. The mixture of air and pulverized coa 
the distributing main is 1 lb. of coal to 60 cu. ft. of 
and the mixture of air and coal when burning in 

ovens is 1 lb. 
coal to 200 cu 
of air. 

With the 
of powdered « 
very little sn 
comes from 
stacks of eit 
the melting 
annealing f) 
naces, whic! 
an important 
tor in indust 
centers, wh. 
the atmosp! 
is more or 
smoke laden 
cause of the 
charge from 
tory furnaces 

In operat 
with the use 
powdered coa 
melting, the fi: 
heat in the m 


annealing ovens ing requi} 
> fed into the In the Coal Pulverizing Room, at the Right Is the Blower for the Melting about five hour 
suction side of System, Feed Screws, Special Siphon and Injector. The blower at left is and the second 
the distributing for the annealing furnaces. Overhead at right is the drier, with the dust heat in the after 
blower, thus pass- removing screw conveyors alongside. In the upper background appears noon four hou 
ing through the the pulverized coal storage bin One ton of coal 


fan housing, 

which is of heavy iron construction and equipped with 
a heavy duty blast wheel running on roller bearings. 
This fan has the same features as the 45-in. exhaust 
fan that draws the fuel from the pulverizers. There 
is an over-load relay between the motor driving the 
distributing blower and the variable speed motor driv- 
ing the feed: screw, so that if, through carelessness or 
inexperience on the part of the operator, an over- 
supply of coal is fed into the system, an over-load 
is produced on the motor driving the distributing 
blower, which automatically stops the feed screw motor. 
A 12-in. distributing pipe carries the coal to the ovens, 
this being reduced in size in proportion to the amount 
of coal consumed by the oven. The fuel supply pipes 
are 3 in. in diameter, dropping from the header to the 
burner. From the last oven a 6-in. return pipe ear- 
ries the unused coal and air back to the suction side 
of the distributing blower. 

The main air supply to the system is taken in 
through a 12-in. safety vent with intake just below the 
roof. The air is drawn through a vertical vent stack 
and passes through an indicator which is calibrated 
to indicate in cu. ft. per min. the flow of air into she 
system. The movement of the air-indicating float is 
transmitted electrically to a dial at the ovens, along- 
side which is an indicating tachometer dial similar to 
the one showing the feed screw speed in the fuel sys- 
tem for the melting furnace. The starter and control 
for the feed screw motor is also located on the same 
instrument board and, by means of a chart, the opera- 
tor determines the proper feed screw speed for a »re- 
determined air-coal mixture. As in the case of the 
melting furnaces, the secondary air is admitted back 
of the burner. The secondary air fan sets on a steel 
support back of the ovens. The air header pipe from the 
fan branches both ways from near the center of the 
row of ovens. 

The advantage of the arrangement of the fuel dis- 
tributing system for the annealing ovens, it is pointed 
out, is that the fuel consumption can be determined 
accurately, as the coal is fed into the system at the 


is consumed 
melting three tons of iron. No definite data are avail- 
able in regard to the amount of coal consumed in th¢ 
annealing ovens. About 40 tons of castings are placed 
in the large ovens and these are brought up to a tem 
perature of 1580 deg. Fahr. in 30 hr. 

The coal pulverizing and distributing system, know: 
as the New Method Fuel System, was designed and bu 
by the Holbeck Engineering Co., Marshall Building 
Cleveland. 


Stainless Steel Rule 


A pocket size rule of stainless steel has been addi 
to the line of the Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., Providen 
The obvious advantage of the rule is that it will retan 
its bright finish, eliminating the difficulty usually ex 
perienced in reading graduations on rules which ha\ 
been rusty or blackened from use. The new rule, de 
ignated the No. 350, is available in the 6 in. size only 
graduated in eighths,| sixteenths and sixty-fourths 
an inch. 


Automobile Production Increases 


For the tenth consecutive month the productior 
automobiles in the United States has exceeded 200,00! 
The figure for January is given by the Department 0! 
Commerce as 221,697 passenger cars and 19,206 truc! 
compared with 206,372 passenger cars and 20,0 
trucks for December. The January figure is the lar 
est since August, when the totals were 248,118 passe! 
ger cars and 24,420 trucks. 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., in the past few 
months, has received orders for steam turbine-genera- 
tors aggregating nearly 600,000 kw. Included in th 
orders is the largest machine ever built by the « 
pany, 62,500-kva. generator, for the Brooklyn Ediso! 
Co., and the machine with the highest steam pressure, 
500 lb., 50,000 kw., for the Commonwealth Edison | 











Dark Outlook for Merchant Marine 


Withdrawal of Vessels from Unprofitable Routes Will 
Probably Result from Defeat of the Subsidy 
Bill in the Senate 


BY L. W. MOFFETT 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 27.—Thanks to minority rule, 

h occasionally insists on asserting itself in the 
rican republic, the ship subsidy bill is dead. It 
killed by a filibuster, conducted chiefly by Senators 
pretend to espouse the cause of “democracy,” or- 

ed labor and the farm bloc. Because the measure 
iredly was designed to serve these as well as all 

r interests of the country, the manner in which it 

to death was of a decidedly ironical character. 

\n exquisite touch is given to the whole proceeding 
n it is recalled that the ship subsidy bill was the 
tanding measure which the Administration had 
nded to have enacted at the present session of Con- 
Frankness compels the statement that the bill 

given only lukewarm support in the Senate by 

of the supposed Administration supporters, 

’ ugh Senator Jones, chairman of the Committee on 
Commerce, who had charge of the measure, made a 
letermined effort to save it and to push it through at 
present session of Congress. He was defeated, 
ever, by reason of the lukewarm support given the 
together with the filibuster. Like all filibusters, the 
lirected against the ship subsidy bill was farcical 
iaracter and some of the tactics employed by those 
raged in the performance were on a par with the 
actics of a circus clown. Had it not been for the great 
importance of the bill, the methods employed to defeat 
it would have afforded amusement mingled with disre- 
gard for the caliber of statesmanship shown by some 
of those who stood ready to resort to any plan to defeat 
the measure. Unquestionably the measure was opposed 
some who were entirely sincere and who adopted an 
gether becoming attitude, an example of which 
was Senator Underwood of Alabama. The Alabama 
Senator, while opposed to the bill, made protest against 
the filibuster and urged, as had President Harding 
self, that the measure be allowed to come to a vote. 


Sentiment for Merchant Marine 


Its defeat probably means that hope for constructive 
ping legislation has disappeared and may not re- 
for many years. If such legislation should be 
revised it would be due to insistence on the part of the 
intry that is vigorous in demanding the creation of 
privately owned American merchant marine. Senti- 
nt to this effect already exists to a perhaps greater 
ree than is generally known, though it must be con- 
| that until lately it has not been expressed in 
eful terms, while the opposition to the subsidy bill 
been extremely clamorous and noisy, even though 

s been characterized by a marked absence of logic. 

No doubt there are Senators who favor a privately 
vned American merchant marine, but are opposed to 
reation through a subsidy. At least a number of 
profess to take this attitude. This has given rise 
hope that even if the Administration is unable 

to revive subsidy legislation, some sort of compro- 

plan may be developed to bring it about. One of 
favorite proposals in this connection is that legisla- 

e passed permitting preferential import duties on 
carried in American bottoms. No doubt this 

| develop the usual cry of the propagandists of 
ition, dangerous international complications, and 
straw men that always are erected to defeat an 

‘an merchant marine, but the cry is one that ap- 

tly is exhausting itself and probably would not 

the desired effect. It is said that a number of 

ratic Senators would join the Administration in 

a plan, though this is by no means to indicate 

the Administration is in favor of it or that it 
would meet with the approval of the State Department. 
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The historical fact remains, however, that the Amer- 
ican merchant marine developed its dominant position 
before the Civil War through the application of prefer- 
ential import duties on goods carried in American ves- 
sels. Apparently there is no immediate purpose of the 
Administration, if any is in contemplation at all, to 
put into effect those sections of the Jones shipping act 
providing preferential and joint rail and water rates 
to assist the American merchant marine. Naturally 
the question arises as to what will become of the Amer- 
ican merchant marine, which foreign interests, joined by 
a number of domestic interests, are insisting should be 
scrapped, their use so far as these interests are con- 
cerned, no longer serving them any purpose. This is 
the case now that their mission as part of a war fleet, 
built up at a cost of $3,000,000,000, has been performed. 
This attitude taken against the American ships, while 
calloused, is purely a business proposition, and will 
have to be dealt with as such. 


The President’s Position 


President Harding is represented as feeling that 
the country can determine for itself the responsibility 
for defeat of the ship subsidy bill. At the same time, 
the Administration apparently is not clear as to what 
may be done with the ships. However, it seems to be 
fairly well determined that the already large number 
of idle ships will be increased. It has been pointed out 
by Shipping Board officials that some routes are proving 
extremely costly. It is stated from an authoritative 
source that losses ranging from $40,000 to $100,000 
are sustained by the Government on some of the round 
trips made from American ports. Interestingly enough, 
the highest costs of operation are from ports in the 
South where the most vigorous opposition to the ship 
subsidy bill came. The logical thing to do, it appears, 
would be to abandon these high cost routes, which would 
mean that the Southern ports would suffer most, not by 
way of reprisal on the Administration in any way, but 
merely as a matter of necessary economy, the subject 
which shared so largely in arguments of opponents to 
the bill. 

Unless some measure is adopted in the near future, 
the outlook for the American merchant marine, there- 
fore, and for a necessary auxiliary to the Navy, plainly 
is discouraging. It will mean that farm products and 
manufactured goods from and to the United States 
will have to be carried in foreign vessels, a return to 
“normalcy” that the Administration fervently had been 
hoping had disappeared forever. This, of course, will 
mean a recurrence of discriminations against Ameri- 
can exports and imports, a disregard of American busi- 
ness, when shipping tonnage is needed for nationals, 
whose flags the foreign ships fly, as well as the pay- 
ment of the enormous freight costs to other countries. 


Importance of Legislation 


It has been obviously true that a great amount of 
education remains to be done for the benefit of the 
American public mind before it is acquainted with the 
importance of constructive shipping legislation. It also 
is quite true that for the past two years there have 
been insistent complaints that the world is over-ton- 
naged, that there are too many ships and that the 
United States has been told that ships built by it during 
the war should be considered as war material and 
scrapped in order that this great surplus of tonnage 
might be removed and the ocean business brought to a 
normal basis. 

In this connection Commissioner Edward C. Plum- 
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mer of the Shipping Board made some interesting com- 
ments. He stated that the demand for removal of the 
ocean surplus tonnage has, perhaps, naturally been 
advocated by foreign shipping interests, while at the 
same time they have been increasing their fleet. Mr. 
Plummer says this raises the question as to why, if 
the surplus tonnage is such a burden, they are increas- 
ing it, while demanding retrenchment and inaction on 
the part of the United States. Answering his own 
question, Mr. Plummer said that, of course, the purpose 
is that, while American ships and yards are kept in 
idleness, competitors may be allowed to supply them- 
selves with a fleet of the newest and most economical 
ships, so that when the time does come that Govern- 
ment aid has made possible the overcoming by Ameri- 
can ships of the many handicaps, commercial and legis- 
lative, now burdening American vessels, these com- 
petitors may be so far in advance in type and in quan- 
tity of economical ships that they may be able to main- 
tain a stiff conflict against the United States ships 
which may attempt the trade routes which these com- 
petitors have secured for themselves. 


How Farmers Have Benefited 


“Today, and for the past year, the farmers of this 
country have been enjoying lower freight rates on their 
exports than ever were known before,” said Mr. Plum- 
mer. “Instead of the increase which has come to all 


BY-PRODUCT COKE 


Large Production for January—Commission In- 
vestigating Transportation 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 27.—Production of by-product 
coke in January totaled 3,100,000 net tons as against 
3,063,000 tons in December, according to the Geological 
Survey. As the present capacity of by-product ovens 
is 3,725,000 net tons per month of 31 days, the output 
in January represented 83.2 per cent of capacity. In 
January, 1922, production was but 51.9 per cent of 
capacity. Of the 71 plants in existence, 62 were in 
operation and nine were idle. 

Production of beehive coke continued to increase in 
January, the total output being 1,478,000 net tons, an 
increase over December of 12 per cent. In comparison 
with the corresponding months of 1922 and 1921, in- 
creases of 198 per cent and 30 per cent respectively, 
are indicated. 

A new record of production of fuel briquets was 
established in 1922. Reports to the Geological Survey 
show that the total output was 619,425 net tons against 
398,949 tons in 1921. In comparison with 1920, the 
year in which the previous maximum was attained, 
the increase was slightly over 9 per cent. 

Production of bituminous coal, according to esti- 
mates, totaled 10,836,000 net tons for the week ended 
Feb. 10. The bituminous situation no longer is a ques- 
tion of immediate concern as it relates to production, 
but the Federal Fact Finding Commission is making 
an intensive study looking to stabilization of the coal 
problem. It is now taking up the matter of transpor- 
tation, according to Chairman John Hays Hammond. 
Particular inquiry is being made into the matter of 
even distribution of coal and during the next two weeks 
the commission will go through the records of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission to ascertain knowledge 
of coal delivering facilities of the railroads. It is likely 
that the Fact Finding Commission will make its second 
report about July 1, and will conclude its work by Sept. 
22 or sooner. Chairman Hammond is of the opinion 
that in addition to limiting the number of coal mines, 
operating only the most efficient ones and reducing the 
number of coal miners, the question of transportation 
and adequate storage facilities for coal requires imme- 
diate attention. 

Considerable criticism is made of the policy of rail- 
roads in taking advantage of the power to commandeer 
coal where there is an apparent shortage which some- 
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other forms of transportation, there has been 
crease in the cost of ocean transportation so far 
farmer is concerned. And that saving of milli 
the American farmer has been brought about 
by the presence of American ships. That is ad 
even by the opponents of American shipping | 
tion. That fact is another conclusive proof of the 
sity of American ships in the interests of An 
trade. 

“Now, when it is recalled that the exports of 
factured goods from this country are constan! 
creasing; that we must secure foreign markets 
our mills must soon face an over-production wit 
employment following; when we review the fact 
no nation ever has built up adequate foreign mo 
except through their own national ships, the impo: 
of American ships to our whole people becomes 
clear. 

“The claim that American ships do not neces 
mean lower freight rates is absolutely disposed 
history and by the records even now being made 
coast-to-coast trade. That trade is limited to A 
can vessels. That trade is being handled by pri, 
owned American ships, and yet the freight rat: 
so low that the Shipping Board has been appro 
with a request for interference to the end that | 
rates might be established in order that the rai 
might not be deprived of so much cargo.” 





times is not so pressing as to warrant this action. The 
commission also is said to be planning to urge th: 

and steel and other large consuming interests to estab- 
lish a more uniform plan of purchasing suppties and of 
increasing storage facilities. 

Along with the study being given by the Coa! Com- 
mission to the transportation situation, the Department 
of Justice has taken steps to compel a number of rail- 
roads to immediately place th-ir equipment in safe 
condition. It has been indicated that this may result 
in sizable orders for iron and steel. 

President Daniel Willard of the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad is said to have discussed the matter with 
President Harding last Saturday. The railroad inter- 
ests are watching the move of the Department of Jus- 
tice with some apprehension, it is said, feeling that the 
action intended is too drastic and in the event it is de- 
termined this is the case, it is likely that the railroads 
will make protest, legal or otherwise. 


MecWane Cast Iron Pipe Co.’s New Plant in 
Operation 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Feb. 26.—Less than six months 
ago ground was first broken for the new pressure pipe 
plant of the McWane Cast Iron Pipe Co. in East Bir- 
mingham. On March 1, exactly on schedule, the com- 
pany will be making pipe there. This is the announce- 
ment made Saturday by J. R. MeWane, president of the 
company. 

The new pipe plant is on a portion of a 30-acre tract 
along the main line of the Louisville & Nashville Rail- 
road. The first unit consists of a main foundry 108 by 
340 ft., which will later be extended to a length of 54! 
ft., and additional units of this final size built from 
time to time as the business of the company grows. 

Serving the foundry are the necessary machine, pa’ 
tern, finishing, and joint-making shops, cupola house 
of concrete and steel, office building and compan) 
cafeteria. 


Koppers coke ovens of the improved type, arranged 
in two batteries of 57 ovens each, together with by- 
product and benzol plants, coal and coke handling 
equipment, etc., are to be built at the Lackawanna 
plant at Buffalo of the Bethlehem Steel Co. Construc- 
tion will be started at once and it is expected that the 
plant will be completed within a year or 15 months. 








Syme Economics of Machine Tool Making 


Comparison of Characteristics of This Industry with General 


W people give thought to the vital economic fact 
at without the organizing, imaginative minds 
business leaders there would have been 

1 progress in the 
industrial systems for Dreamlands never think 
all. Without free play for the adventurous, 
pioneering spirit of those who can organize 

rect industry the world would soon slip back 
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achievement of the comforts and luxuries that 
Only the joint effort of business brains and 
cal brains keeps us as we are, and pushes us on. 
re is not over-generous in her reward for mere 
ffort. For many centuries, even the most pro- 
nations had to apply most of their muscle 
producing food, shelter and clothing, and so 
get much time to produce comforts or luxuries. 
1760 began the series of great industrial inven- 
at changed hand industry into machine indus- 
While these irventions increased the supply of 
tured goods, food production continued to re- 
t of muscle power for another 80 years, until 
‘s inventions 
s the muscle power and the skill of many 
al laborers. As one 
1 for many besides himself and his family, 
bor was released from farming, and manu- 
began to grow rapidly. 
nachinery will continue to release more men 
necessity of raising food, and allow them to 
ter living working in factories. 
ler how little of 


for 100 years. 
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e handiwork of man. 


manager National Machine Tool Builders’ Asso- 
cinnati. Paper read before the American Society 
al Engineers at Philadelphia, Feb. 27 


Manufactures, 
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transferred mechanical 


man thereafter 


Increasing efficiency 


continues 
Most of it is replaced before 
by better and more adaptable plant. 
no advances in methods we would have to 
eplacing the old, as the forces of nature soon 
All this requires that 


Manufacturing—Influence of Size of Establish- 
ment on Profits 


BY ERNEST F. DU BRUL* 


some men must look forward many years to a demand 
from unborn generations. 

A planer built perhaps ten years ago, was used to 
plane a bed for a lathe shipped today. Ten years from 
now that lathe may be turning parts for a new loco- 
motive. Ten years later that locomotive will haul ore, 
which in turn will be smelted into pig iron. Some of 
that iron will be cast into stoves, one of which will be 
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to “Per Shop’ l Pe Wage Earner’ Bases 
Machine Tools > 
Per Totals Per Per 
Wage Barner ° Shop Wage Earner 
‘/ 
l 132 
6 186 15 
; 6 
t 162 l 
$4,89 $ $ 8 $4,350 
6.862 212.4 7.0 3.999 
927 f 1,077 1,055 
181 (,409 6 
2,754 ‘ 380,561 887 
158 6 164,215 1,246 
1s 18.0 $4,759 340 
] 648 2s 
4 1182 9 
197 1 39,096 296 
é ed 5,169 39 
< : . Oo $1 S58 
sg i >i 1 $929 
t t 40,1 304 
632 82 36 62 


manufacturing eff ! 1 measure of the result 


sold to a young housewife not yet born. Only because 
some men looked far ahead to such demands of our 
present generation have we the comforts we enjoy. 
Only because some men could save capital, and do so in 
reasonable security, are present productive processes 
giving us these comforts. Only as this generation saves 
something out of consumption and puts the savings to 
work can future generations have greater comfort. 

An impression of the rapid growth in productivity 
is had from comparison of the value of manufactures, 
which in 1812 was $170,000,000 for the United States, 
[$22 per head of the 7,700,000 population] whereas in 
1919 it was over $62,000,000,000 [$595 per head of the 
105,000,000 population.] Of this total, 1% per cent, 
or nearly $1,000,000,000, was industrial or shop ma- 
chinery alone, to say nothing of electrical equipment, 
automotive or other vehicles, tractors, agricultural ma- 
chinery, railroad cars and locomotives. Of the indus- 
trial machinery, machine tools form the largest single 
class, about twice the value of the next largest class, 
textile machinery. 


Machine Tools the Master Tools 


Because the blacksmith made the tools for all the 
other workers who built the temple of Solomon, the 
legend is that King Solomon honored the blacksmith 
above all the other workers. The modern machine tool 
builder now stands in that blacksmith’s place, produc- 
ing the master tools for all other crafts. 

In our analysis of the statistics of the census of 
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manufactures of 1919, we are not to believe that the 
statistics are absolutely accurate, but it is fair to as- 
sume that the percentage of error is no greater in one 
case than in the other. First, let us see how the shops 
that make the master tools compare in relative size 
with all the factories that make all the goods the coun- 
try produces. To get our first comparison we reduce 
this data to a “per shop” basis, and also to a “per wage 
earner” basis as set forth in Table I. 

From the “per shop” figures we see that the aver- 
age machine tool shop is about four times as large as 
the average of all industries, as shown by the items of 
capital, number of wage earners, added value, wages, 
salaries, etc. As to material used, however, there is 
not so much spread, because the machine tool builder 
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After taking out of the total value all the an 
specified, there still remains a balance. This is 
nated as “residue,” for want of a better term. 
census figures do not go into further detai] y 
only say that this residue still includes costs 
preciation, obsolescence, insurance, advertising, ; 
interest, legal, patent, auditing, traveling, and a]! 
expenses, not covered by the specific expenses 
above. It would be proper to deduct from this 
lowance for interest on capital, which in 1919 
going rate was easily 7 per cent. This would lea 
average shop a net residue of $19,789, and the n 
tool shop $82,362. From the “per wage earn: 
ures we note that the machine tool builder us: 18 
less capital than the average. 
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Table Il—-Distribution of Census Figures on Basis of (a) Value Added by Manufacture as 100 Per Cent and 


Value of Products as 


\ll Industries 


Amount (a) 
Capital employed $44,558,593,771 177.9 
Value of product 62,418,078,77 249.2 
Materials used 35,730,393,727 142.7 
Fuel and power rented 1,645,986,556 6.6 
Value added 25,041,698,490 100.0 
Wages paid 10,533,400,340 42.1 
Salaries paid 2,892,371,494 11.6 
Contract work 464,403,700 1.9 
Rents paid 212,043,089 0.8 
Taxes—Federal 1,790,197,060 7.1 
Taxes—State 289,172,297 1.2 
Residue .. 8,860,110,510 35.3 
j on capita 3 119,101,563 12.4 
Net residue 741,008,947 2e.o 


takes relatively crude material, and with skilled labor 
and inventive brains transforms it into a product of 
high utility. The size of his shop shows the machine 
tool man to be a good manager, and some other things 
confirm this. He paid his men better than the average 
employee got elsewhere. 


The Measure of Manufacturing Effort 


The item of added value is the index of manufac- 
turing activity. This item excludes material from the 
total value. The manufacturer’s function is to convert 
raw material into finished product. The machine tool 
builder added more value per wage earner than did the 
average manufacturer. As to Federal taxes, the ma- 
chine tool builder paid more than his share, whether 
figured on the per shop basis or on the per wage earner 
basis, or as a percentage of what was left after de- 
ducting material and wages. 


Mac} , 
2 | Machine 
Relative Showing of f 
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Shops With Indi | /OO/§ 
vidual Output of } 
$500,000 or More t 
Of all the machine } 
tool shops, 23.1 per 


cent belong in this 
lass, against only 
8 per cent for 
All industries.” 
About 80.5 per cent 
f the machine tool 
wage earners, 81.9 
per cent of their | 
total output and Alf 


§3.1 per cent ol he ; 
ae ISTTIES b 
their added value Inch eS 


fall in this group 
of large shops, com 
pared with 69.2 per 
ent, 78.1 per cent 
and 73.8 per cent 
for the general S f 
shop. Machine tool hee PS 
shops in this class s 
average 460 wage 
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PERCENTAGE PERCENTAGE 


earners, to 320 for 

all industries. The OF TO7AL OF JO7AL 
machine tool shops NUMBER WAGE 
are shown stippled OF PLANTS EARNERS 


100 Per Cent 





I Machine Tools — 
(b) Amount (a) 
71.4 $231,039,843 150.7 li 
100.0 212,400,158 138.5 
57.2 56,048,33 36.5 
2.6 2,985,974 1.9 
40.1 153,365,850 100.0 
16.9 66,178,969 43.1 
4.6 18,037,856 11.7 
7 1,469,844 1.0 
0.3 476,353 0.3 
2.9 15,755,796 10.3 
0.5 2,083,106 1.4 
14.2 49,363,926 32.2 
5.0 16,172,789 10.6 
9.2 $3,191,137 21.6 
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The average manufacturer took $4,108 worth of 
material and fuel per wage earner in 1919, and by 
processing added to it $2,753 worth of utility, or 67 
per cent. But the creative machine tool builder took 
$1,111 of material per wage earner, and added $2,887, 
or 260 per cent of utility to it. 

As the real function of all manufactures is to add 
utility, it would seem fair to compare them by using, 
as a base, the value added. Table II (a) reduces th 
various factors to a percentage of this base. ['r 
this we deduce that to produce $100 of added value at 
the market price of his goods, the average manufac- 
turer employed $178 of capital against the machin 
tool builder’s $151. The average manufacture: 
$149 of material against the machine tool builder’s 558 
It cost them both about the same in expenses specified 
except that Federal taxes took $3 more out of th« 
chine tool builder. If now we allow 7 per cent interest 
on the capital invested in each case, the average manu 
facturer got a net residue somewhat greater tha! 
machine tool builder. 

Table II (6b) gives, in percentages, the var 
components of total value, and shows the machin 
builder as having a larger percentage of residu 

Tables III and IV show an attempt to get the rm 
due down to a “per wage earner basis, by classes 
cording to the size of the establishment. It takes th 
known factors given for each class, which are valu 
of product, material, fuel, added value, and nun 
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Table III—AU Industries, Classified According to Size of S 
$20,000 and 20.000 to $100,000 to 
All Shops under $100,000 $500,000 

tablishments ........ 290,105 152,925 52.7 77.911 26.8 +648 13.7 
Ome GURMOEEs cc ccneusc 9,096,372 295,535 3.2 793,528 8.7 1.720.161 Ls 

Pe. Be nies cae 31 2 ; 10 43 
pital*f $44,509 S02 1.8 2,540 7 6,417 14.4 
eo eee 153,594 5,244 2,599 161.835 

Per wage earner.... 4,898 2,713 5,200 3,730 

lue of products*..... 62,418 1,113 1.8 5,571 7 S976 14.4 

Per Gi scrkisades 215,156 7.276 45.838 226.394 

Per wage earner.... 6,862 3,764 $500 218 
terials and power* 37,376 $67 2 1823 4.9 4.823 12.9 

POP GOs cdcccdéccs 128,837 3,049 23,405 121,648 

Per wage earner.... 4,108 1,577 2,298 2.80: 

lue added by manu- 

TEOCIO” eccoavees 25,042 646 2.6 1,748 0 4.15 6.¢ 

Pa Bs o6 ec kceas $6,319 228 2,432 104,746 

Per wage earner.... 2,753 2,187 2,202 2,414 

Ot BEEP Ea sivinceces 10,534 337 916 8.7 1,991 18.9 

ee: Gn 6 kee cunwes 36,308 2,204 1,762 50,212 
ee 56s 60.66 4es 14,508 09 2.1 S32 7 2,162 14.9 
puctIOeRFe FF nccden ‘ 5,648 119 22 $42 

ie: BO cn tek andes 19,470 775 4,13 21,226 

Per wage earner... 621 102 +0) {89 
SAO” viv aawsweceu ns 8,860 90 510 1,320 

interest on capital*. 3,119 6 178 $49 
i PERO ewes auennes 5,741 134 2.3 332 S S71 ] 

Per shop.. ; 19,789 S79 ; 4,255 21,979 

Per wage earner... 631 $55 ; $18 oO 
*Exxpressed in millions of dollars 

Distributed among the groups in proportion » value of product 
‘Distributed among the groups in proportion to number of wage earners Lv 


less 


‘Value added by manufacture, 


wages paid 
**Salaries, contract work, rents 


federal and state taxes; 


wage earners. We assume that the average wage 
er wage earner” is the same in all classes, though it 

ibably would be higher in the small shops. Deduct- 

wages from added value shows a still greater con- 
ntration of the “remainder” in the large shops. We 
xt distribute the salaries, taxes, etc., in proportion 
this last balance. 

This is overloading the small shop with Federal 
ixes that it may not have paid, as its earnings were 
maller per man, and it had an exemption of $2,000. 
in the other hand, there is some counterbalance to this 


verload, because the overhead per wage earner is 
rger in the small shops than in the large ones. This 


true in spite of the notions of many proprietors of 
mall shops, and officers of small corporations, who do 
pay themselves the salaries they could earn else- 
here, and thereby deceive themselves into thinking 
their overhead is low. On the whole, the method here 
ed probably gives them a better showing than the 
ts are, in wages, in expense items, and in residue 
wage earner. 
From these figures some interesting suggestions 
as to machine tool builders. Note the small resi- 
per wage earner left in shops below the $100,000 
, which is not enough to pay interest, to say noth- 
gy of allowing for other expenses and profit. The 
who have these small shops seem to be taking a 
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(Value of Output) 
$500,000 to 
$1,000,000 Over 31.000.000 All of $100,000 
% or More % 
¥,208 5.2 10,413 3.6 59,269 20.5 
114,61 12.3 5,172,533 66.9 8,007,309 88.1 
121 197 ea 135 . 
1.634 10.4 30,166 67.7 41,216 92.5 
03,268 $96,971 695,400 
1,157 $31 ona 5,106 rT 
6,467 10.4 $2,291 67.7 57,734 92.5 
702,338 1,061,354 974,100 
S02 8,176 ana 7,152 : 
R4 ; 26.679 71.4 35,086 93.9 
89.282 62.071 591.900 
215 157 4,346 
SS 15,612 62.3 22,648 90.4 
O5¢t 1,499,282 382,100 
x8 3.018 ; 2,805 
96 3 994 56.9 9,281 883.1 
l4 4 75,579 “% 156,570 ae" 
i 9,618 66.3 13,367 92.2 
6 744 5,207 . 
t i 1,623 87,860 
‘ 724 645 
m6 S74 8.160 
324 112 ‘ 2,885 sad 
H4e Lo 3,762 65.5 5,275 91.9 
69,648 361,293 89,000 
727 654 
ize px ma $1 5 
»r n to “remainder,” just above 
veane . OUUUEUOT) LEEDS) bene SeEETCEDDE FEDTERRED TT RORPDOREERRET | HHNTET HES — 
very long chance that they can ill afford to take. Yet 


44 per cent of the machine tool builders were doing 
In the same classes, in “All Indus- 


that very thing. 
there was a bigger percentage of small shops, 


tries” 


but they apparently had a bigger residue per wage 
earner, indicating a better chance to succeed, on a 
small seale, in shops other than machine tool shops. 
It is worth noting that, although machine tool shops 
must employ a highly skilled force of wage earners, 
and their force is larger in each class than the aver- 
age, still in each class the residue per wage earner was 
less in machine tools than the average, though this 
residue increases with the size of the shop, as we would 


expect. 


Concentration in Large Plants 


Tables III and IV throw some interesting light on 
the concentration of industry in large establishments. 
The net residue percentage for each class, compared to 
the percentage of number of establishments, would in- 
dicate that while a larger proportion of machine tool 
shops are in the million dollar class, and while the pro- 


port ion of net 


r 


esidue 


is also higher in this class of 


machine tool shops than for all industries, the relative 


concentration 


tries than in 


cent of the shops in 


<a ee eee 


ADDED VALUE 
PER SHOP 


all 
all 


ADDED VALUE PER 
DOLLAR OF 
MATERIAL USED 


s over three times greater in all indus- 
the machine tool industry, for 3.6 per 
industries ($1,000,000 class) 


How the Average 
Machine Tool Shop 
Stands “Head and 
Shoulders” Above 
the Average of 
other Manufactur- 
ing Establishments 
Is Shown Clearly 
in this Diagram. 
There are more 
than four times as 
many men per shop, 


more than four 
times as much 
value added per 
shop by the work 
of these men, 
nearly four times 


as much capital and 
about two and one- 
half times as much 


output per shop. 
And the value 
added to each dol- 
lars worth of ma- 
terial, in the ma- 
chine tool shop 
($2.60), is nearly 
four times the 


average (67c.) The 
machine tool shops 
are shown stippled 
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produced nearly the same percentage of the total value 
of output as was produced by 12.9 per cent of the ma- 
chine tool shops in the same (largest) class. 

Table III shows that, while small shops are numer- 
ous, the greatest bulk of production is effected in shops 
turning out $1,000,000 worth of product or more. While 
the shops turning out less than $100,000 per year are 
nearly 80 per cent of the general total, they employ 
only 12 per cent of the wage earners, to say nothing 
of the mass of proprietors, etc., not listed as wage 
earners. Then they succeed in producing less than 10 
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Table IV Machine Tool Builders, Classified 
$20,000 and $20,000 te 
All Shops under $100,000 
Establishments $03 66 16.4 110 27.3 
Wage earners »3,111 245 0.5 1,941 3 
Per shop ere 132 } se ce ta 
Capital* ; ; ; $231,039 $693 0.3 $6,469 2 
Per shop ; 173,298 10,502 — 58,811 
Per wage earner 1,350 2,829 a B,00S es 
Value of products* 212,400 615 0.3 6,027 2 
Per shop 527,047 9,324 at 54,786 
Per wage earne! 3,999 2,511 eon 23605 
Materials and power* 59,034 231 0.4 2,050 3.5 
Per shop ' 146,486 3,497 18,632 
Per wage earner.. 1,111 942 : 1,056 
Value added by manu- 
facture* - 153,366 385 0.: 3,977 2.6 
Per shop.. tees 380,561 5,828 — 36,154 
Per wage earner... 2,877 1,570 “ss 2,049 + 
Wages paid*i ; 66,179 305 0.5 2.415 3.6 
Per shop.. : : 164,215 1,613 7" 21,960 .. 
Remainder*§ . S7,187 80 0.1 1,562 1 
Deductions* ** 37,823 35 . 678 
Per shop 93,853 533 6,189 
Ver wage earner.. 712 143 re 349 .. 
Residue* ; <i : 19,364 45 0.1 884 1. 
7% interest on capital* 16,173 is 0.3 i653 2 
Net residue* cae ‘ 33,191 3 pind 131 1 
Per shop ; $2,362 16 a 3,918 
Per wage earner 625 12 ; 222 


*Expressed in thousands of dollars 
*Distributed among the groups 
less wages paid 

federal and state taxes 


$Value added by manufacture 


**Salaries, contract work, rents, 


per cent of the added value. The small machine tool 
shops, almost 44 per cent of the total number, produce 
only 3 per cent of the added value with their proprie- 
tors and 4 per cent of the wage earners. 

Note the corcentration of 70 per cent of the added 
value in about 13 per cent of the machine tool shops, 
that averaged $2,000,000 of added value, and $3,000,000 
of capital. Nobody ordered this concentration; it de- 
veloped very naturally. Consolidations have been very 
few in the industry, though these very figures show 
that some consolidations or mergers would probably 
be advantageous. These shops “just growed” from 
within, as the industry has not been a good hunting 
ground for profits that would attract much outside 
capital. The machine tool industry did not breed mil- 
lionaires over night: it got its million dollar shops, and 
its half million dollar shops and its hundred thousand 
dollar shops by grinding thrift and hard work. 

To the man who dreams of becoming a leading ma- 
chine tool builder, the figures seem to say “First join 
the $3,000,000 club, or you will not be in the class that 
does the bulk of the business, and gets the best profit.” 
Of course, he would need a few other things, like good 
designs, organization, selling outlets and reputation. 
His $3,000,000 alone will not put him in the running, 
for mere money will not buy the years it has taken all 
these concerns to get to wherever they are now. Every 
one of these concerns was started on a small scale, but 
today the machine tool business has reached such a 
stage of necessary magnitude that a small business is 
greatly handicapped. A man with only a little capital 
would better hunt somewhere else for a place to exer- 
cise his talents, rather than by starting a new machine 
tool shop. If he feels an overwhelming urge to get 
into the business, or to stay in it, he would very likely 
do better to invest his money and use his talent in 
some established concern that has over $25,000 in- 
vested now, and has a reputation and a chance to in- 


crease. 

The machine tool builders in the $1,000,000 class 
get their profit by running an irregular business with 
nearly 700 skilled men making a 


variety of product, 
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which they prefer to an average business with a 
500 average wage earners monotonously plodding a 
making the same thing every day, whether it be s} 
or automobiles. The high level of management j}; 
machine tool business is indicated by the fact tha 
per cent of the machine tool builders are in the $2, 
000 group of value adders whereas only 3.6 per 
of the average manufacturers are in the $1,50( 
class. Moreover, 10 per cent of the machine too! 
are in the $500,000 class of value added, compared 
per cent of average manufacturers in the $30; 


HUET reenter 


of Shop (Value of Output) 


$500,000 to 
$1,000,000 


$100,000 to 


$500,000 Over $1,000,000 All of $1 


O7 Of % or Mo 
13 33.2 41 10.2 52 12.9 227 
8,162 15.4 7,235 13.6 35,528 66.9 50,92 
61 ne 176 ek 683 ae 224 
$34,656 15.0 $30,266 13.1 $158,955 68.8 $223,877 
258,634 738,195 3,056,834 xa 986,24 
4,246 ‘ 4,183 i 4,474 eas 1.396 
31,760 15.0 27,856 13.1 146,142 68.8 205,758 
237,015 679,415 2,810,427 ee 906,424 
3,891 3,850 4,11% cate 4,041 
10,27 17.4 7.846 13.2 38,636 65.5 56,753 
76,651 191,380 743,001 a 250,013 
1,258 1,085 1,087 1,1] 
21,489 14.0 20,009 13.1 107,506 70.0 149,004 
160,385 eon 488.0385 2,067,426 7 656.40 
2,633 ibe 2,765 ae 3,026 + 2,926 
10,165 15.4 9,020 13.6 44,27: 66.9 63,45! 
75,858 ; 220,005 a a 851,418 aig 279,55 
11,324 13.0 10,989 12.6 63,232 72.5 85,54 
1,913 er 4,767 ; 27,434 ‘ 37,114 
46.670 116.270 , 527,539 ; 163,490 
602 oat 659 772 72s 
6.411 13.0 6,222 12.6 35,798 72.5 48.4 
2426 15.0 Z.229 228.3 11,127 68.8 15,67 
3.985 12.0 4,103 12.4 24,671 74.3 32,759 
29,739 ss 100,073 : 474,439 : 144 , 
{XS ear 567 694 64 


in proportion to value of product. 
iDistributed among the groups in proportion to number of wage earners; 


average per man, $1,246. 


just above. 
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class. Again, 33 per cent of machine tool men are i! 
the $150,000 class while only 13.7 per cent of the a 
age are in the $100,000 class. And only 44 per « 
of adventurous machine tool builders are in the tw 
lower classes, compared with 79.5 per cent of all mai 
facturers in those classes, and the figures seem to i! 
‘ate that such small shops in the machine too! busi: 
must have very hard sledding. 
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(To be 


concluded) 


Officers of Engineering Foundation 


Charles F. Rand of New York, mining enginee: 
and owner of iron and manganese mines, has bee! 
re-elected chairman of the Engineering Foundation, 
which is directing in cooperation with the Nationa 
Research Council, a national program of industria 
research. 

Edward Dean Adams, New York, was chosen first 
vice-chairman of the board, and Frank B. Jewett, 
president of the American Institute of Electrical En- 
gineers, was elected second vice-chairman. Josep! 
Struthers is treasurer and Henry A. Lardner assistant 
treasurer. Alfred D. Flinn was re-elected directo! 
Dr. W. F. M. Goss, president of the Railway (a! 
Manufacturers’ Association, was elected to the founda 
tion board to succeed George M. Basford. Col. Arthur 
S. Dwight, past president of the American Institute 0! 
Mining and Metallurgical Engineers, was chosen to the 
board to succeed Edwin Ludlow. Other members ©! 
the board for the coming year include E. Wilbur Rice, 
Jr., president of the General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y., and Elmer A. Sperry, Sperry Gyroscope ‘ 
Brooklyn, N. Y. an 

The foundation, established in 1914 through a $00" 
000 gift of Ambrose Swasey of Cleveland, will, it ' 
announced, cooperate during the coming year with u! 
versities, State and Federal Governments and other 
agencies in prosecuting nationally a plan of indust: al 
research, which is called essential to American Incus- 
trial supremacy. ; 








Kansas Industrial 





Act Is Detended* 


Its Operation During Railroad and Coal Strikes Explained 
—No Prospect That [t Will Be Seriously Crippled 
by New Legislature 


BY WM. L. HIGGINS+ 


we have extended the list of the businesses 
y which are impressed with a public interest. We 
sept the old list, the railroads and the public 
s of all kinds, the banks and the trust compa- 
ind the grain elevators, but we have added two 
We have said the production of fuel is im- 
1 with a public interest, and I have never found 
| yet to deny that. I guess you know it here in 
ia. When there is no coal in the bin and the cold 
' er comes on, it is a matter of public interest. 
W! there is no coal to provide fuel to create steam 
rate through the steam engine that Jamie Watt 
ted, and you don’t have transportation because 
n’t have fuel to make the steam to pull the trains, 
. matter of public interest. 

Kansas, by a legislative declaration and court 
, the production of fuel is impressed with a pub- 
erest. The manufacture of food products is also 
ssed with a public interest because under modern 
tions that is the case. You have a more polite 
for it here in Indianapolis. I have been talking 

some of you and you call it an abattoir. 


\ YE have done two new things in Kansas. First, 


Provisions as to Fuel and Food 


In Kansas, by legislative declaration and by court 
, the packing plant and the stockyards adjacent 
thereto are impressed with a public interest, not only 
ise they produce a necessary food for the public, 
so because they furnish practically the only mar- 
r the farmers’ live stock, and we are strong for 

irmers out in our State. 
Ve say the same thing about the flour mills be- 
we produce a lot of wheat and a great many 
r farmers are interested in the price of wheat. 
, we have said by legislative declaration, and we 
rot it now by court decree, that the production 
and the manufacture of food is impressed with 

» interest. 


Treatment of Labor and Capital 


t here is another thing that we did that was rev- 
ary, we are told by our opponents. We said that 
invested in these essential industries is im- 

1 with a public interest, but that is only half the 
Why penalize capital and compel it to go on and 
he trains, for instance, and let labor by a strike 
the trains? If the people out there in one of 
towns in central Kansas where they have no tim- 
xcept a few shade trees and no fuel except what 
yped in on the railroad coming from the coal 
find that they are out of coal and they have to 
wn the electric light plant because there is no 
| go back to the tallow candle, but if they find 
eir homes are cold and there is no coal and no 
heat the houses, and they can’t hold prayer 
ngs because the church is cold (and that is tough 
people out there)—what difference does it make 
whether that shortage of coal is caused by the 

f the owners of the mine to operate or by a 

‘f the workmen which stops the production of 


e have done the unheard of thing out there and 
‘Not only is capital invested in these essential 
ies impressed with a public interest and owes 

ic a duty, but labor is likewise impressed with 

ract of an address delivered at the annual meeting 


\ssociated Employers of Indianapolis, Feb. 15. 
siding judge of the Kansas Court of Industrial 


a public interest.” We can’t go so far as to say, “You 
have to work,” because of the thirteenth amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States. We can’t say 
to you, “You have got to work,” because that would 
be involuntary servitude. What we do say is, “You can 
quit, but you can’t make the other fellow quit.” 

By the mere enforcement of the anti-picketing fea- 
ture of the industrial act, Kansas a year ago last De- 
cember saw the great nation-wide packing house strike 
—abattoir strike—pass by unscathed our packing 
houses which were operated constantly. The market 
for live stock in our great packing center, Kansas City 
—and remember now that Kansas City goes over on 
both sides of that line, and we have pretty nearly as 
much of it on the Kansas side as they have on the Mis- 
souri side, and the abattoirs are on our side—operated 
efficiently. There wasn’t a day during that great strike 
that any Kansas farmer might not start his live stock 
for the Kansas City market with full assurance that it 
would be bought at current prices and disposed of. I 
have it on good authority that live stock was shipped 
into the Kansas City market from the Omaha district, 
from the Des Moines district and from the Oklahoma 
City district, because our packing houses were operat- 
ing efficiently and they could be disposed of there. 


The Shopmen’s Strike 


During the great nation-wide shopcrafts strike of 
last summer, Kansas people saw the railroad shops of 
Kansas operating efficiently—not with full efficiency at 
first, I don’t claim that; it took a little while to get in the 
new men and train new men—but operating with practi- 
calefficiency. It is true, ladies and gentlemen, that in 
some places it was necessary to send down a number of 
our young Kansas citizens of approved physical condi- 
tion and good moral character in the uniform of the 
National Guard in order to protect men who wanted to 
work. We had to do that a little, but we had the law 
to do it with. But not a train was taken off in Kansas 
because of the strike, and Kansas people saw her great- 
est railroad, the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, doing 
the biggest business in freight and passenger depart- 
ments from July 1 until Oct. 1, 1922, that that great 
system had ever done at any time in its history be- 
tween the Rocky Mountains and the city of Chicago. 

The Kansas people saw the law approved and sus- 
tained by their Supreme Court by unanimous decisions 
on all its essential features, administered in such a way 
that we didn’t get much farther with our coal strike 
than you did. I say that with regret, but the reasons 
for that condition are pretty well understood by well- 
informed people, and I have confidence they won’t 
occur that way again. 


Will Not Repeal Law 


I am saying this partly because it has been heralded 
all over the country that it is all over out there except 
the funeral and the mourners have been sent for. Well, 
that is a mistake. There isn’t the remotest possibility 
that the legislature now in session will repeal or seri- 
ously cripple the industrial act. They had a vote in 
our State Senate composed of 40 members a few days 
ago on a resolution memorializing Congress to pass a 
national law similar to the Kansas industrial law, and 
of the 36 senators who voted—four of them were not 
in the Senate chamber at the time—31 voted in favor 
of that resolution, five voted against it. 

To say more at this time would be to boast and 
would be to take up too much time. The Kansas indus- 
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trial act is composed of 30 sections. It is in reality a 
brief industrial code. It is the best we could do in the 
way of an industrial act. It is not hasty legislation. 
It was prepared with the greatest care. But Indiana 
might pass a much better one. Indiana, Ohio or Penn- 
sylvania might improve upon it greatly. 


NO RELIEF IN SIGHT 


Immigration Legislation Doomed—Labor Short- 
age in Steel Plants May Become Serious 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 27.—The effect upon the iron 
and steel, foundry and other basic industries, through 
a shortage of labor again has been recited by manu- 
facturers, this time before the Senate Committee on 
Immigration, when they appeared last week and in- 
dorsed the bill of Senator Colt, which bases immigra- 
tion quotas on the net movement of aliens, and allow- 
ing the Secretary of Labor to admit aliens after the 
quotas have been filled in case of emergency. The 
measure is along the line of that sponsored by the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers and the American 
Farm Bureau Federation. However, immigration leg- 
islation at the present session of Congress, which offi- 
cially comes to an end next Sunday, evidently has 
fallen by the side along with other important legisla- 
tion such as the ship subsidy bill. 

The present session of Congress developed a genius 
for throwing aside important legislation and enacting 
unimportant as well as extravagant measures. The 
present Congress will not go down in history as being 
notable for any great accomplishment, however favor- 
able its showing may be, compared with the radical in- 
coming Congress, which will be seated next December. 
Meanwhile, the country will at least enjoy a rest from 
zealous activities of national legislators with all sorts 
of curious ideas of statesmanship. It will be the first 
time for a number of years that Congress has ad- 
journed March 4 with no probability of another meet- 
ing until the regular session in December. 


The Johnson Bill 


Returning to the matter of immigration, it is evi- 
dent from the report of the House Committee on Im- 
migration that the bill of Chairman Johnson, which the 
majority report favored, comes more nearly reflecting 
the attitude of Congress on this subject than does the 


Colt bill, as badly as industrial interests claim addi- 


tional labor is needed. 

R. M. Welch, assistant to the president of the 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., Youngstown, Ohio, in 
appearing before the Senate committee, said that the 
iron and steel industry is suffering from a lack of labor, 
which cannot now be obtained. It was his opinion that 
the shortage in the Youngstown district is typical of 
all the steel plants in the Middle West and that the 
Colt bill would be of great help if not an entire solution 
to the whole problem. C. L. Patterson, secretary of the 
Labor Bureau of the National Association of Sheet and 


‘Tin Plate Manufacturers, said that the sheet and tin 


plate industry represented by the association now em- 
ploys 53,200 men and needs more than 10,000 additional! 
in order to operate at capacity. 

A. E. McClintock, representing the National Found- 
ers’ Association, said that the foundries are unable to 
enlarge operations because of shortages. Present oper- 
ations, he said, are at the rate of approximately 65 per 
cent of capacity. Frank W. Noxon said that the rail- 
road equipment makers face a shortage of 31,083 work- 
ers at present, the midst of the winter season, and pre- 
dicted that when revival sets in in the spring, there will 
be a shortage of at least 200,000. 

James A. Emery, general counsel of the National 
Association of Manufacturers, told the committee that 
the manufacturers did not maintain that there was a 
general shortage of labor, but that it is seriously 
threatened, and for this reason he urged passage of the 
bill, but said that the manufacturers favor selective 
immigration rather than lifting the bars to all classes 


At any rate, are we going to throw up ou 
and say that government is powerless to preve; 
trial warfare? If we are, it is equivalent t, 
that democracy has failed, and we ought to | 
once to look around for some other form of 
ment, 





of aliens, some of whom cannot be assimila 
American citizenship. 


The 2 Per Cent Bill 


Admission of from 60,000 to 75,000 labor. 
shortly will be needed, will be prevented, in the 
of Representatives Isaac Siegel, Robert S. Malo 
Adolph J. Sabath, expressed in a minority r. n 
the House bill on immigration, which reduces th mi- 
gration quota from 3 to 2 per cent and the basi year 
from 1910 to 1890. Pointing out that it is not intey- 


ested in supplying “cheap labor,” but that it is (ceply 
concerned in the welfare of the United States whose 
prosperity depends upon having at least a sufficient 


amount of unskilled labor, the minority repo: ys 
this can be obtained in a measure by using the popula- 


tion figures of 1920 or 1910 as a basis in lieu of 1890, 
The bill would draw largely from Northern and West- 
ern Europe, rather than Southern Europe. Doubt is 
expressed by the minority that Northern and Eastern 
unskilled labor requirements can be drawn from the 


South without at the same time injuring the growing 
Southern industries. 

“Surely, under the stringent provisions of the bil!,” 
says the minority report, “no temporary common labor 
can be obtained from Mexico as was done in 1918 and 
1919 to relieve shortage of labor in cotton and sugar 
beet fields in Southern and Southwestern States. 

“It cannot be truthfully denied that most of the hard, 
common, and manual work performed in the United 
States has been done during the past 30 and 40 years 
by immigrants coming from those countries designated 
as Southern and Southeastern Europe. Such work for 
the past century has always been performed by the 
then coming immigrants.” 

It is declared that since the enactment of the pres- 
ent 3 per cent quota law it has been shown that many 
of the fears about an influx of immigrants have proven 
to be unfounded because several of the countries have 
not even made full use of their quotas. The 3 per cent 
law would have permitted the coming of over 355,000 
immigrants, but last year only 309,556 arrived. 


Pittsburgh Plus Hearing 


G. L. L. Davis, for 13 years vice-president in charge 
of sales, Scullin Steel Co., St. Louis, was the last wit- 
ness to be examined in the Pittsburgh basing point 


hearings at Chicago, prior to adjournment on Feb. 2! 
until March 12. Mr. Davis explained that the main 
business of the Scullin Steel Co. was the manufacture 
of steel castings, and that it operated its mill only when 
it could secure a profit. The mill was completed in the 
fall of 1920 and has a capacity of 7500 tons of bars and 
shapes per month, which will be increased to 10,000 tor 
following the completion of additional ingot a ating 
facilities. The mill has operated intermittently and 
Mr. Davis stated that the company did not expert to 
operate it continuously. In fact, to obtain a profit, he 
asserted it was necessary for the company to obt 


price equal to the Pittsburgh base price a "the 

freight, or higher. The company’s mill costs are ne 

higher than that of any other manufacturer, he ad ied, 
but higher costs lie in the manufacture of the ingots 

Industries at New Castle, Pa., almost without e 

rs @X- 


ception, report a labor shortage which employ: 
pect to be accentuated in the spring, when road Wo rk, 
building and other forms of outside employmen' will 
draw men from the mills and factories. In the 
honing and Shenango valleys labor shortage, esp ecially 
of common labor, has retarded production in ™ 
partments of steel plants. 


Ms- 
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Comparator Modified to Inspect Gears 


The Hartness screw thread comparator of the Jones 
Lamson Machine Springfield, Vt., has been 
lified to extend its field of application in the in- 
tion of gears and other irregular profiles. Both 
rs and threads may be inspected on the same ma- 
e, the capacity of which has been increased to ac- 
modate threads and gears up to 20 in. in diameter. 
venience of control is also a feature. 
On gears or large profiles where a low power lens, 
iced magnification, is necessary, the shadow is pro- 
ed onto a 20 x 24-in. mirror which is silvered on its 
t face. The shadow is reflected back to a 36 x 44- 
eround glass screen at the side of the machine, as 
wn in the illustration, where the operator can 
nipulate his work and also have the advantage of 
irge shadow at a convenient distance from his eye. 
h this arrangement he may conveniently study the 
file of work or the rolling section of the gear. 
The work table of the machine is 18 in. long by 7 in. 
ie and can be compounded 45 deg. either side of 
ter. The light source and lens system are in a self- 
tained unit, which rides vertically and is controlled 
a rack and pinion movement on a 5-in. diameter 


Co., 





Either incandescent lamp or carbon are are 
iilable as a light source. 

The machine is equipped with a fixture for mount- 
g centered work, taps, gages or hobs, a view of the 
‘ture as used for inspecting the latter being shown 

the separate illustration. The hob is mounted be- 

en centers. A tooth is projected into a true outline 
the screen and error in its form may be readily de- 
ted. A size block may then be inserted between the 
in the carriage and the micrometer anvil in the 
A tooth spaced equal to the thickness of the size 

ck should fall into the outline on the screen. If the 

id is long or short, the shadow will be displaced from 

outline equal to the error in pitch. Production 
ews are inspected the same as in the original Hart- 

screw comparator. 

The lenses required to meet this special problem of 

projection of irregular shaped opaque objects were 

gned by Dr. C. S. Hastings of Yale University. He 
been successful, it is said, in freeing the shadow 
ves of sensible distortion, and at the same time pre- 
ing sharp definition with the minimum of outstand- 
lor. The lenses are made by the T. H. Brashea1 
Pittsburgh. They are available in three powers, 
highest power lens, 38 mm., projecting an area 
diam- 


imn. 





diameter, the next lower, 82 mm., % in. in 
ind the lowest power 123 mm., projecting large 


up to 1% in. in diameter. 


ie Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., Youngstown, 
placed its new No. 3 universal mill in operation, 
cing the old No. 3 skelp mill, which will be dis- 
‘d. The new unit is motor driven and has a much 
ger tonnage capacity than the old one. 
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British Workingmen Seek Employment in 
United States 


HARRISBURG, Pa., Feb. 26.—Requests for employ- 
ment are being received at the offices of the Employ- 
ment Bureau of the Pennsylvania State Department 
of Labor and Industry from highly skilled British me- 
chanics, many of them expert iron and steel workers. 
According to a bulletin of the department in which the 
arrival of these men in Pennsylvania was noted, ap- 
proximately 2000 such British workers are arriving each 
month in United States and Canada. 

Unemployment in England is reported to be respon- 
sible for the exodus, which has assumed such propor- 
tions that the British Government is understood to 
contemplate an embargo. The men, many of them from 
Glasgow and Clyde, arriving in Pennsylvania, chiefly 
in the Philadelphia district, have reported that they 
have been without employment for 17 months. 

Iron and steel mills throughout the State are oper- 
ating virtually at capacity, according to reports re- 
ceived at the State offices here. There are few unem- 









Comparator For Inspecting 
Threads and Gears Up to 20 
In. Diameter Inspection of 
i gear tooth is shown at left, 
and set up for hob at right 





ployed iron and steel workers in any of the employ- 


ment districts. The outlook is bright. 

Philadelphia is in need of many kinds of mechanics. 
The New York Shipbuilding Co. has made heavy de- 
mands for structural iron assemblers, layers out and 
shear men. Molders are in widespread demand. 

In Reading there is demand for men willing to learn 
the molding trade. The Reading Foundry & Supply 
Co. is reported ready to take on any number of men 
willing to learn it 


Rolling Plates in India 


Tata Iron & Steel Co., Jamshed- 
2 battery of Wilputte type of by- 
is now in commission and two more 
batteries are under construction. The battery consists 
a capacity of about 550 tons of coke 


At the plant of the 
pur, India, the No. 
product coke ovens 


of 50 ovens with 


daily. Batteries 1 and 3 will be in operation toward 
the end of 1923. 

The first steel plate from the first plate mill in 
India was rolled in the plant of the Tata company 
on Dec. 29, when a test was made under the super- 


vision of T. W. Tutwiler, general manager, and E. A. 
Proctor, chief works engineer, who superintended the 
construction of the mill. It is declared the trial was 
successful. Slabs were rolled down to %-in. plates. 
The mill is designed to roll plates ranging from % in. 
to % in. in thickness, and in widths up to approxi- 
mately 90 in. The mill has a capacity of 3000 tons per 
month on an 8-hr. day and will be placed in regular 
operation as soon as the new open-hearth tilting fu- 
nace is in shape to supply ingots. The mill, it is 
claimed, will make India independent of foreign sources 
for plates. 
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New Portable Band Sawing Machine 


A new self-contained portable band sawing machine 
fitted with motor, and of special interest perhaps to 
pattern shops, has been added to the line of the Oliver 
Machinery Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. A feature is the 
large cast iron table with miter cross cut gage and 
parallel ripping fence, which are intended to increase 
the usefulness of the machine. The motor is driven 
from an ordinary lamp socket. 

The machine takes 18 in. between the saw and 
column, 8 in. high under the upper guide, and can 
accommodate saws up to % in. wide. With the gages 
the machine may be used to rip up to 11 in. wide and 
cross cut and miter up to 8 in. The table tilts 45 deg. 
to the right. 

The wheels of the band saw are of cast iron, 18 in. 





Portable Band Sawing Machine. Large table, 
with miter cross cut gage and parallel rip- 
ping fence, are features 


in diameter, 1% in. face, covered with rubber. They 
are mounted in ball bearings and run at a speed of 
770 r.p.m. The upper wheel has 4 in. vertical adjust- 
ment. Both wheels are guarded by steel doors as 
shown in the illustration. The table is the same as 
in the company’s large machines, and is 24 in. wide 
and 20 in. long. The height of table from the base is 
20 in., and from the floor 38 in., when supported on 
the floor base. Frictionless roller guides having but 
four major parts are provided below and above the 
table. The saw runs against the outer edge of a hard- 
ened wheel which revolves against a ball bearing. The 
side guides or lips are of hardened steel, are adjustable 
and prevent turning of the saw edgewise. 

The lower wheel has a non-changing alinement with 
the frame of the machine. The upper wheel has a 4 in. 
vertical screw adjustment for tensioning the saw and 
a delicate micrometer screw tilting device for tracking 
the saw on the wheel. All adjustments are controlled 
by handwheels. 

The lower wheel shaft is driven through a reduc- 
tion gear box with a hard steel pinion and composition 
spur gear running in an oil bath. The driving shaft 
at the upper end of the gear box is connected to the 
motor by a flexible coupling. In the belt driven ma- 
chine this shaft is supported by an outboard bearing 
and carries the tight and loose pulleys. A 1/3 hp. 
1800 r.p.m. motor is employed and is fitted with ball 
bearings. It may be run from a lamp socket on a 
lighting circuit or may be furnished for the power 
circuit. 

The space occupied by the machine is 22 x 34 in. 
The weight of the motor-driven saw is 625 lb. crated. 
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The machine is designated as the No. 192 and is 

able also without the floor base, for mounting 
bench. The belt driven machine is easily conve, 
into a motor driven unit. 


British Cast Iron Research Reports 


The British Cast Iron Research Association. 
monthly circular for January, reports that the ar; 
ments for definite research outlined in the Dec 
circular have been completed by the appointm: 
two research assistants, E. C. Dickinson, who 
work at Sheffield University, and H. J. Simcox 
work at Birmingham University. The following 
lems have been investigated by the association 
reports furnished thereon during the past m 
“Chrome in Cast Iron”; “Semi-Steel Mixtures”; ‘ 
ination of Sulphur in Malleable Castings”; “Mix 
for Firegrate Bars”; “Combustion Chamber Ca 
Mixtures”; “Electrical Resistance of Malleable 
Iron”; “Mixtures for Special Heavy Castings’; 
“Special Chilled Iron Rolls.” Oliver Stubbs of 
chester has been appointed chairman of the exe 
committee of council and F. J. Cook of West | 
wich has been appointed chairman of the research 
mittee. During the past month several large 
have joined the association, and the revival of tra 
shown by the increasing use members (particu 
large firms) are making of the assistance of 
association in the solution of difficulties that aris: 
their foundries. 


Exports of Water Wheels and Turbine: 


December exports from the United States of hyd: 
lic power generating apparatus are reported by 
Department of Commerce at a total of 22 units valued 
at $96,962. All of this equipment went to Latin Amer- 
ica, Brazil and Venezuela accounting for more than ‘1 
per cent, as is shown in the appended table: 

Water Wheels and Turbines 


r~Under 500 hp.— -—500 hp. and over 


Destination Number Value Number Value 


Guatemala ..... 1 $7,731 ; 
PO 5 taensdas 1 8,250 2 $39,564 
OURO 1ccecece 1 660 
Venezuela ...... 17 40,757 

TOE 6ce ee kes 2 $57,398 2 $39.56 


Japanese Imports of Iron, Steel and Ma- 
chinery 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 27.—Imports of iron and ste 
into Japan in January were valued at 4,100,000 ye 
according to a cable received by the Department 
Commerce from Commercial Attaché Abbott. I[m- 
ports of machinery and parts were valued at 7,700,000 
yen. The present value of a yen is between 48 and 4 
cents. 


The Powell Pressed Steel Co., Hubbard, Ohio, is off- 
ering an issue of $200,000 of 8 per cent cumulative 
preferred stock, and will use the proceeds for plant e% 
tensions and additions to working capital. The com 
pany already has outstanding $250,000 of a $300,000 
common stock issue. The company is booked ahead 
about one year. It is installing a large number of ne\ 
presses and is contracting for others. The company has 
contracts with the Durant Motors calling for $2,000,00' 
worth of products annually. It also supplies press’ 
and stamped metal products for the agricultural a! 
railroad fields. It is a substantial consumer of st 
sheets and plates up to three-quarter inch thick. 


Edgar Thomson works, Braddock, Pa., won the 1" 
Carnegie Steel Co. safety trophy for January and t 
will be in possession for February of both the 1922 
the 1923 trophies. It was awarded the trophy 
lost time accidents as compared with the averag« 
January on a showing of a 91.4 per cent reductio! 
January accidents for five years at that plant. 








Export Trade in the Light of lron Costs” 


How Item of Freight Rates Works to Check 
Aggressive Drives for World Iron 
and Steel Business 


BY PAUL M. TYLER 


t HILE it may perhaps be too early to draw defi- 
' nite conclusions as to the future costs of pro- 
ducing iron and steel in Europe, it is of interest 
serve to what extent the cost of raw material com- 
nts delivered at the works have approached the so- 
d normal of prewar conditions. In some cases, as 
been pointed out in the foregoing, European prices 
ictually lower now than they were in 1913. 
What is perhaps of 
greater Significance — gems 
iat prices abroad are 
rally much nearer 
war levels than are 
se in the United 
states. Despite the wage 
eases in all countries 
price of ore at the 
nes is but little higher 
before the war, and 
fuel prices have 
deflated to a very 
irge degree. As com- 
pared with American 
mditions, however, the : 
itstanding difference is = 
t that the deflation of 
prices at the mines has 
more effectual in 
Europe but rather the fact that prices of raw materials 
ered at foreign iron and steel works have come 
to where other countries now have a much greater 
intage than they enjoyed before the war. 


Before the War 

roughly as 

1.0 in the United 
States 

to 0.7 in Lorraine 

to 0.9 in Belgium 

to 1.13 in Great 
Britain 


MM 


Freight a Heavy Burden in United States 


(he reason for this situation is quite obvious. There 
ircely a country in Europe where a haul of 200 
is not considered excessive on raw materials, 
is in the United States even fuel is often carried 
distances and Lake ore commonly traverses a 
ce of a thousand miles. Even in prewar days, 
railroad transport was cheaper per ton-mile here 
in any other country, freight constituted a very 
item in the cost of making iron and steel and a 
er item in this country than it did abroad. 
the case of the Eastern pig iron manufacturers 
‘ the Interstate Commerce Commission last year 
rows exhibit E), it was contended that the total 
portation charge on 3.6 tons of raw material de- 
ed from $8.36 in 1901 to $7.37 in 1915. Although 
itter figure was the minimum indicated freight 
any year it constituted more than 50 per cent 
sales price of pig iron in that year and, as the 
alue of the ore, flux, and fuel required to make 
of iron was then only $5.70 as calculated from the 
their respective points of origin, it is evident 
reight charges actually amounted to 30 per cent 
than cost of the materials. 
in another way, transportation cost constituted 
per cent of the total cost of the raw materials 


ject was introduced by the author, who is a con- 
metallurgist,. Washington. in the issue of Feb. 15, 
ntinued in the issue of Feb. 22. He compared pig 
naking costs in the United States, Great Britain, 
mand Lorraine, before the war and today. 


Pig Iron Costs 


laid down at the furnace before the war increases in 
rates were made. In 1920, and until the reduction of 
July 1, 1922, the cost of freight alone on raw materials 
delivered to these furnaces averaged more than $13 
per ton of pig iron. Allowing for the 10 per cent re- 
duction of last year and certain readjustments in ore 
supply, it is likely that most of the merchant furnaces 
in the eastern part of the United States now have to 
pay more than $10 in 
freight for every ton of 
pig iron they make, or 
about 75 per cent more 
than they did before the 
Today war. 

roughly as While the burden of 


1.0 in the United increased freight costs 
on raw materials has not 
been quite so heavy on 
furnaces located in. the 
Central Western States, 


States 
to 0.53 in Lorraine 
to 0.65 in Belgium 


And High American Freight Rates Are 
Largely Accountable now amounts to very 


it is reasonable to assume 
that at the average 
American furnace the 
freight on raw materials 


to 0.63 in Great 
Britain 


close to $9 per ton of pig 

iron, whereas $5 was the 

commonly accepted fig- 
ure before the war. Existing rates on coke are in the 
neighborhood of 75 per cent higher and ore rates are 
over 60 per cent more than they were in 1913. 

Definite comparisons are almost impossible to secure 
at present, but it is fairly certain that even now Amer- 
ican railroad freight charges per ton per mile are lower 
than those of any other country except Germany, where 
transportation subsidies have constituted an excessive 
drain upon the resources of the government. Before 
the war the cost of railroad transport per ton-mile was 
60 to 70 per cent higher in France and Germany than 
it was in the United States, and about two and a half 
times as much in England as in this country. It was 
this condition, coupled with the remarkably cheap move- 
ment of ore on the Great Lakes, which aided the Amer- 
ican iron and steel industry to assemble its raw ma- 
terials at a cost which did not unduly handicap it in 
competition with the industries in foreign countries, 
despite the long distances over which these materials 
had to be carried. 

Increased transportation costs, however, have upset 
the balance. While foreign rates have likewise in- 
creased, and in some cases to an extent even greater 
than those in this country, nevertheless, the effect upon 
the iron and steel industries of Europe has not been so 
serious as it has been in this country, because freight 
charges over there have never been so dominant a 
factor in production costs. 


Short Rail Hauls in Europe 


In England the maximum ore haul is on the West 
Coast, where it amounts to 100 miles; in other sections 
of Great Britain the blast furnaces are either at sea- 
board or adjacent to domestic sources of ore supply and 
always within a few miles of coke. The average haul 
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on raw materials is probably not more than 25 or 30 
miles in any of the different districts, and is usually 
much less. On the Continent, while the distances are 
in many cases greater than they are in England, the 
cost of transport on raw materials is frequently less 
than half what it is in the United States. 

When it comes to export trade, the American in- 
dustry is at a still further disadvantage in the form 
of the railroad hauls from its inland furnaces to sea- 
board, since most of the larger foreign plants (and 
practically all those that do any considerable export 
business) are much more advantageously situated for 
shipment of their products overseas. In this connection 
the views of Francis C. Hood of the National Federa- 
tion of Iron and Steel Manufacturers (Great Britain) 
are of interest. While seeking some of the data used 
in the present article some time ago in London, the 
writer received valuable assistance from Mr. Hood, 
who, in common with several of his colleagues in the 
federation, is exceptionally well informed as to the 
international situation in the iron and steel trade. In 
a careful study of present trade tendencies, published 
in the Manchester (England) Guardian, he says: 

“In export trade the Pittsburgh manufacturer is 
handicapped by the fact that it costs $5 to $7 to send 
a ton of finished steel from the works to the nearest 
seaport. Although she produces one-half of the total 
world output of steel, America will not swamp the 
world market in steel. In the Canadian market she is, 
and will remain, supreme; in other markets, and notably 
in Japanese and South American, she is a formidable 
competitor. A more continuous interest is taken in 
export business than before the war, and the danger 
is thereby increased that a depression in the home 
market may lead to an inundation of the world market 
by American steel. But the hard facts of geography 
make America a competitor and not a dictator in the 
world steel market.” 


Europe Has Little Surplus Iron or Steel 


From the cost data now available and which have 
just been summarized in this article, it might be readily 
contended that the American iron and steel industry 
would not only fail to become a dictator in the world 
market but even that she would have trouble in meeting 
foreign competition in her home markets. Despite the 
temptation to do so, it should be remembered that it 
is dangerous to draw definite conclusions as to the 
extent and direction of future trade. 

On the basis of indicated costs, it would be quite 
possible to prove that foreign iron and steel would be 
piled up on our shores in ever increasing quantity and 
be carried even to our remotest inland markets. But 
there are other factors than existing costs, as may be 
inferred from the fact that only two or three years 
ago American steel was the cheapest in the world, 
although now it is about the most costly. While it is 
true that the costs of producing iron and steel all along 
the line are probably less abroad than they are in the 
United States, this condition is not of itself alarming, 
at least for the moment. 

Europe has had her hands full to keep her indus- 
tries going at all. Never since the war has there been 
a huge surplus for export and, when the world was 
clamoring for steel and when it was able and willing 
to pay almost fabulous prices for its most urgent needs, 
European countries could spare but trifling amounts 
as compared with their prewar exports. Now, after 
more than four years, England and Belgium have ap- 
parently reorganized their industries so as to engage 
actively in export trade, but France has not yet been 
able to assume the position which she should rightfully 
have inherited when she gained control of German 
mines and plants under the Treaty of Versailles. 


Not only has reconstruction absorbed a large 
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amount of steel for home consumption in Franc 
also the critical state of fuel deliveries has limit, 
output to a point which leaves a relatively m: 
surplus for export. The loss of Lorraine leaves 
many with scarcely sufficient furnace capacity to s 
the needs of her own consuming industries, Th 
quisition of machinery works by steel manufact 
indicates a well-advanced tendency toward the de 
ment of a comparatively few, highly integrated 

rations which, while they produce large quantiti, 
steel and iron, will have very little to spare over 
they themselves employ in the manufacture of h 
fabricated articles; in fact, there is cause to bh 
that there may be a deficit for Germany as a w! 


Outlook 


For the immediate future it would seem 
England and the export unit which comprises th: 
dustries of both Belgium and Luxemburg wil! 
the lion’s share of the export markets of the 
The Ruhr situation, however, will have a pro! 
influence upon the output of all Continental coun: 
and a stoppage of coal production or distribution f 
that area will eliminate not only France and Germ 
but also Belgium and Luxemburg from export trad 
Provided she can secure a dependable supply of 
from Westphalia, however, France should gain a la: 
slice of international business in competition 
American exporters. 

On the basis of conditions existing before the oc 
pation of the Ruhr, it would seem that export trad 
would prove much less profitable in the United States 
than in England or Belgium, and that this condition 
would continue for some time. The price of coke in 
this country doubtless will be considerably reduced 
before long, and eventually ore and limestone may be 
a trifle cheaper at the mines and quarries, but the main 
obstacle in equalizing costs of production here and 
abroad is the burden of much higher freight rates than 
were anticipated when the sites for most American 
plants were chosen. 


Agricultural Implement Exports in 1922 


Two-thirds of all our 1922 shipments of agricultura 
implements went to three countries—Canada, Argentina 
and France—and ten countries absorbed 85 per cent of 
the total, according to the figures of the Departmen! 
of Commerce. The first three countries occupy the san 
relative positions as in 1921. In 1920 the order wa 
Canada, France and Argentina; in 1919, France, Ca! 
ada and Argentina. 

The ten principal buyers of this type of machiner) 
will be found tabulated below. Of the exports to Car 
ada the principal articles were tractors and threshing 
machines, while to Argentina the principal items w 
threshing machines, harvesters and reapers and plows. 


oo er $9,440,084 United Kingdom... $1,115,816 
Argentina 5.360,845 British S. Africa... 697,00) 
France . 3.918.877 SNE Se ad , 41 ) 443 
Mexico 1,781,979 SS ree ; 396,587 
PUOGTA. 2 civises 1,298,704 ar as | OE OS 


The Detroit Foundrymen’s Association held its Feb- 
ruary meeting Thursday evening, Feb. 15, in the Em- 
ployers’ Association rooms in the Book Building. Phe 
meeting was devoted to the subject of “High Strength 
in Castings.” E. J. Lowry, metallurgist for Hickman, 
Williams & Co., gave the address of the evening, illus- 
trating his talk with charts showing the effect of the 
various chemical elements in iron, and the result o! 
mixtures and semi-steel on high strength iron. 


ra 


One of every eleven stockholders of the Gene! 
Motors Corporation is an employee as the result of «'s 
tributing to 6000 of its employees 270,000 shares of com 
mon stock and 7600 shares 7 per cent debenture stock, 
given as a bonus in recognition of meritorious ser) 
Approximately $4,500,000 at current market prices ' 
represented by the securities distributed. 


ce. 
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NEW SURFACE GRINDER 


V Ground to Size, Measured, Unloaded, 
)emagnetized and Wheel-Head Adjusted 
Automatically 


iutomatic surface grinder, designated as the 
N \, which automatically grinds the work to size, 
es it, controls the adjustment of the wheel-head, 
and demagnetizes the work, all without atten- 
m the operator, has been brought out by the 
ird Machine Co., Cambridge, Mass. 










Surface 
with which 
yperator’s 
Is Mere- 
Stand at 
ng Station 
y Work on 
g Chuck 
vork illus 
the detail 
ndled at 
ot 2400 
or 1200 


} . 
es, an hour 


itomatic washing machine may also be added, 
e work is delivered to the holding receptacles, 
as welleas demagnetized. The operator’s duty 
y to stand at the loading station and lay the 
the revolving chuck. The machine is new in 
pect and unusual possibilities for the quantity 
on of small work are claimed. 
operation may be understood more readily, per- 
following the course of work through the 
piece is laid on the rotating magnetic chuck 
iding position. There is no magnetism at the 
osition and the piece starts around with the 
ld in place by its own weight. Just before 
reaches the water guards, shown in the detai! 
n, it is held magnetically, and passing 
in opening in the guards is carried under the 
lich has been adjusted accurately to height 
receding pieces. 
sing under the wheel the piece is ground to 
then goes out through the water guards and 
wheel control caliper provided, which auto- 
sets the wheel-head to compensate for wheel 
h may have just occurred. After the piece 


ma- 


1 the caliper the chuck becomes non-magnetic 
plece leaves the chuck, passes through a de- 
er and then down a chute to the holding re- 
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ceptacles. After the piece is removed the chuck sur- 
face is washed with water, so that it reaches the load- 
ing position clean and dry. 

The operation is continuous, the pieces are placed 
on the chuck in the form of a continuous chain of work, 
as shown in the detail illustration. When producing 
up to 1200 surfaces an hour only one operator is neces- 
sary, but in excess of this quantity the part time of 
one helper may be needed, who can be used to serve 
three or more machines. 

The work illustrated is a pipe wrench frame of mal- 
leable iron, on which the stock per surface is 0.015 in., 
and two surfaces are ground to limits of 0.002 in. plus 
or minus. The production per hour, with hand load- 
ing, is 1200 pieces or 2400 surfaces. On a 3 9/16 in. 
roller bearing race of hard steel, with 0.007 in. stock 
per surface, and one surface ground to limits of 0.002 





in., the production is 1800 pieces, 
a dial type of load being used. 
The production on a ball bearing 
race 2% in. in diameter, of hard 
alloy steel, is 11,000 surfaces or 
550 pieces per hour. In this case 
the stock per surface was 
0.007 in., two surfaces ground to 
0.001 in. plus or minus, and a dial 
type of loader used. 

The rotating magnetic chuck is 
of one-piece steel construction and 
is waterproof. It is magnetic only 
under the wheel and caliper, this 
being said to be accomplished simply and without the 
use of sliding or movable contacts. The wheel control 
caliper is also of simple design and the wheel spindle 
is supported on ball bearings throughout. The de- 
magnetizer is connected to the motor circuit and starts 
and stops with the motors. Controls are conveniently 
placed. Lubrication by oil bath is provided for im- 
portant bearings and gears, and water guards serve 
to prevent the splash and spray of coolant. The base 
forms a tank which holds 180 gal. of coolant, and also 
acts as a settling pan from which the chips may be 
removed while the machine is in operation. 


also 


The annual exhibit of evening work in the school of 
science and technology of Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., will be held on the evening of March 8. This 
season’s courses include some forty classes in mathe- 
matics, industrial physics, electricity, technical chem- 
istry, mechanical drawing, machine design, strength of 
materials, structural design, stationary steam engineer- 
ing, automotive engine maintenanee and repair, ma- 
chine work and tool making, forge work, foundry prac- 
tice, roof-framing and stair building. The enrollment 
in these evening courses now number 1162 men regu- 
larly employed in various vocations. 
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Heald Internal Grinder Equipped with Hy- 
draulic Drive for Table 


The Heald Machine Co., Worcester, Mass., has 
placed on the market an improved internal grinding 
machine known as style No. 72, which is offered as a 
production machine of maximum accuracy and unusual 
ease of operation. Hydraulic drive for the table, to 
permit wide variation of speed and instantaneous re- 
verse, is a feature. The machine is gearless, driving 
gears and speed boxes having been eliminated. It is 
rated to swing work 15 in. in diameter and grind to a 
depth of 11 in. Work 12 in. in diameter can be handled 
inside of the standard water guard. 

The hydraulic arrangement for the table drive is 
operated by oil. Movement of the table is controlled by 





Internal Grinder With Hydraulically Operated Table. 
Table speeds are from 2 in. to 36 ft. per min. 
New wheel truing and _ sizing device, and belt 


tightener are features 


the two levers, mounted on the base, shown in the front 
view illustration. The upper lever, of ball handle type, 
controls the direction of the table movement, and the 
lower is the throttle and speed control. The latter is 
moved to the left, the first position on the quadrant 
giving a table speed of 2 in. per min. and the last po- 
sition, at extreme left, giving 36 ft. per min., various 
other speeds being obtainable between these points. 
The throttle lever may be moved from zero to the posi- 
tion of highest sped without damage to the machine. 
Adjustable dogs are provided for automatic reversal. 
The work-head is a heavy casting, mounted on a 
bridge as shown, and is driven from a five-step cone 
pulley countershaft, providing five speeds for the work. 
The starting and stopping lever extends through the 
cover as shown, and is arranged to engage a friction 
clutch on the inside of the spindle drive pulley. Move- 
ment of the lever to the left engages the clutch, and to 
the right withdraws it. These movements at the same 
time start and stop the water supply. The work-head 
can be swiveled up to 45 deg. for taper grinding, and 
is graduated in degrees and inches of taper per foot. 
The cross slide is mounted on the table, and carries 
the flexible idler and wheelhead. A positive stop per- 
mits the grinding to a given size without watching the 
dial, and fine adjustment is provided to compensate for 
wheel wear. The flexible idler with belt tightener is 
mounted on the cross-slide as shown, and consists of a 
flexible driving pulley which is mounted on ball bear- 
ings and is intended to keep the drive belt taut auto- 
matically. From the idler, the drive is to the wheel- 
head by an endless belt which runs over a spring belt 
tightener, said to maintain a belt wrap of 85 per cent 
and also reduce side strain on the wheel-head bearing. 
The wheel-truing device incorporated is a feature, 
and is arranged so that it can be dropped into position 
quickly, and when not in use may be swung up and out 
of the way. Nineteen sizes of wheel-heads are avail- 


able, which permits of having the proper siz 
for the work in hand. These heads are quick 
changeable, and are equipped with a pulley o: 
size, a feature intended to eliminate guesswo) 
wheel speeds. 

The base is designed so that the lower pa 
an oil reservoir, the weight of the oil being sa 
considerably to the rigidness of the machine 
to absorb slight vibrations. The reservoir is 
inclosed to keep dirt and other foreign matter { 
oil. A shaft at the rear, mounted in ball 
serves to drive the water pump and also the oil 
pump for the table drive. 

The machine requires a floor space of 40 
The length of the base is 59 in., and the chuc! 
is 46 in. from the floor. The speed of the coun: 
is 600 to 620 r.p.m. 


Materials for Manufacturing 


While the import figures for November an 
ber have not yet been made public by the De; 
of Commerce, a brief analysis is possible of 
eral character of imports for the first 10 mont! 
year, and of exports for the entire year 1922 
pared with similar figures for 1921 the inforn 
contained in the table below. All figures are e» 


in millions of dollars. 
-——Exports—, -Im 


Groups 1921 1922 1921 
Crude materials for use 
in manufacturing.... 984.0 981.3 689.1 


Manufactures for fur- 
ther use in manufac- 
NE nic bd ee Rae 399.2 437.8 281.6 
Manufactures ready for 
consumption ........ 1626.0 1292.4 514.3 
Imports of crude materials for our manufacturing 
plants were last year over a third more than those of 
1921, and imports of partly manufactured g for 
further manufacturing in the United States were ove! 
one-half more in 1922 than in 1921, while the imports 
of manufactured articles ready for consumption wer 
not much more (barely 7 per cent) last year than i 
1921. Exports of raw materials were practically the 
same in the two years, exports of partly manufactured 
goods were 10 per cent greater in 1922 than in 1921 
but the exports of consumption manufactured 
1922 were only 80 per cent of those of 1921. The figu 
are an index of the increased manufacturing t 
within the United States last year and of thé 


ished size of the exports. 


Industrial Advertisers’ Association Admitted 
to Associated Clubs 


At a recent meeting of the National Comm! 
the Associated Advertising Clubs of the World 
quest was filed by Keith J. Evans, president of th: 
dustrial Advertisers’ Association, for the admiss 
that body as a department of the Associated Clubs. 
After some discussion, the National Commission voted 
unanimously to bring in the Industrial Advertis 
Association as a new department. This will add to th 
Associated Advertising Clubs a large group of indus- 
trial corporations that have hitherto taken no interes! 
in general advertising. Last year the Industria! Ac- 
vertisers’ Association held one of the most success!U 
department meetings in connection with the convento! 
of the Associated Advertising Clubs of the World 4 
Milwaukee. This year in June there will be anothe! 
complete program at Atlantic City. 


ly 
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Engraving Steel and Copper Plate 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 26.—The Department 0! ' 
merce announces that according to reports mad 
Bureau of the Census the value of products 0! 
lishments engaged primarily in engraving s' 
copper plate amounted to $27,494,000 in 1921, om 
pared with $24,209,000 in 1919 and $13,786,000 19] p 
an increase of 13.6 per cent from 1919 to 192! 1 of 
99.4 per cent for the seven years from 1914 
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Mining and Metallurgical kingineers 


Discuss Steel and Blast Furnace Subjects at Annual February 
Meeting—Drill Steel Investigation— 


Non-Ferrous Meetings 


titute of Mining and Metallurgical Engineers, 
ield as a part of the 127th meeting in New York 
eek, were poorly attended and were not charac- 
| by as much interest as was manifested at the 
“me meetings a year ago. The papers, for one thing, 
were not the kind that is calculated to develop active 
sion. Then there is missed such broadly inter- 
( participants as the late Dr. Henry M. Howe and 
J Johnson, Jr. The two steel sessions were held 
morning and afternoon of Wednesday, Feb. 21. 
7 orning session lasted one hour and the afternoon 
an hour and a half. 


‘| iE iron and steel sessions of the American In- 


Galvanizing Malleable Iron 


interesting paper on malleable iron was pre- 
i by W. R. Bean, head of the research department, 
rn Malleable Iron Co., Naugatuck, Conn., under 
title “Deterioration of Malleable in the Hot-dip 
Galvanizing Process.” The results of the paper are 
of the work of the entire staff of the research 
partment of the company. The paper is well illus- 

| with photomicrographs and charts. 
investigation claims to show that the deteriora- 
f malleable iron in the hot-dip galvanizing process 
is intimately associated with the amount of phosphorus 
and silicon in the iron. When the phosphorus and 
silicon are low, the malleable iron will withstand the 


process best with practically no deterioration. High 
phosphorus and high silicon irons are practically cer- 
tain to be embrittled by galvanizing, but if the phos- 


phorus is about 0.10 per cent, the silicon may be as 
is 1.20 per cent without serious trouble. 
One of the curves in the paper differentiates be- 
irons liable and those not liable to deterioration 
as silicon and phosphorus are concerned, but 
ttention was called to the fact that this curve is at 
t only an approximation. The investigation also 
d that, in those irons that are embrittled, the 
ration by galvanizing is due to the thermal effect 
ng from the quenching after the galvanizing 
ition. Below a certain combination of phosphorus 
licon contents, this effect is at least negligible, 
wove it is becomes very marked. The exact mech- 
of the deterioration, whether due to a species of 
strain, or a segregation of the silicon and 
rus in some way at the grain boundaries, is 
et determined. 
‘ authors submitted micrographic evidence which 
to demonstrate that fracture in the defective 
nized material is intergranular, an abnormal con- 
while fracture in ungalvanized material is trans- 
g ar. In other words, the brittleness of such mal- 
as deteriorates in galvanizing is due to inter- 
ir weakness. The means for eliminating gal- 
¢ brittleness developed in this investigation are 
| to have been found practicable from a pro- 
standpoint. 
written discussion, Mr. Marshall of the Ohio 
said he was able, as a result of considerable 
ent, to corroborate some points in Mr. Bean’s 
but he believed that the cause of the embrittle- 
s quenching from the galvanizing temperature 
t if slower cooling were employed less embrittle- 
uld result. He did not believe that composition 
only factor. 
question as to whether hydrogen played any 
the phenomena was raised, to which Mr. Bean 
that this might be true, but if so he believed it 
to hydrogen taken up originally and possibly 
and nitrogen. His experience was, however, 
re is no difference between castings that have 
kled and those that have not been pickled. Mr. 


( 


Bean also stated, in reply to a question as to the dif- 
ference between cupola and air furnace malleable, that 
no cupola iron had been used, but it was his opinion 
that the results would be essentially the same with 
either class of iron. 


Dirty and Clean Steel 


The subject of dirty steel was brought before the 
meeting by a paper by H. W. Gillette, chief alloy 
chemist, United States Bureau of Mines, Ithaca Field 
Office, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. The title of 
the paper was “Application of Colloid Chemistry to the 
Production of Clean Steel,” and was presented in 
abstract by the author, who said in part: 

Dirty steel is a matter of definition which will vary 
with the point of view. Such steel is unreliable, espe- 
cially in resisting fatigue. Dirt is present in the 
molten metal as an emulsion or suspension of colloidal 
nature. The processes of producing steel at present 
tend to destroy such suspensions but produce only rela- 
tively clean steel. The colloid chemist is acquainted 
with other methods of destroying such suspensions, but 
not enough is known of the fundamental properties of 
colloids in molten metals to permit of direct applica- 
tion of these methods. Such knowledge should be 
sought and the making of both steel and non-ferrous 
alloys should be studied from the colloid viewpoint. 

The author defined clean steel as one containing 
nothing that is not in solid solution in the austenite 
field. No such steel has been made and perhaps never 
will be. Generally speaking, crucible and electric steels 
are cleaner than acid open-hearths, which, in turn, are 
cleaner than basic open-hearths, and these in turn 
cleaner than converter steel. But even electric furnace 
steel from careful and experienced makers is not 
always truly clean in the strict sense of the word. As 
Giollitti points out, molten steel is an emulsion of 
liquid steel and liquid or solid dirt, including sulphides, 
oxides, slag, etc., whether originally present or pur- 
posely introduced as scavengers. It is essential to the 
breaking up of emulsion that time be given for the 
steel to lie quiet, but opinion is divided as to whether 
this period should be preceded by agitation or not. 
Crucible melting permits of this quiescent period to a 
high degree, and electric furnace melting is almost as 
satisfactory, but the same cannot be said of the other 
processes. In general, the methods of melting best 
calculated to allow the breaking up of emulsion produce 
the cleanest steel. 

The author quoted quite liberally from the eminent 
colloid chemist, Prof. W. D. Bancroft, of Cornell Uni- 
versity. He concluded by saying that there are doubt- 
less various paths leading to clean steel, but only one 
of these, a final quiet period in electric or crucible fur- 
naces, is so far in use. Until a systematic study is 
made of the methods which the colloid chemists can 
suggest, only the surface of the possibilities has been 
scratched. No stone should be left unturned in the 
effort to produce clean, dependable steel for use where 
safety to lives is involved, and where requirements of 
lightness make it desirable to use a low factor of safety. 
To find such methods, the Bureau of Mines has planned 
a fairly definite program, but its funds at present do 
not permit this investigation to proceed with thorough- 
ness. 

Prof. Albert Sauveur, Harvard University, termed 
the subject brought up by his paper a most important 
one, but he did not consider it a question of colloid 
chemistry. He called attention to the reference that, 
when steel is tested in the direction in which it is 
worked, the physical results are radically different 
from tests taken at right angles to the direction of 
work, as in tranverse tests. In his opinion the presence 
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of inclusions has some effect upon the results, but he 
believed that dentritic segregation is certainly a cause 
which has an effect even when inclusions are absent. 


Last Work of Dr. Henry M. Howe 


A paper which represents the last work of the late 
Dr. Henry M. Howe, which he was unable to complete, 
entitled “The Influence of Temperature, Time and Rate 
of Cooling on Physical Properties of Carbon Steel,” 
was presented by Francis B. Foley, metallurgist, United 
States Bureau of Mines, Mississippi Valley experiment 
station, Rolla, Mo., who completed the work together 
with Joseph Winlock, assistant metallurgist, Bureau 
of Mines, Philadelphia. The paper is a complete one 
of 47 printed pages, well illustrated with photomicro- 
graphs and charts. Only a brief idea of its contents 
is here possible. Steels of 0.34, 0.52 and 0.75 per cent 
carbon were subjected to various temperatures above 
the critical point, held for 10, 60 and 120 min., and 
cooled at various rates, after which their tensile prop- 
erties, hardness and resistance to impact, were com- 
pared. The second part of the paper covered a 0.52 
per cent carbon steel quenched in water from different 
temperatures above the critical point and drawn at a 
number of temperatures below Ac;. The third part of 
the paper was devoted to the result of repeated heat- 
ings of the same steel, the specimens treated in round 
sections % in. in diameter. 

Commenting upon this paper, Prof. Sauveur stated 
that the physical properties of steel depend first upon 
the microstructure and second upon dendritic segrega- 
tion. In his opinion the first of these has been thor- 
oughly studied but the second was ignored. 


Cooling Curves of Large Ingots 


A fourth paper, not formally presented, was entitled 
“Heating and Cooling Curves of Large Ingots,” by F. 
E. Bash, research engineer, Leeds & Northrop Co., 
Philadelphia. It deals with a test which was made on 
an ingot 45 in. in diameter to determine the rate at 
which heat penetrated and the length of time necessary 
to bring the whole mass to a forging heat. Tempera- 
tures were determined by inserting thermocouples in 
holes drilled in the end parallel with the axis. After 
heating to a forging temperature, the ingot was with- 
drawn from the furnace and allowed to cool in the air 
while cooling curves were determined. The test showed 
the difference in temperature between portions of the 
interior as compared with the temperature of the 
furnace gases. It also showed the length of time re- 
quired to pass through the critical temperature range 
and the time required to reach a forging heat. 


Silicon Steels 


“Low Temperature Brittleness in Silicon Steels” 
was the title of a paper presented at the close of the 
Wednesday morning session, presided over by Dr. 
George K. Burgess, Bureau of Standards. The author 
was Norman B. Pilling, research department, Westing- 
house Electric & Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa. He 
called attention to the practical limitations to the use- 
fulness of silicon steels which follow from the hardness 
and brittleness which silicon imparts to iron, making 
iron alloys with more than 8 per cent silicon unusable 
except for castings. In thin sheets of commercial 
silicon steel, if the silicon exceeds 4.20 per cent the 
sheet is too brittle for satisfactory shaping by punch- 
ing or shearing. The first part of the paper described 
some tests performed on a thin sheet of steel con- 
taining silicon 4.69, manganese 0.22 and carbon 0.075 
per cent, which had been found unsuitable for stamp- 
ing. A test in which the speed of bending of this steel 
varied between wide limits showed that the type of 
fracture does not change when the rate of bending is 
greatly increased but remains transcrystaline and that 
the tendency to fracture can be counteracted by slow 
bending. 

It does not seem, says the author, that the brittle- 
ness of this high silicon steel is susceptible to per- 
manent improvement by heat treatment, and modifying 
the rate of cooling to an extent sufficient to change the 
carbon from carbide to temper carbon or increasing 
the annealing temperature, which is normally 800 deg. 





C., has no noticeable effect, other than that qu 
seems to increase the brittleness. Reanneali 
range of temperatures between 625 and 815 « 
practically no effect. 

The author summarized his experiments }: 
that the brittleness of silicon steel is an inhere 
erty of iron modified by the alloyed silicon; ¢} 
mercial silicon steel becomes brittle when th 
content exceeds 4.20 per cent; that temporary 
may be obtained at temperatures slightly abo, 
pheric, the necessary temperature depending 
composition of the steel, and that brittlenes: 
slightly modified by heat treatment. 


The Physics of Steel 


Under the title “Continued Discussion 
Physics of Steel,’ William R. Webster, Phil: 
brought before the institute a subject which lise 
cussed by him at the meeting in February, 1) In 
his absence it was presented by Prof. C. R. H ird, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Ca ige, 
Mass. 

Assuming that the time is ripe for a renewa 
discussion on the physics of steel, the estimat 
mate strength of pure iron, and the increas its 
strength by carbon, phosphorus and manganese, wer 
stated and discussed. All of this can be considered as 
an introduction to the practical use that is now being 
made of such data in selecting the heats of stee! best 
suited to give the required physical tests demanded in 
the finished rolled material. The chemical composition 
of a steel, of course, tells only a part of the story, as 
many other factors must be considered, and controlled 
as far as is possible. Many of these matters are now 
being standardized in practical every-day work by 
the general use of better heating furnaces and th 
control of temperatures by pyrometers instead of by the 
eye. 

In most of the steel manufacturers’ practical! work- 
ing tables used for grading steel, no attempt has been 
made, he says, to consider separately the effect of each 
element, but only the combined effects of carbon, phos- 
phorus and manganese. Such tables are now gener- 
ally based on the results of tension and bending tests 
of rolled steel of different weights and thickness that 
have complied with the standard specification on which 
they were rolled. The tables, however, tell only a part 
of the story and generally will apply only to the rolled 
material of the mill from which the test records were 
obtained. For this reason, every endeavor is made to 
standardize all of these working conditions as far as 
possible. 

“We now need for permanent record some of these 
working tables in order to show just what advances 
have been made in the past 30 years, together with 
information as to how the data were arrived at, the 
necessary changes that have been made in the tables 
from time to time, and—most important of all—some 
details of the troubles manufacturers now have with 
their steel.” . 

Mr. Webster’s paper contained four illustrations 
which consist of curves coordinating the effects of in- 
crements in carbon and manganese on the tensile 
strength of basic open-hearth and acid Bessemer stee!s. 
Professor Sauveur expressed the opinion that there 
are many uncertain factors to be considered and 
stated that the ingots should really all be of the same 
size and undergo the same reduction to obtain reliable 
conclusions. 


¥ ad 


Foundry Pig Iron Specifications 


Another subject not entirely new was introduced at 
this session, namely, the “Tentative Specifications tor 
Foundry Pig Iron of the American Society of Testing 
Materials.” This matter was introduced at this se 
sion to bring out further suggestions on 4 subject 
which was quite thoroughly discussed at the June, l=. 
meeting of the testing society. It was presented In 
abstract by Dr. Richard Moldenke and those in a 
tendance had a reprint of the tentative specifications 
for foundry pig iron from the records of the meeting 
last June. In this case also very little new information 
was added to what had already been brought out . 
Atlantic City last year. Doctor Moldenke presente 
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rief review of what had been done up to this time 
concluded his presentation by making the following 
ement: 
ie subject of specifications for foundry pig iron has been 
izht up as the safe starting point in the metallurgical 
jure of foundry operations, and it seems to point the 
» the further development of safe points of continuity 
production of a number of special lines of castings. 
requirements in the specifications for foundry pig iron 
seen to leave the foundryman absolutely free in the 
ion of what he wants, merely safeguarding the methods 
ich he may know what he gets, as well as protecting 
irnaceman in his proper shipments Similarly, any 
ations for a special line of castings should be very 
in fixing the physical characteristics of the material 
but liberal in the ways and means of producing 


(he discussion following Doctor Moldenke’s presenta- 
was participated in by not only Doctor Moldenke 
Walter Wood, John Howe Hall and R. F. Harring- 
Hunts-Spiller Mfg. Co., Boston. Mr. Harrington 
red from his own experience some corroboration of 

» of the points which Doctor Moldenke has for some 
advocated, namely, that in specifying the compo- 
in of the pig iron which it is desired to obtain, it 

better to ask for a definite percentage rather than 
inge, or in other words, to demand a pig iron con- 
ng 2.50 per cent silicon rather than one ranging 

veen 2.25 and 2.75. Mr. Harrington stated that 
had found it possible to obtain from producers a 
iron closely approximating 2.50 per cent by such 
edure and that by so doing they had secured an 
which more nearly met their needs. 

Voctor Moldenke stated also that in the matter of 
wheels, it had been found by experience that it 
practically impossible to specify both the physical 
chemical requirements and that British users of 
were gradually coming to the conclusion that it 
better to designate the percentage of one or two 


ements than to insist upon a more elaborate specifica- 


or 


To a question of formulating a_ specification, 


which should include iron for steel foundry consumers, 


( 


B 


S 


ight up by Mr. Hall, who again called attention to 
fact that these specifications do not cover such 
Doctor Moldenke replied that this matter is 
ng considered by the committee, which now includes 
ts membership certain representatives of the steel 
indry interests. 


Session Devoted to Coke 


lhe forms of sulphur in coke, the combustion of 

furnace cokes, coke ovens and the use of mag- 
tic ore in blast furnaces were discussed at a joint 
ion on iron and steel and coal and coke, at which 
A. Meissner, United States Steel Corporation, 71 
sadway, New York, presided. 


Sulphur in Coke and the Blast Furnace 


“The problem of sulphur in iron smelting will be- 
ne of increasing importance as the higher sulphur 


‘ke is used, because of the rapidly diminishing supply 
low sulphur coals,” said Alfred R. Powell, associate 


mist Pittsburgh Experiment Station, U. S. Bureau 
Mines. Mr. Powell’s paper was on the “Forms of 
phur in Coke and Their Relations to Blast Furnace 
.ctions.” Coke contains four characteristic sulphur 
tituents, he said: ferrous sulphide adsorbed free 
phur, sulphates and sulphur held in solid solution 
the carbon. Reactions of the sulphur forms of coke 
the blast furnace must be discussed largely from 
retical considerations, he emphasized, because no 
ial study has been made of coke, iron and slag from 
rent zones of the blast furnace. 
When the coke goes through the blast furnace with 
remainder of the charge, the sulphur, said the 
ir, undergoes several reactions. In the reduction 


' the free sulphur and the sulphates are reduced to 
is sulphide, In the zone of spongy iron considera- 
ulphur is taken up by the iron from the coke. The 

ous sulphide of the coke gives up sulphur at this 

t. Removal of this ferrous sulphide from the coke, 

ts conversion into calcium sulphide by liming the 
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coke, largely eliminates this absorption of sulphur. In 
the zone of preliminary slag formation, the absorption 
of sulphur by the iron is largely prevented, In the com- 
bustion zone the sulphur released from the coke is 
probably entirely absorbed by the slag. In this region 
the slag also removes from the iron the excess sulphur, 
which entered the iron in the spongy-iron zone. 

A further study of actual spongy iron, coke and the 
lime or sag from different zones of the furnace was 
stated to be necessary to check the laboratory experi- 
ments. “Further experiments on a large scale, using 
coke from which the ferrous sulphide form had been 
removed, will be of special interest,” said Mr. Powell, 
the action of lime in intimate contact with the coke in 
preventing contamination of the iron by sulphur being 
also emphasized as significant and worthy of further 
investigation on a large scale. 


Combustion of Blast Furnace Cokes 


The results of tests made to determine the relative 
combustibility of four kinds of blast furnace coke, with 
a description of the method used, was given by Ralph 
A. Sherman, assistant physicist U. S. Bureau of Mines. 
The paper, prepared jointly by Mr. Sherman and John 
Blizard, fuel engineer of the Bureau of Mines, Pitts- 
burgh, was entitled “Combustion of Blast Furnace 
Cokes in Fuel Beds.” Lantern slides were used to 
illustrate the equipment employed in the tests, and 
graphs of the data collected. The investigation of the 
process of combustion in fuel beds of blast furnace 
cokes was said to show: That the rate of combustion, 
within wide limits, has no great effect on the final 
products of combustion, and that the relative mean 
combustibilities of the various cokes are different in 
different parts of the fuel bed. The mean combustibili- 
ties of the cokes tested for the entire fuel bed, calcu- 
lated from the stack gases, when burned at a rate of 
approximately 25 lb. per sq. ft. per hr., were stated to 
be, in percentage: Clairton underheated, 77; Clairton 
overheated, 76; St. Louis, 77, and Benham, 73. 

“The Combustion of Coke in the Blast Furnace 
Hearth” was a paper by G. St. J. Perrott, physical 
chemist, and S. P. Kinney, assistant metallurgical chem- 
ist Southern experiment station, Bureau of Mines, Tus- 
caloosa, Ala. The results of experiments made at 11 
blast furnaces were given, the data having been secured 
at six furnaces in the Birmingham district and five in 
the northern. 

The combustion zone of these furnaces, which oper- 
ate on cokes, varying widely in physical characteristics, 
has been explored by means of water-cooled gas 
sampling tubes driven with the hearth through the 
tuyeres. The results were said to show that combustion 
of coke by the blast is complete 32 to 40 in. from the 
tuyeres. Little difference in the character of the com- 
bustion zone of the several furnaces is evident, and it 
was stated that it seems probable that large differences 
observed in blast furnace operation with different cokes 
are due to other factors than the relative combustibility 
of the cokes in the tuyere zone. Factors affecting coke 
combustibility and historical data as to the chemical 
reactions taking place in the blast furnace by analyzing 
the gas at different levels, are included in the paper. 


Koppers and Roberts Coke Ovens 


The method of heat generation and application in 
the Roberts coke-oven wall, and the apparent different 
results, were described by M. W. Ditto, Chicago, in a 
paper on the “Design and Operation of the Roberts 
Coke Oven.” The description covered the recuperative 
type of oven in actual operation and the general operat- 
ing results from the Illinois type of coal were given. 
Lantern slides were used to illustrate various features 
of construction. “Heat Distribution in the New Kop- 
pers Coke Oven,” by Joseph Van Ackeren, superin- 
tendent Koppers Co., Pittsburgh, was read. The design 
of the Koppers oven and a study of the gas distribution 
were outlined and the cross-over flue principle in the 
new type of coke oven emphasized. The new oven was 
said to carbonize 27 tons of coal per 24 hr. as against 
18 tons of the former design. The Roberts coke oven 
was described in THE Iron Ace of March 2, 1922, and 
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the new Koppers oven in the issue of Nov. 16, 1922. 

“Use of Magnetic Ore in the Blast Furnace,” by 
G. P. Pilling, Philadelphia, was the other paper on the 
program for this session. It was fully abstracted in 
THE IRON AGg, Jan. 11, 1923. 


Rock Drill Steel Problems 


The third annual session of those interested in the 
problem of rock drill steel breakage and the heat treat- 
ment of drill steel was held Monday afternoon, Feb. 19, 
and was largely attended. Each year seems to add to 
the amount of interest taken in this subject and, while 
the progress is slow, considerable advance has been 
made. At the first meeting two years ago, an advisory 
committee to the originators of this study, who were 
connected with the bureaus of Mines and Standards, 
was appointed, and at the second conference at the 
convention of the institute a year ago a report of the 
workers in this field was discussed and it was agreed 
that the survey recommended should be undertaken, 
which should have for its object the ascertaining of 
the present status of the practice in the heat treatment 
of drill steels at the mines and the extent to which the 
breakage occurs. 


Work During the Past Year 


The meeting this year was devoted largely to a con- 
sideration of the report of what had been done in this 
matter during the past year. The report is based on a 
study of the progress reports made by Prof. Charles 
Y. Clayton, F. B. Foley and H. S. Burnholz, metal- 
lurgists at various stations of the Bureau of Mines 
and the Bureau of Standards. 

The report is available in printed form and is 
quite lengthy. It relates the general impression re- 
ceived from the visit to 60 mines west of the Missis- 
sippi River, producing copper, iron, lead, zinc and other 
ores. The investigators state that they were struck 
with the lack of means for controlling temperature, 
without which the product in any heat-treating opera- 
tion is bound to suffer. Of six companies which had 
tried pyrometry, five had discarded the equipment be- 
cause the steels did not attain the temperature indi- 
cated by the pyrometer. In most of the mines the bits 
were quenched cold in water and not drawn before 
using, In 10 of the 60 mines, the practice in hardening 
was to quench from the sharpener without reheating. 
There was found to be far more variation in the heat- 
treating methods applied to the shank than to the bit 
of drill steel, and oils of many different kinds are used. 
As to detachable bits, it was found that two types are 
being experimented with, one attached to the shaft by 
a tapering joint, and the other attached by a thread or 
collar. In regard to breakage, it was found that in 
one mine, where good records were kept, about 6500 
steels were broken and 2600 new steels were issued 
during the same year; therefore, more than 60 per 
cent of the broken steels continued in service in shorter 
lengths. The breakage was found to be 6.2 per cent of 
the drills sharpened for the year. This is said to be 
the average experience of mines where breakage records 
are kept. 

Drill Steel Shanks 


A paper, entitled “Hardness and Heat Treatment 
of Mining Drill Steel Shanks,” by Prof. C. Y. Clayton, 
Missouri School of Mines, Rolla, Mo., was presented in 
abstract by the author. He stated that the hardness 
of mining drill shanks varies between No. 196 and No. 
782 Brinell, the greater number of steel showing values 
between 364 and 444; that methods of heat treating 
vary not only between different mines, but also between 
different blacksmiths at the same property. The media 
used for quenching are water, oil and air, and the 
length of the shank treated varies between % and 8 in. 
The author is convinced, as a result of his investiga- 
tion, that a standard method of heat treating must be 
adopted by each shop if drill shanks are to give satis- 
factory service. 


A New Heat-Treating Furnace 


Mr. Foley, who presented an abstract of the report 
of the year’s investigations, also described, by means 
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of lantern slides, a new heat-treating furnace f; 
steel invented by George Gilman, of the Mead, M. 
Co., Boston. It is understood that only one insta 
of this furnace is now being used at a mine, bu 
siderable interest was roused in its method of cor 
tion and operation and it was believed by many : 
time it might become a valuable adjunct in he); 
solve the drill steel problem-in general. For ¢ 
suing year it was decided to continue the investi; 
on the lines already established. 


Institute of Metals 


Undoubtedly a feature of the entire con) 
were the meetings of the Institute of Metals. T 
tendance at these was unusually large and enthu 
At the first session on Tuesday afternoon, Feb. 20) 
sided over by the president of this institute, \\ 
B. Price, there was in attendance a group of auth 
on the subject of solid solutions which it is unus 
find together at one meeting. This subject was 
duced by a paper entitled “Nature of Solid Solut 
by Edgar G. Bain, metallurgical engineer, Natio; 
Lamp Works, General Electric Co., Cleveland. 
presentation of this paper resulted in an anin 
discussion, participated in by Dr. Walter Rose: 
of England, Dr. Zay Jeffries, director of res 
Aluminum Castings Co., Cleveland, Ohio, Anc 
John, research laboratories, Carbide & Carbo: 
Long Island City, N. Y., and others. 


Next Year’s Lecture 


Announcement was made that the annual lectur 
before the Institute of Metals, which this year was 
livered by Dr. Walter Rosenhain, Monday afterno 
Feb. 19, will be delivered next year by Dr. Zay Jeffries 
It was also expected that in the following year, Febru- 
ary, 1925, another eminent foreign metallurgist will be 
brought over to deliver the annual address, which be- 
came a feature of these meetings last year when Dr 
W. D. Bancroft, Cornell University, delivered the first 
lecture. 


The Banquet and Excursion 


The guest of honor at the annual banquet at 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel on Wednesday evening, |e! 
21, was Prince Gelasio Caetani, Italian ambassado: 
the United States. He recounted the manner in whi 
he applied in war the mining knowledge he gained 
in America, his “second home,” at Columbia Univer- 
sity, of which he is a graduate. He referred particu- 
larly to the use he made of the Brunton compass during 
the war, when he directed the famous operations 
the Col di Lana. 

The dinner, which was largely attended, had 
its toastmaster Cornelius F. Kelley, president Ana 
conda Copper Mining Co. The James Douglas medal, 
awarded annually for achievement in _ non-ferrous 
metallurgy, was bestowed on Frederick Laist, manage! 
of the reduction plant of the Anaconda company; 
was presented by Dr. A. R. Ledoux, chairman of the 
awarding committee. Other speakers at the dinne! 
were the retiring president of the institute, Col. Arthu: 
S. Dwight, and the new president, E. P. Mathewson, 
both of New York. 

One of the most attractive features of the wees 
events was the excursion on Thursday, Feb. 22, to the 
largest plant of the American Brass Co., Ansonia, 
Conn., now owned by the Anaconda Copper Mining 
Co. About 400 members and guests went by sp 
train. They were shown the production of cop! 
and brass sheets and wire in the lower unit befor 
noon. An elaborate luncheon was served at the cit 
armory at which each one was presented with a sou 
venir spool of wire 0.002 in. in diameter, one 
long and weighing 1.023 oz., the smallest wire mau 
the company. In the upper unit, where the sme! 
sizes of wire and sheets are produced, a most 
esting feature was the making of extruded product 
and “brass forgings” or hot-pressed shapes in a grea! 
variety. This is the first time that such an insp* 
has been permitted by any of the brass or copper ‘ 
panies in the famous Naugatuck Valley. 
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TOMATIC CONTROL APPARATUS 





culates Temperature and Pressure—Economies 


Claimed—Safety Features 


\ new temperature and pressure controller, for use 
nnection with furnaces and boilers, which-is claimed 
ive from 10 to 30 per cent in fuel oil, has been 
.d on the market by the Combustion Control Co., 
Building, Philadelphia. 

Che illustration shows the apparatus as arranged 
ntrolling supply of fuel oil, using air or steam for 
ization. It is made up of two duplicate bodies 
ited on a 
ion housing 
each body 
independent 
nass and 
iary regu- 

gy valves. 

ousing also 

s as a base 
nounting a 
oid frame 
its lever 
‘tions. The 
valve is 
vn at A and 
team or air 
at B. A 
extending 
ugh the 
ng has the 
id levers 
cted at the 
end, and 
justable cross-bar, C, at the lower end. The cross 
arries and operates in unison auxiliary valves, 
which serve to regulate the fuel oil and air or steam 

‘or atomization. A hand wheel, D, for adjustment, 

and indicators and vernier for setting, are provided for 

the cross-bar. Steam or air for atomization has indi- 
it adjustment at FE, E. The by-pass valves, 
G, are also mounted with cross-bars and pro- 
with the hand wheel adjustment, indicator and 

nier shown at H. 

[he steam regulating valve is of the balanced type 
the oil regulating valve is provided with special 
ilar porting to give close regulation and adjust- 

The solenoids are wound for continuous service 
are available for direct or alternating current of 
voltage or cycle. 

The operation of the device for temperature by 
metric control is as follows: Assuming that 1500 
ahr. is required in the furnaces, the by-pass 
s are regulated to bring the heat up to about 1495 
ind to maintain this temperature, which provides 
adiation and vent losses and remains constant. 
pyrometer controller is equipped with high and 

mtacts. After determining the heat losses, the 
for the current is closed and as the indicator of 
pyrometer has been set to 1500 deg., low contact 
e made. A circuit is then made through a two- 
elay and the solenoid is energized, which causes 
e with its lever to rise and carry the shaft with 
ss-bar and auxiliary valves upward, opening the 
and admitting additional fuel oil with steam or 
atomization. 

the cross-bar moves up, adjustment for fuel oil 
le by the handwheel, D, and the proper amount 
r steam by the independent adjustment, E. The 
us added will bring the furnace temperature up 
he pyrometer controller making contact at 1500 
| open the circuit which will de-energize the 

| and cause the auxiliary valves to close. 
furnace temperature regulation being thus 
hed, the load is placed in the furnace. Absorp- 


Automatic 
Boilers 


Temperature and Pressure 


or 


? 
I 

he y 

F’ and 


heat by the furnace load will cause a drop in 
perature, whereupon the pyrometer controller 
ike low contact, the auxiliary valves will open 
‘e fuel will be added. The vernier provided for 
ve cross-bar permits of determining the heating 
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time for various materials or loads, and instant settings 
to duplicate previous performance. 

Safety features are provided. If through failure 
or loss of accuracy of the pyrometer the temperature 
desired is exceeded, the valve will close immediately to 
the point of the furnace temperature maintained. If 
the operating current should fail, the control will close 
to the same point. An emergency rest is provided for 
the solenoid lever so that hand regulation can be in- 
stantly made. 

The apparatus is designed to operate in connection 
with any of the standard pyrometric controllers. For 
pressure control the same type of apparatus is used, 
but is operated from pressure regulation. It is avail- 
able in six sizes 


from %4 to 1% 
in. The %, % 
and %-in. sizes 


are mounted on 
one housing and 
all parts are in- 
terchange- 
able, the %, 1 
and 1%-in. be- 
ing similarly 
standar d- 
ized. Attach- 
ments are avail- 
able for the 
control of com- 
bustion air when 
furnace atmos- 
pheric  condi- 
tions must .be 
maintained. The 
apparatus is 
said to regulate 
range of the pyrometer 
approximately 3 deg. 


Controller for Use With Furnaces and 


atomization 

the temperature within 
controller provided, 
minus or plus. 


the 


which 


is 


Wisconsin Foundrymen Will Hold Meeting in 
April 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., Feb. 26.—The first State-wide 
gathering of Wisconsin foundrymen and men engaged 
in other metal-working industries will be held in Mad- 
ison on April 4 and 5. 

At the request of the Wisconsin Foundrymen’s Asso- 
ciation, an organization of founders, managers, owners 
and executives, a State-wide “metals convention” will 
be held at the University of Wisconsin under the aus- 
pices of the department of mining and metallurgy of 
the College of Engineering. 

As there are 320 foundry groups and more than 
700 different foundries in the State, the foundry men 
expect to have a large gathering at their first State 
convention. 

An exhibit of foundry machinery and equipment will 
be held in the University Stock Pavilion during the 
convention. A program, including six technical sessions 
and visits to Madison manufactories and the Forest 
Products laboratory, is now being arranged 

The Society for Steel Treating, which includes mem- 
bers in Milwaukee, Chicago, Rockford, Moline, Minne- 
apolis, Dubuque, and other cities, will hold a meeting 
at the university at the same time and will have a 
separate exhibit of steel-treating methods, appliances, 
and results. 

The Wisconsin section of the American Institute 
of Mining and Metallurgical Engineers will also con- 
vene at the university. 


Acting on advices received from Washington, the 
Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corporation, Ltd., has _in- 
creased the working period of men employed on Gov- 
ernment work at the company’s Fore River Works, 
Quincy, Mass., to a six days a week basis. This is the 
first time since Aug. 1, 1921, that anything in the line 
of an increase in the working week has taken place at 
the Quincy plant. 
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Improves Precision Grinder Attachment 


A special fully inclosed, ball-bearing, statically and 
dynamically balanced % hp. motor, intended to elimi- 
nate chattering, is among the improved features of the 
new multi-graduated precision grinder known as the 
1923 model, recently placed on the market by the Pre- 
cision & Thread Grinder Mfg. Co., Philadelphia. 

The grinder spindle has been redesigned, the spindle 
and driving pulleys now being machined in one piece 





Improved Multi-Graduated Precision Grinder A 
special motor, statically and dynamically balanced, 
is employed and grinder spindle re-designed 
from solid stock of heat-treated alloy steel. This 


change aims at preventing slippage due to loose pul- 
leys. The rear bearing is designed so that should elon- 
gation of the spindle occur, due to increased tempera- 
ture, it is subject to floating, eliminating extra duty on 
the bearings. The new spindle is heavier than that 
previously employed. 

Ball bearings in the idler pulleys, and an improved 
index for setting the helix angle are also features. A 
dust cap has been provided on the grinder spindle to 
keep dust and grit from entering the spindle housing. 
Improved oiling devices have also been incorporated. 


Improved Employment Conditions in Mil- 
waukee 
MILWAUKEE, WIs., Feb. 26.—Employment condi- 


tions in the iron, steel and machinery industry in Mil- 
waukee continue to indicate gratifying improvement, 
according to the current issue of Business and Finan- 
cial Comment, issued monthly by the First Wisconsin 
National Bank of Milwaukee. It says in brief: 

“The net increase in the number employed by 48 
of the largest firms in Milwaukee county from Dec. 28 
to Jan. 30 was 2226, or 4.4 per cent. This result is 
surprising for the season of the year and is good evi- 
dence of the vigor of industrial expansion. The largest 
percentage of increase occurred in metals and metal 
products, automotive lines and iron and steel products. 
This gain was well distributed among the firms from 
which reports were received. A firm in the farm im- 
plement line took on about 200 additional men. 

“Metal trade firms all show large increases in em- 
ployment, unfilled orders and sales over January, 1922. 
One substantial steel foundry, for example, had 86 on 
its payroll in January, 1922, compared with 265 on 
Jan. 1, 1923. Its sales were 325 per cent and unfilled 
orders 600 per cent of January, 1922. A large com- 
pany in the heavy machinery class had 765 in its em- 
ploy in January last year and 1175 this year; sales 
were 163 per cent and unfilled orders 252 per cent 
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larger. A company manufacturing engines js 
ating at treble the capacity of a year ago, its . 
are twice as large, and January sales show an in 
of 75 per cent. Business in motor trucks appea 
have made a substantial gain. One motor truck 
cern is operating at 88 per cent of capacity, com 
with 44 per cent a year ago.’ 


Machine for Cross Drilling Small Work 


A machine combining its No. 8 automatic se; 
drill head, described in THE IRON AGE of Oct. 19. 
and an automatic indexing fixture designated 
No. 59, has been added to the line of special auto: 
drilling machinery offered by the Kingsbury Mf; 
Keene, N. H. 

In this machine the dial, shown at the left 
illustration, is provided with 12 stations and is ind 
from a cam cut on the friction cam wheel, which 
trols the feed of the drill. The machine will sto) 
the completion of each cycle before indexing, or th: 
lever may be locked in its disengaged position ar 
machine will run full automatically. The cont 
similar to a power punch press equipped with 
feed. 

The fixture is designed for cross drilling 
work, such as binding posts and rivets, and also 
ularly shaped pieces. The dial feed provided is sa 
reduce to a fraction of a second the time usually 
quired to change the work. The drilling also is sa 
be accomplished as fast and more efficiently than 
high-speed hand machine, a feature attributed 
pressure feed system incorporated in the No. 8 ¢ 
head, previously described. The work is placed 
dial with stations shaped to suit it, and is automati 
clamped in the drilling position. The clamping 
is mounted on a substantial plunger and is held 





Automatic Drilling Machine for Crogs Drilling 
Binding Posts, Rivets and Similar Work The aut 
matic indexing fixture is a feature 


alinement through a hardened and ground pin. The 
work is clamped from the back under spring — 

Where the work will permit, it may be ejected from 
the dial beyond the drilling position, in which c: ase 
is said that the operator may easily keep the dial fed 
to produce at the rate of 35 pieces a minute, at a sp! 
dle speed of 4000 r.p.m. Only work with small s 
holes, particularly of brass, can be drilled at this Tat 
however, but as the drilling time automatically adjus' 
itself to conditions, the operator does not have to occupy 
himself with feed adjustments. 


The Sydney C. McLouth Foundry, Marine 
Mich., was completely destroyed by fire Feb. 21. 
company recently started on a large production 
of Ford pistons, and the plant is to be rebuilt at 
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Mill work desperately hot at 
An 


experienced man’s views of 


times, but not too hard. 


“Steel” — Living far from 
Nature, with little time for 


home 








book, “Steel, the Diary of a Furnace Worker,’’* 
by Charles Rumford Walker, 1 was pleased with 

I knew that Mr. Walker had been only a few 

in the mills and that the book had been widely 
As we are both Yale men, I felt a friendly 

t, but I have seen so many college men come and 

n the mills without ever sensing the real spirit 
m that I expected to 
uch to criticise. Also, 
nagine, there always will 
pleasure to an “old 
in pointing out the 
tcoomings of the new 


W icot requested by THE IRON AGE to review the 


sepuenentnanensncennenr 


When I read the book, 
wever, I was both aston- 
shed and delighted with it. 
Probably those who have 
t been through the same 
experiences will miss some 
f the humor of the various 
situations he deseribes, but 
| believe every one will en- 
y Mr. Walker’s style. To 

the book breathes of the 

ind the men who run 

It gives both their 

ts and their lan- 

ruage It is a friendly, 
lly view of conditions as 
ind them. Yet, I be- 
e Mr. Walker has, as I have often done, gotten a 

‘ real pleasure out of this rough, hard work and 

knowing the foreign-born workers as individuals. 
Mr. Walker speaks of the seven-day week and the 

-hour “long turn” as the greatest evils of the mill. 
he rather leads one to believe he was working 

he United States Steel Corporation, although his 
ription of the open-hearth plant which he was in 
ipply to only one mill, that of a large inde- 
in the Pittsburgh district. These facts may 

em related. I wish to make the point that I 
many 24-hour and 36-hour turns for an inde- 
but that in the six years I was with the Steel 
ition I never worked the long turn or saw it 
as part of regular routine except during the 
ke” of 1919. This may be, however, a differ- 
ween the Chicago and Pittsburgh districts. I 
ieve the “long turn” was worked very justly 
ace during the days most of us were in the 

[ do know of a good many evasions of the six- 
rule, but whenever it became at all frequent, 
certainly a lot of “hell raised” from “above.” 
things to take in consideration in judging 

Walker’s brief experience in the mill are that he 

-in the summer time only, when both the work 
laytime sleeping are much harder on the men. 
ld find the same gang in much better shape in 
ther. Just a breath of cool air brings a thrill 
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war and on his 


conditions. 
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than Mr. Walker. 
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ae ae hed by the Atlantic Monthly Press, Boston. Price 


BY ALDEN D. PERLEY 
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The Author and the Reviewer 


HARLES RUMFORD-WALKER, au- 

thor of “Steel,” is one of the editors of 
the Atlantic Monthly. 
Yale, class of ’16, was a soldier in the great 
return worked in 
plants to get at the facts in regard to labor 
(Photo at right, above.) 


Alden D. Perley, the reviewer, is also a 
graduate of Yale and is a few years older 
After graduation, he 
was employed in steel plants for nine years. 
He also was a soldier in the war. 
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On the 
other hand, his work was on large tilting furnaces 
where the work is much cooler than on stationary fur- 


and exhilaration to men coming out of heat. 


naces. He missed entirely the care of a stationary 
furnace tap hole. This is, to my mind, next to cleaning 
out the flues on a blast furnace stove, the most punish- 
ing task in steel making, and it comes once or twice 
every day, instead of once or twice a month as on the 
other job. I might also 
mention here that work has 
been much speeded up in 
the mills since 1919—and 
much more is expected of a 


man. This is an effort to 
get back to the old “nor- 
y el 
nai. 


One who has never tried 
it can little realize how 
desperate some of the work 
in the heat is—heat so in- 
tense that the skin would 
burn instantly were it not 
wet with sweat; heat where 
I have seen a dry handker- 
chief tied across my face go 
up in a blaze; heat where 
one must stand his ground 
even when he smells his 
sweat-wet trousers scorch- 
ing. 

Yet I maintain the work 
in the mill is not too hard. 
It does not drag men down in moderate weather. Men 
really enjoy punishment, or else why do they play foot- 
ball, run races, or engage in prize fights? I have often 
gone through all the stages of exhaustion, becoming so 
weak it seemed I could offer the company no more, no 
matter how willing, but always think of the back 
stretch in the last lap of the mile run. I take the same 
pleasure in seeing Wasco or Steve or Mike give in that 
I used to take in seeing a rival break in foot race. In 
normal weather a worker is sure to get his strength 
back in a day or two. It is generally real manly com- 
petition; and how you get to know yourself in those 
long workouts! 

In the summer I admit hot work is desperate work 
oftentimes. It wears and frazzles out the best of men. 
But I disagree with Mr. Walker that there is in steel 
making the grind of monotony of the building of pyra- 
mids or of working in the cotton mills. Every day is 
different. There is a trial, a daily work-out of both 
patience and physique, that I often crave. There are 
“hell raisin’” moments that blow the best-controlled 
tempers to smithereens. The mill is the one place 
where a man is allowed to exercise a temper and keep 
his friends. There is an absorbingly interesting metal- 
lurgical study on a gigantic scale—something so much 
more satisfying than studying soaps or perfumes or 
peering through a microscope. At least so it seems to 
me. 

But, as Mr. Walker says, the big trouble is there is 
no time at home. By the time the worker goes back 


He is a graduate of 


various 
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and forth there is not time enough left for sleep. 
Mr. Walker’s plant was easy to get in and out of, 
taking him only 20 minutes. In some plants it takes 
that long to get to the gate and then men are drawn 
from a radius of ten miles. I never could understand 
why they legislated out of business the “jitney bus” 
that saved the average man 30 minutes a day at home. 
It was used winter and summer in preference to street 
ears. I also never understood why special-licensed 
jitneys did not come inside the gates to each separate 
department’s loading stand and enter and leave by 
special gates. It always seemed to me that many of 
the officers of big companies thought hard, but only 
along certain lines, the ruts into which they had fallen, 
for even our best plants are still crude with vast room 
for improvement, especially in details—details that 
generally only the laboring man sees and never is 
thanked for mentioning. 

At present there are three to five foreign men single 
to every one that is married. Their homes are gen- 


COST OF LIVING NO HIGHER 


Foods and Farm Products Decrease in January— 
All Other Items Increase—Total Advance, 


13 Per Cent in Year 


Wholesale prices in January averaged just the same 
as in December and November, according to the in- 
formation gathered by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
but were 13 per cent higher than in January, 1922. 

Metals and metal products, as a group, advanced 1% 
per cent during the month, and reached a point 18.8 
per cent higher than a year ago. THE IRON AGE com- 
posite price for pig iron, at mid-January, was 44 per 
cent higher than a year ago, and the composite for 
finished steel was 20 per cent higher than in January, 
1922. 

Metals stand liquidated 68 per cent of the 1920 peak 
price excess over 1913—that is, 68 per cent of that 
excess has been wiped out. This liquidation, a year 
ago, had reached 87.5 per cent, a portion of which has 
since been lost by price advances in nearly all items. 
“All commodities” have been liquidated 62 per cent, on 
the basis of the January figures; a year ago, it was 74 
per cent. 





Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices, by Groups of 
Commodities 
(1913 equals 100) 
Advance in 


1920 1922 1922 1923 One Year, 

Peak Jan. Dec, Jan. Per Cent 
Farm products....... 247 122 145 143 17.2 
oe ee re 248 131 144 141 7.6 
Cloths and clothing... 346 176 194 196 11.4 
Fuels and lighting.... 281 195 216 218 11.8 
Metals and metal prod- 

DE secisccusccunenss 203 112 131 133 18.8 
Building materials.... 300 157 185 188 29.7 
Chemicals and drugs... 213 124 130 13 5.6 
House-furnishing goods 275 178 182 184 3.3 
Miscellaneous ........ 208 117 122 124 6.0 
All commodities....... 247 138 156 156 13.0 


Figures of the National Industrial Conference 
Board, New York, show the January cost of living at 
58.1 per cent above the figure for July, 1914. This is 
a slight reduction from the 58.9 per cent excess in 
December. The only items showing change were food, 
which decreased 2 per cent during the month, and 
clothing, which increased 2.2 per cent. The figure has 
shown slight variation over the past year, the highest 
of the twelve months being the December figure, while 
the lowest was 54.5 per cent in August. 


Temple Furnace to Be Blown In This Month 


Temple furnace at Temple, Pa., will probably be 
blown in March 20, according to present plans. _ S. 
Valentine, Oxford, Pa., is to be superintendent, with 
Frank Le Claire, of Port Henry, N. Y., as his assistant. 
Improvements made recently include a new hearth 
jacket with complete new bosh, new stack lining and 
modern equipment at the top; a new pig breaker ele- 
vator and building; a new 50-ton Howe track scale and 
new roofs on the cast house and other buildings. 





erally large boarding houses. Surely the idea 
tion for the future is to expect each man to hav. 
a family, a house. Our foreign sections shoul: 
out to allow each family a home, a garden and . 

We should be planning for such towns in th: 

Eight hours at the mill would allow some time ¢ 
at the home and help keep down the cost of |; 

is true that the extra four hours are not worth 

to the boarder, but we must work toward th, 
Even today we can do much to help the men ge: al 
out of the mill more quickly and to get farthe: of 
town to live. 

To my mind the workingman’s case is not ne 
of “No can live” of which Mr. Walker speaks t of 
a “helluva way” to live, this artificial life, so fa, 
nature. It is a life of tenements, of a few « ) 
property women, of drinking, of long hours of picht 
and day work. There is little incentive to acco 
ment where there is no home, no children to 
nothing but the same old long-houred job. 
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MORE WORKERS BUT LOWER }\)\ 


Increasing Employment in Identical Shop. \c. 
companied by a Decrease in Average W ayes 
WASHINGTON, Feb. 21.—Bureau of Labor St 


figures for January cover 4153 establishments in 4 
manufacturing industries and involve 1,839,678 em- 


ployees whose weekly payroll amounted to $45,107,280. 
Compared with December, there was an increase of 1.4 
per cent in number of workers, but a decrease of 2.8 


per cent in the total wage payments, connoting a de- 
cline of 4.07 per cent (from $25.56 to $24.52) in the 
average pay envelope. 

Figures for the principal metal working industry 
follow, with comparisons between January, 1923, and 
the preceding month and the same month one year ago. 


Number Average 
of Estab- Number Week's Pay 
Periods lishments of Men Payroll Envelope 


Tron and Steel 


Dec., 1032... 1864 216,788 $6,064,831 $27.98 
oam.; 2ass,.. 184 219,954 6,015,093 27.35 
Jan. 1922*.. 110 109,708 2,054,756 18.73 
Automobiles 
Dec., 1922... 126 223,601 7,013,152 31.37 
Jan., 1923... 12 233,063 6,573,018 28.21 
Jan., 1922°%.. 39 84,418 1,475,644 17.4 
Car Building and 

Repairing 
Deo., Bias. <. 85 97,775 2,710,346 27.72 
Jan., 1923... 85 99,644 2,607,792 26.17 
Jan.. 1922%.. 55 41,125 990,899 24.11 
Foundry and 

Machine Shops 
Dec., 1922... 287 100,617 2,862,210 { 
Jan., 1923... 287 102,937 2,828,005 17 
Jan., 1922... (not reported) 
Metal Workers 

(the four groups above) 
Dec., 1922... 632 638,781 18,650,539 29.20 
Jan., 1923... 632 655,598 18,023,908 27.49 
Jan., 1922¢.. 204 235,251 4,521,299 19.22 





*As present reports cover many more plants, the Ja! 
uary, 1922, figures are of interest only as indicating chang' 
in wage rates. 

+Foundry and machine shops not included. 


Acme Steel Goods Co. to Expand 


The Acme Steel Goods Co., Chicago, is constructing 
an addition to its plant at Riverdale on the Calumet 
River, consisting of two cold-rolling mills, 80 x 580 ft., 
and 100 x 480 ft., respectively, and a warehouse, 75 x 39! 
ft. The buildings will be finished during the spring 
and summer, and will add 250 men to the compaly* 


ail 
payroll. Between 500 and 600 men are now employe¢. 


The Worthington Pump & Machinery Corporatio” 
reports net income of $879,685 for the year ended 
Dec. 31, 1922, after allowing interest, depreciation an¢ 
taxes. This compares with a net loss of $188,650 
1921. After paying dividends on preferred A and B 


stock, there is shown a deficit of $131,113. ‘ he final 
deficit in the previous year, after paying dividends on 
all stock, amounted to $1,849,035. The presen’ total 
surplus is $2,385,741. 


“ 
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American Machinery Handicapped 


American machinery bound to feel 
the effect of the workings of German liquidation 
particularly in any expectation of 
France or Germany. In a large per- 
German-made 
and Bel- 
machinery 
American 


builders are 


of reparations, 
business with 
cases the purchase of 
Many French 
machine tools and other 
rather have 
but expediency if not regulations require 


centage of 
nachines is compelled. 
gian users of 


equipment would much 
models, 
buying without compelling any drawing on work- 
ng capital. The buyer then 
amount of his claim for reparation. 


The 


merely reduces the 
practice applies only to replacements due 
to the destruction or removal of machinery by the 
Germans during the but this com- 
prises the great bulk of present day business, in 
the process of rehabilitating industry. When ma- 
chinery other than this is to be purchased, the 
buyer must use his own capital and the business 
is along the usual competitive lines. Though the 
American builder is compelled to charge the 
superiority of product many orders, par- 
ticularly for precision and automatic machinery. 

Complaints are heard that some German firms 
are using French and Belgian customers whose 
business is obtained through the channels of repa- 
ration for testing out new models of machine tools. 
Such is the word brought to the United States by 
and 


war, naturally 


more, 
wins 


visiting representatives of European agents, 
by Americans who have been studying the situa- 
tion abroad at first hand. They assert that it is a 
well-recognized fact that the first lot of a machine 
which is new to a German builder is furnished on 
reparation orders, unless strong objection is made, 
and machinery man knows that the first 
machines of any new model are seldom satisfac- 
tory when compared with those that come after- 
ward, when weaknesses of design and construc- 
tion which develop in initial tests under produc- 
tion conditions have been eliminated. Oftentimes 
the maintenance of the unperfected tools is costly 
and they are idle many days while changes or re- 
pairs are being made. 

Since the war German machinery builders have 
been pirating some of the best American machines 
on a large scale, according to authoritative re- 


every 


port. It is an accepted fact that, no matte 
careful the attempt to copy a high grade ma 
may be, the result must be no more than an 
tion until the machine has been given thos 
finements which only practical experience ca: 
Exact measurement of parts and ana! 
not in themselves suffi 
There seems to be no doubt than in Frenc! 
Belgian shops many such machines are opera 
under what may be termed experimental 
tions, with results in the way of production 
comparable with the originals from w 
they were pirated. 

The French or Belgian customer is not always 
in a position to choose, apparently, in these times 
when he is rebuilding his plant and his business 
Under the reparation system, he is at a disadvai 
tage, while the German manufacturer who su 
plies him is at a correspondingly great advantag: 
for the time being. Imitation models are work 
ing side by with the American originals, 
which is not at all good advertising for the Ge! 
and must serve as good publicity for thé 
builders of the United States. 
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of materials are 


way 
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Steel Production and Capacity 


Since the war the steel ingot producing 
pacity of the United States has been somewher' 
between 50,000,000 and 55,000,000 tons a year. No 
estimate of any weight that has been made falls 
outside these limits, and the precise figures mos' 
commonly mentioned are 52,000,000 and 52,500,000 
tons, not that a precise estimate can be made, ut 
that a precise figure is necessary in order to con 
pute or estimate the percentage rate at which 1! 
industry operates. 

It has been remarked that before the wa! 
steel industry almost invariably operated at 
pacity” when it had a sufficiency of orders, 
that at no time since 1916 has it been able to 
so, although frequently well filled with ord 
Regret has been expressed that the steel indus 
has been unable lately to “function” as it used 
do. Such regret is natural enough, but perhaps 
the viewpoint is not precisely the right one. 

The fact really seems to be that steel suffers 


rs 
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a comparison with a reputation built up under 
uliar circumstances. It is not established that 
industry must be able to operate at its capacity 
time it is called upon. Difficulties are en- 
intered, and the steel industry should not be 
ected to do what other industries are not ex- 
ted to do. During the first nine months of 
when there was heavy market demand for 
the industry operated at an average of 80 
cent of capacity, taking capacity at 52,500,000 
for the purpose of computation. From April 
Oct. 1 of last year, feeling the influence of 
coal strike, the industry operated at about 65 
cent of capacity. 
These are low percentages for steel, from the 
ypoint commonly taken, but they would be high 
s; for some other industries. There is the coal 
istry, for instance, which it is said could sup- 
all demands by operating at two-thirds of its 
acity,” but the capacity is eight 
rs in a day while the steel industry takes every 
ite of the 24 hours. 
\s to the alleged showing of capacity opera- 
s the steel industry made before the war, some 
tion may be raised. 
at a rapid rate and processes were being 
A productive unit when installed did 
at once attain its best tonnage. It was the 
t of steel mills to break their previous records 
frequent intervals. Tardily, than in 
ince, capacity ratings were moved up, and the 
tem made it easy for a single plant, or the 
whole industry, to operate at One 
t, forging ahead, made up for another unit that 
nporarily fell back. 
Conditions in the past six years have been dif- 
nt. While the effort to make tonnage is not 
ced, the improvements are more largely along 
line of effecting economies in labor and ma- 


based on 


Improvements were being 


ged. 


rather 


‘ 


“capacity.” 


} 


ils. The steel industry does not need addi- 
al tonnage capacity now but, like every other 
stry, it needs to make the best product pos- 
as cheaply as possible. 
\nother point to be considered before unfa- 
ble comparisons are made between operating 
now and before the war is that, while in 
neral low production costs go with large ton- 
e outputs, it is output per individual unit that 
nts in reducing cost, not output attained by 
erating inefficient and high cost units. There 
re many steel companies whose lowest unit cost 
ttained by operating 80, 85 or 90 per cent of 
total “capacity” rather than 100 per cent. 


» Pacific Coast has over 10! per cent or 48 
he 406 electric steel furnaces contracted for 
stalled in the United States on Jan. 1. From 
furnaces almost every possible product is 
produced, not only steel castings, including 
. but various kinds of iron castings as well. 
ts, both plain carbon and alloy, are regular 
In one plant, two furnaces, one acid 
ne basic, are producing carbon and alloy 
castings, gray and white iron castings and 
alloy ingots. The predominance of the 
bottom is noteworthy, insuring a high grade 
ct in the shortest time. The situation is a 


cts, 
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good illustration of the flexibility of the electric 
furnace and its adaptability in a region of high 
cost pig iron and coal. 


Foremen’s Safety Meetings 


Foremen’s meetings which are being held all 
over the country under the direction of the Na- 
tional Safety Council and its local branches are 
doing a vast good, according to manufacturers 
whose own men have had the advantages of the 
teachings and their stimulus. 

In industrial cities, large audiences composed 
of foremen, subforemen and young men who are 
being trained for minor executive positions listen 
to wise counsel and afterward enter into a gen- 
eral discussion of the particular subject in hand. 
These are the men, it is now generally agreed, 
upon whom, more than upon any other element of 
industrial control, rests the active responsibility 
of industrial hazard, and also the general physical 
health of the workers. 

Many of the large manufacturing corporations 
have long realized this fact and have fostered 
privately the education of foremen and other les- 
ser executives as to these duties. A striking ex- 
ample of this is the American Steel & Wire Co., 
which for years has carried on persistently a sys- 
tem of foremen’s conferences and inspections. . In 
these the department of each foreman in turn is 
subjected to the scrutiny and criticism of his fel- 
low foremen. The psychological effect of the 
practice is easily recognized. 

The subject is not a new one, but new interest 
has been created by the National Safety Coun- 
cil’s sustained drive. Because of these foremen’s 
meetings the accident rate, it is firmly believed, 
has dwindled and with it liability insurance pre- 
miums. At a meeting, it was 
brought out that while 19 per cent of accidents 
in an average manufacturing department were due 
to machinery, 28 per cent resulted in the handling 
of material. Machinery accidents have been re- 
duced tremendously by protection, yet men 


recent foremen’s 


‘an 
get hurt through their own heedlessness, and also 
through ignorance which the foreman has failed 
to remove by sufficiently painstaking instruction. 
In the handling of material, especially where it 
is heavy, there is a wrong way and a right way, 
and the foreman’s duty is to see that the wrong 
way disappears from his department. 

The liability insurance companies which un- 
derwrite workmen’s compensation find wide varia- 
tions between departments of similar equipment 
product. One, for instance, may have no 
cases of septic poisoning, while others have alto- 
gether too many, and oftentimes the investigator 
puts his finger on the heedless foreman as the re- 
sponsible party. He had failed to exercise his 
authority in ordering that injuries be attended 
to properly, particularly the minor injuries. 

At the meetings foremen are urged to have 
frequent talks with their people, individually and 
in groups. To cite again the American Steel & 
Wire systems, each department at intervals is shut 
down during working hours, while the foreman, 
or occasionally some one who specializes in health 


and 
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and safety, talks to the men, hammering in the 
need of due care in this or that respect. It is im- 
pressive to the average employee to see machinery 
standing idle and his pay going on, while he is 
instructed how to take care of himself. It must 
be important indeed, he thinks, if the company 
will stop production to teach the lesson. 

Perhaps nowadays it is the small plant which, 
most of all, needs the system. It cannot afford to 
maintain specialists on safety. In very many 
cases owners have given the subject little thought, 
excepting where they have been spurred on by the 
liability insurance companies. Interest once 
aroused, the conversion from a poor accident risk 
to a good one is likely to be a quick one. 


Pig Iron and Steel Production 


In the latter part of the coal strike last sum- 
mer it was noticeable that the production of steel 
was not restricted so much as was the production 
\f pig iron, while on the other hand November and 
December witnessed increases in pig iron produc- 
tion that had no counterpart in steel. There was 
a substantially unchanged rate of steel ingot pro- 
duction during the last three months of 1922, 
whereas production of pig iron by the steel com- 
panies, as shown by THE IRON AGE monthly blast 
furnace reports, underwent sharp increases. 

What occurred, of course, was that when the 
‘oal strike made coke extremely scarce the steel 
works drew upon their reserves of pig iron, and 
in the last two months of the year these normal 
stocks were replenished. The steel interests were 
moved to restore their reserves promptly, as there 
was danger of another coal strike this year. In 
January the strike threat no longer prevailed, and 
production of steel resumed a natural relation 
with the production of pig iron. There was an in- 
‘rease in both from December to January, but the 
ncrease in steel production was the greater. 

The relation between pig iron production and 
steel production is of broader importance than 
the mere matter of exhausting and replenishing 
steel works reserves of pig iron. The tendency) 
ear by year is to use more scrap in pig iron, be- 
cause supplies of scrap increase relative to the 
‘urrent production of steel. A study of this point 
can be made, by comparing the production of pig 
ron by the steel companies as reported monthly 
»y THE IRON AGE and the production of steel in- 
gots by 30 companies as reported monthly by the 
American Iron and Steel Institute. The sub- 
ject matter is not precisely the same, since a small 
part of the ingot tonnage reported to the institute 
may be made from purchased pig iron, but the 
comparison cannot be materially distorted. 

The total ingots reported by the 30 companies 
for the three years 1920, 1921 and 1922 amounted 
to 31 per cent more than the pig iron reported for 
all steel companies in the period. Taking this 
ratio as basis, or 100, the following relatives are 
shown, indicating the amount by which ingot pro- 
duction exceeded or fell short of the normal or 
average relation to pig iron in the three-year 
period: 

1920, 99; 1921, 95; 1922, 105; August, 1922, 
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119; September, 112; October, 107; Nove 
102; December, 91; January, 1923, 100. 

The relatives show very clearly that the 
companies made much more steel last August 
would be expected from their pig iron prody 
in the month and that, on the other hand. 
made much more pig iron in December than 
needed for their steel production in that n 
In January the balance was restored, and 
ing to the figures it was restored precisely, 

In the difference between the relatives fo; 
and 1922 there is a suggestion that wil] 
watching. There was more steel relative ¢, 
iron made in 1922 than in 1920. In view o: 
large amount of scrap left from the wai 
activities, one would be inclined to expect an o 
site showing, that there was an abnormally | 
scrap supply in 1920, and only a normal supp 
1922. There is a strong hint in the figures 
there is a natural and progressive increase ji; 
proportion of scrap available. Year by yea 
make a larger proportion of our steel by rey 
ing old material and industrial scrap and a sm: 
proportion by taking virgin material from 
ground. 


at 


Road making promises to take conside) 
steel this year. Concrete paving will be laid 
the extent of about 9000 to 10,000 miles this yea: 
if this kind of road construction is continued at 
the rate shown in the past several years. About 
25 tons of reinforcing bars are needed per mil 
for the type of road now well regarded. If one- 
half of the concrete paving should be the heavily 
reinforced, it appears that 1923 will consume over 
100,000 tons of concrete bars for roads alon: 
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Suiting Galvanizing to Conditions of Use 


To the Editor: We have read with great i: 
the comments of the Inland Steel Co. through 
clal representative, Frank A. Weidman, whi 
peared in your Jan. 4 issue. Our conclusions re: 
ing modern galvanizing were not formed so m 
the basis of the examination of the samples in qu 
as they were from the opinions gathered from a 
volume of correspondence and conversation wit! 
various sources enumerated in the second para 
of our article. 

In answer to Mr. Weidman’s well taken point 
garding the samples of galvanized sheets, the 50 
ples in question were all No. 26 gage. The sheets 1 
which the samples were taken were purchased 
regular commercial output of the various mat 
turers, and of these 50 samples only six were re} 
as tight coated; of these six, four were coated in 
and zine pot as indicated by the lead analysis 
coatings. About one-third of the sheets were 
gated and the other two-thirds were flat, with 
preciable differences in the weights of coating 
was distinctly our purpose in gathering these sa! 
to secure the average material furnished to consu 
who were purchasing without specification, and thu 
check up the complaint which seemed so widespr' 
Our investigation extended to other gages as wel! 
example, our samples of No. 22 gage, which is !a! 


1 


used for roofing and siding, do not show zinc coating: 


appreciably in excess of that found on the No. 26 gag 


ht 


We said: “Another reason for reducing the wei"! 
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the coating is to enable the severe bending and form- 
operations, to which some galvanized iron is sub- 
ed, to take place without flaking of the coat.” We 
ik Mr. Weldman confirms our findings in this re- 
when he speaks of the recent railroad specifica- 
showing considerable liberality with regard to the 
ght of coating, inasmuch as these same railroad 
fications are specifically directed to flat galvanized 
ts and contain a severe bending test. 
Mr. Weidman’s letter gives the impression that al! 
inized iron sheets find their ultimate use in some 
icating plant, and therefore the reduced weight of 
ng. We wish to point out that there is a very 
tonnage of corrugated galvanized iron sheets, 
h is subject to no severe fabrication. Would any 
or steel manufacturer furnish the same kind of 
hed steel stock for deep drawing operations and 
the manufacture of springs? And yet is he not 
ing the average buyer of galvanized sheets to take 
it the sheet mills’ fabricating customer insists on 
ng for his particular purpose? 


JAPANESE STOCKS DECREASE 


ices Are Stronger and Less German Material Is 
Offered 


loK10, JAPAN, Jan. 20.—Supplies of imported steel 
erlals are rapidly diminishing, and a shortage is 
oping. Stocks of tin plates and thin steel plates 
ilmost exhausted and prices for these are expected 
mprove. However, the Yawata Government Steel 
ks, which recently decreased its selling prices, 
quotes bars at 97 yen per ton, which is lower than 
present market price, and so the market for iron 
steel materials in general is rather dull. The de- 
ase of the selling prices of the Yawata steel works 
due to the low quotations on German materials. 
tonnage of German material remaining is rather 
The market is expected to continue unchanged 
some time. On the Tokio market, round bars of 
diameter are quoted at 4.65 yen per 10 kamm 

0 lb.), round iron bars from 3/5 to % in. diamete1 
15 yen, square bars from 4.10 to 4.30 yen accordins 
ze, light steel plates at 5.60 yen, medium 6.30 yen 





eavy plates at 6.40 yen. 


Exports of Metal Working Machinery 


page 354 of THE IRON AGE for Feb. 1 
mary of the machine tool exports of the United 
for November and December respectively. The 
irtment of Commerce has now reported upon the 
nations of the December shipments of four of the 
pal types of metal working machinery, lathe 
ng machines, boring and drilling machinery and 
s, shapers and slotters. The principal details of 
report are covered in the appended table, which 
the total number and value under each heading 
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Does not the difficulty with the manufacturer lie in 
the fact that the fabricating customer’s trouble with 
flaking of the present day heavy coated sheets is appa- 
rent immediately when he starts to form the material, 
whereas the average consumer who is not subjecting 
the material to severe hending does not begin to get 
his answer from actual exposures until two or three 
years have passed by? Is there not an attempt to 
make one galvanized product for every purpose, when 
there should be several grades each specifically suited, 
with respect to the coating, for its intended use? 

We still feel that we are working for the mutual! 
interests of the iron and zinc industries in the re 
establishment of the reputation of galvanized iron, and 
trust that there will be further discussion of this phase 
of the subject as well as of galvanized products other 





than sheets. J. A. SINGMASTER, 
Technical Department 
G. F. HALFACRE, 
Research Division 
y 


going to the principal quarters of the two hemispheres, 
the amount going to the leading purchasers 
he grouped headings 


Receiver’s Sale of Equipment at National 
Conduit & Cable Co. 


Equipment and material in the buildings of the 
North Brass Plant of the National Conduit & Cabl 
Co., Hastings-on-the-Hudson, N. Y., will be sold at 


public auction by the receiver at 2 p. m., March 9, on 
the premises. The sale will be conducted by Joseph P 
Day, auctioneer, 67 Liberty Street, New York. The 
sale includes 15 stee] jib cranes; 23 Bullard turret 
lathes; 3-ton Pawling & Harnischfeger monorail hoist; 
12 sheet rolling mi of various sizes with motors and 
accessories; 3 Torrington gang slitting machines with 


3 Torrington sheet slitting and 3 Torrington 
nachines with motors; shears, 
saws, winches, grinders, sheet metal cutters, bearing 


wxes for sheet rolling m Ss, presses, crucible melting 
furnace, annealing furnace fronts and doors, wire 
drawers, chucking machines, saw beds, straighteners, 


buffing machines, blowers, drills, benches, machine and 
‘rane parts. belting, saw horses, tanks and office and 


dining room equipment 
A discount ileulator in the form of a slide moving 
a pasteboard envelope, giving the equivalent simplk 
} } 
discounts for compound discounts, such as are applied 
to steel pipe, has been prepared for general distribution 
the Republic Iron & Steel Co., Youngstown. For 
each base di int the resulting discount given such 
buvers i irye j b eT! . example, is 0 itainable by 
lirect reading t 
Worl Vac 
Vi I 5 per 
i Sintter 
V ‘ i 
’ 9° 
GF 
) } }.791 
¢ 1.173 
{ > 618 
g4 
1.706 
{ 1706 
266 > 801 
754 2 1,625 
l 1 1,176 
$32.09 ) $79,386 16 28.169 
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TO PUSH STANDARDIZATION 


New Plan Approved for Financing the Work in 
Industry 


A new plan for financing the industrial standardi- 
zation work of the United States, which provides for 
membership dues on the basis of 1 cent per $1,000 of 
gross receipts, has been formally approved by the 
executive committee of the American Engineering 
Standards Committee. And 20 of the most influential 
industrial executives of the country have accepted 
places on an advisory committee which will cooperate 
with the ways and means committee in the refinancing 
of the American Engineering Standards Committee. 

In submitting the report of the ways and means 
committee, A. W. Whitney, chairman of that committee 
and of the A. E. S. C., announced a new class of mem- 
bers in the A. E. S. C., to be known as “sustaining- 
members,” and provides a special service to “sustaining- 
members,” including information bulletins on develop- 
ments in standardization work in this country and in 
every other country where industrial standardization is 
in progress. 

The newly created advisory committee of the A. E. 
S. C. includes the following men: 

W. H. Barr, president National Founders’ Association, 
Chicago. 

A. W. Berresford, general manager Cutler-Hammer Co., 
Milwaukee, 

William Butterworth, president Deers & Co., Moline, Ill. 

John J. Carty, vice-president American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., New York. 

W. W. Coleman, president Bucyrus Co., South Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

G. B. Cortelyou, president Consolidated Gas Co., New 
York 

J. K. Cullen, president Niles-Bement-Pond Co., New York 


FOUNDRY COST FINDING 


System Outlined at Meeting of Institution of 


British Foundrymen 


Foundry cost finding, especially in small foundries, 
has been carried on in such a haphazard fashion that 
exceptional interest attached to a lecture which Peter 
Hill delivered to the Lancashire branch of the Institu- 
tion of British Foundrymen on Feb. 3 at Manchester. 

3esides dividing labor into two sections, direct and 
indirect, indirect labor was further divided into cupola 
labor, which included all labor engaged up to that point 
in foundry operations, and molding and coremaking. 
In small foundries it was advisable to regard the dress- 
ing of castings, he said, as indirect labor. 

Materials should also be divided into directly and 
indirectly used materials. The former would include 
all materials actually consumed in the processes of 
molding and casting including not only metal but black- 
ing, facing sand, etc. In the second group would be 
included small tools and equipment which would be 
used over and over again. The inward carriage of raw 
materials, in Mr. Hill’s opinion, should be regarded as 
a direct labor charge, but as the outward charge varies 
and has no bearing on the cost of production no account 
must be taken of it. 

In all foundries there were wasters and on the pro- 
duction report the cause of rejection should be stated 
and replacement castings should be charged as an in- 
direct labor charge. 

Furnace losses were not considered in the system 
outlined by Mr. Hill but in considering metal costs, 
recovery from gates, runners, etc., were taken into 
account. New patterns should not be considered as a 
revenue charge but should be dealt with separately. 
The whole system really amounted to itemization, so 
that the cost of coke and limestone per ton of castings, 
for example, could be calculated. It was possible to 
get low priced coke but lose on final production costs. 

Indirect labor, which included work on the plant, 
cost more than direct labor. Overhead charges should 
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J. E. Edgerton, president National Association of 
facturers, New York. 

John R. Freeman, consulting engineer, Providenc« 

Sidney J. Jennings, president U. 8S. Smetting, Refi, 
Mining Co., New York. 

Dr. Charles L. Reese, chemical director E. | 
de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del. 

E. W. Rice, Jr., honorary chairman of the board 
Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 

Henry D. Sharpe, treasurer Brown & Sharpe MM! 
Providence, R, I. 

S. W. Stratton, president Massachusetts Institute 
nology, Cambridge, Mass. 

Prnest T. Trigg, president John Lucas & Co., Phila: 

E. M. Herr, president Westinghouse Electric & M 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


The American Engineering Standards Comn 
which was organized in 1918, has_ heretofore 
financed entirely by dues from nine technical so, 
and 17 national trade associations, which with 
departments of the Federal Government constitu, 
present membership. Annual deficits were clear: 
contributions from individual corporations. 

It is expected that the new plan of financin: 
provide an annual budget of $50,000 for the star 
committee. For firms which for any reason pre! 
subscribe on the basis of capital, rather than 
annual receipts, the recommended basis is 1% 
per $1,000 of aggregate market value of the corp 
securities of the firm. 

The plan calls for the appointment of an engi: 
translator who will provide translations of stand 
developed in foreign countries for the informa 
service to sustaining members. The new informa 
service will be an elaboration of the work whic! 
A. E. S. C. has been carrying on in a small way 
calling to the attention of cooperating bodies and 
technical press, the important developments in star 
ardization work, foreign as well as American. 





be distributed evenly and at the same rate for app! 
tices as for journeymen. 

When an inquiry was received by the foundry | 
was necessary to determine approximate weights of 
castings, the direct labor costs, the percentage of la 
establishment charges and haulage depreciation. [by 
adding outward carriage, depreciation, interest on cap 
ital and profit, the sale price was arrived at. 

It was explained that the system was for hand and 
not for machine molding. Several questions were asked 
at the conclusion of the lecture with regard to fou 
dries which were partly machine and partly hand a! 
the substance of Mr. Hill’s answer was that two 
tems were necessary in such foundries, Certain charges 
did not vary in ratio to the horse power of the machi! 
but it was necessary to work out the cost rate of hors: 
power when different powered machines were us 
There must be a difference in overhead charges betwee! 
hand and machine labor. 

An interesting point was raised in relation to fou! 
dries working two or three days a week. The lecture! 
replied that as general establishment charges had 
be met it was necessary that they should be covered ") 
the short time worked. It might be necessary, in orc 
to tempt orders, to modify the price, but the foundry 
owner should do it with his eyes open to the ultimat 
danger of financial loss. It might be advisable to gra 
heavy and light castings and also to include a mold! 
laborer as a direct labor charge. 
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Will Build Slag Disposal Plant 


The Standard Slag Co., Youngstown, has ent 
into an agreement with the Republic Iron & Ste 
to erect a slag disposal plant on Youngstown proper) 
of the Republic company, to handle the slag output © 
its five Haselton blast furnaces. The plant will hav 
a per diem capacity for reducing about 2500 tons © 
blast furnace slag, which will be crushed into mater''s 
suitable for road building, concrete construction, 
way ballast, roof-making uses and the like. 

The new plant will involve about $250,000. 
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ritish Exports of lron and Stee 


Tonnage for 1922 Exceeded That for 1920 and Was Nearly 
Double the 1922 Export Movement of United States— 
Imports About One-Fourth as Great as Exports 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 27.—Underlying soundness 
British iron and steel industry in January was to 
een in strong prices, sustained ordering enlarged 
‘ls and outlets for a wide scale of production as- 
| over several months, according to a report based 
cable from Commercial Attaché Walter S. Tower, 
don. The production of pig iron of all classes in 
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was 567,900 gross tons, an increase of 34,200 
yf steel 
gs was 624,300 tons, a 14 per cent gain over De- 

and a 4 per cent increase over November. 
se of January there were in operation 183 blast 
es and 320 open-hearth furnaces, 14 blast fur- 
and 77 open-hearth furnaces having been lighted 


‘r December; the output 


g the month. 
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Great Britain’s foreign trade in iron and steel ad- 
vanced in January to 128,855 tons of imports and 353,- 
389 tons of exports as against 114,011 tons and 340,823 
tons in December, the report says. These figures com- 
pare very favorably with those of the past few years, 
when imports for the month of January were 88,727 
tons in 1922, 157,843 tons in 1921, and 70,761 tons in 
1920, and exports were 253,354 tons, 232,380 tons, and 
257,158 tons, respectively. 

Imports of iron and steel products for the year 1922 
totaled 881,792 gross tons, showing a much less de- 
pendency upon foreign goods than in 1921 and 1920, 
when 1,640,024 tons and 1,107,598 tons were imported. 
\ partial list of the countries supplying this material, 
as given in the accounts relating to trade and naviga- 
tion of the United Kingdom for December, 1922, is 
shown in an accompanying table. It shows a striking 
decline in imports from the United States in 1921 and 
1922 as compared with 1920. 

The recovery made by the British steel industry in 
1922 is manifest when the amounts of iron and steel 
shipped abroad during the past three years are consid- 
ered—3,401,115 tons in 1922, 1,696,889 tons in 1921 and 
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3,251,225 tons in 1920. One of the outstanding fea- 
tures of British foreign sales in 1922 was the large 
shipment of pig iron to the United States, which be- 
came particularly heavy toward the latter part of the 
year. The British dominions overseas figure conspic- 
uously as purchasers of British iron and steel: 

The British markets for iron and steel products 
during the last three years, as stated in the official 
accounts of the United Kingdom, are given in part in 


an accompanying table 


Work has been started on the first high voltage 
porcelain insulator works to be built west of the Mis- 
sissippi River, at Emeryville, Cal., near San Francisco, 
by the Westinghouse High Voltage Insulator Co., 
Derry, Pa., a subsidiary of the Westinghouse Electric 
& Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa. The plant will sup- 
ply the demand for insulators in that district as well 
as in other sections of the West and in the Pacific Coast 
district. It is expected that this plant will be com- 
pleted and ready for use in three months. It will have 
a floor area of approximately 60,000 sq. ft. Marsden 
H. Hunt, ceramic engineer, Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Co., is superintendent of the new plant. 
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MARKET STEEL SCARCITY high as $5.25 per base box are reported. This 
sents an advance of 50c. per box above the $4.75 
tion now prevailing. Independents have never be« 
Semi-finished Material Hard to Obtain in Valleys _ isfied with the $4.75 quotation for this quarte 
—Tin Plate Price Advancing some of the more influential interests hoped tha 

market would be established at $5 minimum. 

YOUNGSTOWN, Feb. 27.—Indicating scarcity of semi- claim they did not sell beyond the first quarter 
finished steel is the fact that a district sheet roller, lower price, and will therefore be in position ¢ 

compelled to purchase additional supplies or curtail, has efit from any advances which may apply on t 

been forced to resort to the latter expedient, due to beyond that date. 

inability to make purchases of sheet bars. This inter- Black sheets range from 3.50c. to 3.60c. in th 

est did considerable shopping before commencing a pro-___leys, with the higher price ruling on much busines 

gram of curtailment. In the Valleys, all forms of semi- being closed. Sheet makers say that business is 

finished material are firm at $40 minimum, with talk offered to them in large volume, and they are h 

of a $45 price applying on spot shipments. little difficulty in filling their rolling schedules. 

The Steel Corporation is reported to have purchased vanized makers are holding for a 4.75c. minimun 
all surplus tonnages of semi-finished steel for the first some recent sales as high as 3.75c. has been pai 
quarter, leaving the market bare of excess supplies, black sheets wanted for prompt shipment. Blu 
except those made available by occasional changes in nealed grades are still held at 2.75c. 

schedules of rolling mills. 


] 


On all finished lines the market is moving for 
Valley steel 


makers have all the business they care Independent merchant steel bar makers are 
to handle at present. One large sheet and tin plate second quarters tonnages, the price being esta 
interest has been keeping its forward commitments at 2.25c. as a minimum. Plates are moving as h 
down in order to take advantage of any price advances 2.50c. on ordinary gages. Strips range from 
which may materialize. 3.50c. for hot-rolled, the narrower sizes takin; 
A maker of pig iron in this district has sold 5000 higher quotation, while the cold strip price is 
tons of standard basic at $27 per ton, this price repre- 4.75c. to 5c. on forward business. Much of the 
senting an advance of $1 per ton. rolled strip tonnage now going through the mills 
Independent tin plate producers are forecasting a booked, however, at 4.50c. Demand from the auton 
price ranging from $5.10 to $5.25 for second half busi- industry has been accelerated the past two week 


ness. Already sales of small lots for early delivery as builders are expanding their production schedules 


Receivers \re \ppointed for Sharon Pressed Sale of Steel and Tube Co. of America Lo 
Steel Co.— Employees Loyal Youngstown Company Temporarily 
large orders on their books, every effort will Restrained 


temporary financial difficulties by the finan- ("8° of aig, *<apmesicicteEhnacing scheduled — eo 4 
the Cleveland Discount Co., Cleveland. >» PY the : er oe o— . Tube Co., at Youngs- 
the Discount company against the ‘W", and the Steel & Tube Co. of America, at { 
aggregate $2,400,000, including a ee it is expected formal ratification of = 
$1,500,000 and notes for $900,000. Re- "e Steel & lube company will be made by its 
een appointed. nolders, despite the a which has been lodge 
company had been making advances ‘he Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., of New York, 
3 eomemene’s navroll. aah iene obliged bo an of important blocks of common stock. 
when it was placed in receivership. This At Wilmington, Del., Feb. 21, Chancellor W 
caused the Sharon company last week to announce post- issued a temporary restraining order preventir 
ponement in its payroll for } Steel & Tube company from disposing of its pr 
In the ’ negotiations are being carrie to the Youngstown company. Chancellor Wolcott 
I > tl] in order that it may issued a rule, returnable March 16, on the defer 
A. E. Swan, general man- company to show cause why a preliminary injur 
‘ompany has well-filled order should not be issued. 
At Youngstown, the belief prevailed that the 
Employees are continuing at work, and have pledged erties of the Chicago producer would be sold 
Youngstown independent on the basis of the terms 
viously arranged. President James A. Campbell of 


Sheet & Tube company states that it is prepar 
’ ulfill its part of the agreement, and any new arra! 
Bessemer Gold Medal Awarded to Doctor Maw *™!® poe ee eee 


tneir support pending solution tne companys finan- 
rt i i . 


cial problems. 


with respect to sales terms must be mad 
the majority and the protesting minority g 
& Tube company. The question at 
is one between these groups, and not 


the purchaser is interested. 


The Bessemer gold medal of the Iron and 
Institute (Great Britain) has 


to Dr. W. H. Maw, who 


years the well kn 


urt action discloses that the Allied Chen 

‘orporation owns 16 per cent of common st 

el & Tube company, on which it claims 2 ' 
7 +h ~ 


t 
of $6.500,000. Under terms of the sale, tne 


& Tube comnany is to pay $15 ner share for th 
mon stock of Steel & Tue, or approximately 31 
000 for the entire amount. 


vear’s award was made on the prop 
A. Hadfield, himself a Bessemer 
> ° « > hac heen : eT rhe 5 : j ‘ ‘ 
Doctor Maw has been a membe1 n and At their meeting. Sheet & Tube company sha 
Steel Institute (British) for 49 vears. Doctor Maw 


ers will also consider matters arising in co! 
with the formal taking over of the plants in th 
honing Valley of the Brier Hill Steel Co. Wh 
Sheet & Tube company is informally directing 

The Special Libraries Association, which is a na- Brier Hill company’s operations and policies, no ! 
| organization of business and special librarian transfer will be made for some time. The Bri 
yuntry, will hold its fourteenth annual conven- company’s organization will remain intact until! 
Atlantic City, May 22 to 25, at the | 1 toa large extent, although changes of a minor 
acter are already being effected in the organiza‘ 


} ? 2 at ef ¢ dail nninis dutta 
has also devoted himself to astrono1 


and was president of the Astronomic: 


‘ 
‘ 








\lachine Tools Discussed at Philadelphia 


Effect of Variations in Design of Milling Cutters Discussed 


—Large Machine Tools 


s AC ACHINE tools was the subject of a conference 
held Feb. 27 in Philadelphia, under the auspices 
a! of the Engineers’ Club of that city, and the 
sections of the American Society of Mechanical 
neers and the American Institute of Electrical En- 
ers, including the machine shop practice division of 
\merican Society of Mechanical Engineers. 
» results of a series of investigations at the plant 
3rown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., Providence, R. L., to 
nine the effect of changes in the design of milling 
s were presented in a paper on “Milling Cutt 
Influence of Differences in Design on Power Con- 
tion and Capacity.” The paper was presented by 
A. Hall, associate professor of mechanical en- 
ring, Brown University, and Benjamin P. Graves, 
g machine engineer, Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., 
1uthors. It was offered as a study of the effect of 
the number of teeth, 
and cutting speed of the cutter on } 
tion, tendency 
nachine. 
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wer con- 
to chatter, and stresses set up in 


ges in spiral angle, 


reached by this study were stated 
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Tests Made Under Shop Conditions 
he tests were made as far as possible under shop 
tions, using, however, sufficient refinement of 


irement to give highly accurate results. Most of 
sts were made with the work held rigidly 
f the machine, which was an old style Brown & 
pe No. 3 heavy plain milling machine with constant 
down shaft. Power used by the cutter was deter- 
from the figures of the input into the motors 
machine. Upon the table of the machine, 
ture was placed into which dove-tailed steel 
6 in. wide and 18 in. long could be fastened by 
if a gib. The cutters were keyed onto a 1%-in. 
arbor supports were used on both sides of the 
and the outside braces bolted during the 
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speci- 


were 
getting information concerning power requi 
' the cutters, the spindle and table were dz i 
arate motors. A prony brake was then placed 
irbor and a series of tests run to get the effi- 
f spindle drive at different capacities 
wer input required to run the arbor at no load 
slightly with the speed and condition of lubri- 
The brake-hp. output was always the 
r any added kw. input over the no-load reading 
-kw. curve was then drawn, where the power 
d to the arbor was one coordinate, and the dif- 





iver 


and speeds 


nearly 


Also Feature Meeting 


ference between the no-load kw. reading and the read- 
ing under load the other. The authors took as the net 
power required by the table, the difference between the 
motor output under load and that when driving the feed 
mechanism alone. 

Cutters of high speed steel and 3%-in. in diameter 
were used on all tests, except a few tests with two 6-in. 
side milling cutters. The 3%-in. cutters used to deter- 
mine the effect of the number of teeth had 30-deg. 
spiral angles and 10-deg. rake angles. A 20-tooth cut- 
ter was put at one end of the series, an 8-tooth B. & S. 
cutter came in the middle and a 4-tooth cutter added 

> an ex ne condition of coarse spacing. A num- 
ber of tests were also made with a 10-tooth cutter and 
additional c were made between two 6-in. 
side milling cutters, one of which had 12 teeth and the 
other 26 teeth. The latter was 15/16 in. wide, and the 
former 1 in. Other sets of cutters alike in every par- 
be studied, were used in 
the effect of variations in spiral 


sons 


lement t 


Method of Making Tests 


Mild steel was used in all tests and the blocks of 


metal were fairly uniform. A light cut was taken along 


he s men before starting any test to guarantee that 
the depth of cut would be constant. The table was then 
fed up the desired amount and from two to six tests 


were made at this depth in the 18 in. length of the 
At the end of the first cut the table was run 
yack and the checked, the exact figure 
for the feed was determined by taking the time with 
measuring roughly the distance trav- 
and correcting this figure to a 
thousandth of an inch by reading the dial on the lead 
screw hand-wheel. In this way the exact amount of 
metal removed per minute was determined. 

As far as comparative tests on different 
itters were made on the same block of steel and their 
rder was arranged so that corresponding runs came as 

nearly as possible at similar positions on the block. This 
was intended to reduce to a minimum errors due to lack 
f uniformity in the metal. 

The results are plotted in the form of curves having 
as one coordinate either hp. per cu. in. or pressure along 
the table. For the other coordinate cu. in. per min. feed 
per tooth or maximum chip thickness are used. 


DIOCK. 


depth of cut 


a stop watch anda 


eled with a steel scaie 


possipie 


Varying of Number of Teeth in Cutter Studied 


1 


Several groups of tests were run in the studies of 
the effect of varying the number of teeth in the cutter. 
The speed and depth of cut were kept constant and 
the feed varied in the first group. The second group 
contains tests where the feed and depth of cut were 
kept constant and the cutting speed varied. In the 
third group, the depth of cut was kept constant and the 
with the feed so as to give a 
The results of these and other 
in detail and graphs 


y aried 


constant chip per tooth. 


‘utting speed 


+ + 


series of ests were discussed 


shown by lantern slides. 

It was brought out that chatter rather than power 
of the machine is often the limiting factor in milling. 
“For this reason,” the authors state, “many engineers 
that more rigid machines be built to eliminate 
this trouble, without realizing that a great deal may 
be accomplished by the proper choice of cutters.” A 
summary of the elements which affected chatter in 
these tests was given in the following paragraph. 

“The most important point is, that tendency to chat- 
ter was greatly reduced as the number of teeth in the 
cutter approached a low figure. On many cuts where 
t was impossible to eliminate chattering of the 20- 
tooth cutter by any reasonable change in speed, no 
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trouble was experienced with four- or eight-tooth cut- 
ters. Furthermore, source trouble was experienced with 
the eight-tooth cutter on wide and deep cuts at high 
feeds, but no chattering occurred on any cuts with the 
four-tooth. Increase in spiral angle also reduces the 
tendency to chatter, and a combination of wire-spaced 
teeth and steep spiral angle in a cutter will give the 
maximum capacity along this line. Moderate rake 
angles increase the tendency to chatter but little, while 
large rake angles greatly decrease the capacity of the 
cutter. The proper consideration of these factors in 
the choice of cutters will eliminate much trouble in 
this respect.” 


Discussion Animated 


In the discussion several speakers agreed to the 
superiority of coarse tooth cutters. Fred A. Parsons, 
Kearney & Trecker Co., Milwaukee, in his discussion, 
said that he would take some exception to the use of 
the item of “speed per tooth” or “maximum chip thick- 
ness” as a basis for any comparison of cutting tools, 
such a comparison becoming inaccurate as soon as it 
involves different depths of cut or milling cutters of 
different diameters or of a different type. That the 
superiority of coarse tooth cutters does not hold true 
for face mills was pointed out in another part of the 
paper. 

Carl J. Oxford, National Twist Drill Co., expressed 
disappointment in the paper because of its narrowness 
of scope. He gave as his chief objection that the 
authors have attempted to draw general conclusions 
from what is unquestionably a special case. That only 
mild steel was used throughout was said to be perhaps 
the most serious objection to applying generally the 
results recorded. The rigidity of the machine and 
holding devices, depth and width of cut and the ability 
of the machine to deliver power to the cutter, and 
structural strength of the cutter were said by Mr. 
Oxford to be the limiting factors for numbers of teeth. 
“In designing for general use,” he said, “the impor- 
tance of these various factors must be weighed and the 
number of teeth selected which takes them into account 
without sacrificing too much of the productivity of the 
cutters.” 

Speaking of quality of finish, Mr. Oxford said that 
the actual production factor was not so important as it 
used to be, because any surfaces requiring good finish 
are usually ground. The entire argument regarding 
finish is only applicable to slabbing cuts, he pointed out. 

Prof. John Airey, University of Michigan, who was 
a joint author of the paper on “The Art of Milling” 
read at the American Society of Mechanical Engineers’ 
annual meeting Dec. 5, 1921, also discussed the paper. 
He agreed with the authors on the question of rake, 
and said that it was strange that so many milling 
cutters are being made today without rake. He also 
agreed on the matter of constancy of materials, or lack 
of it. He disagreed on the method of reckoning the 
power and method of charging power loss to the cut- 
ters. That the factors controlling the grinding life of 
the cutters were not considered in the paper was 
regrettable. Carl G. Barth, Philadelphia, and W. A. 
Knight, of the Ohio State University, discussed 
the paper. 


also 


Problems Met in Designing Large 


Machine Tools 


The problems and limitations in the design and 
construction of large machine tools, by which he said 
he meant machines for accurate cutting and finishing 
as distinct from those for metal working other than 
finishing, were outlined in a paper by G. H. Benzon, 
Jr., engineer, William Sellers & Co., Philadelphia. 

Shops building hydroelectric machinery, marine 
engines, blowing engines and rolling mill machinery 
were classed as the main sources of demand for large 
machine tools. Large marine Diesel engines, if com- 
mercially developed in this country, were emphasized 
as probably widening the market for large machine 
tools. 
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The requirement for large tools being very irregy 
it was pointed out that they cannot be constructed 
handled as a continuous manufacturing process, 
this affects all branches of the industry from th: 
sign to the final inspection. “The market has bee) 
irregular,” said Mr. Benzon, “as to make it seem 
advisable or uneconomical to equip and maintain es 
lishments for the sole purpose of building such to 
The machine-tool builder in many instances has to 
average large-shop equipment to produce tools 
larger size than any he has in his establishme: 
condition which was pointed out as requiring consic 
able attention from the designer, who must plan 
large units of the machine so that they may be hand 
by existing equipment. 

Considerable interest was shown in this paper 
lantern slides were used to illustrate various large 
chines. 


Limitations Imposed on Designer 


Large patterns, it was pointed out, are bulk, 
storage and expensive in maintenance, and in ma 
cases the designer must try to adapt them to a vari 
of uses. Another factor mentioned was limiting 
sizes of parts that can be conveniently shipped. “T 
quality of machine tools for finishing is dependent 
sound design backed up by expert foundry and machin: 
work,” said Mr. Benzon, adding that “all of these fa 
tors must rest on the foundation of experience, 
only that of the individual, but that which lies in 
records of an establishment.” 

The grade of mechanic required in building big t 
was said to be much higher than the average, and «: 
tailed planning and instruction being rarely applicab|: 
to such work, the individual experience of the men ha 
an appreciable effect on the character of the work pr: 
duced. 

The special knowledge required in the pattern shop, 
foundry and the machine shop was outlined. In th 
machine shop the castings must be properly handled to 
produce accuracy. Castings as they come from the 
foundry contain a great number of internal stresses. 
When some of these are released in machinery, others 
that they have been balancing are also released, pro 
ducing, it was said, distortion. It is necessary that 
these large castings be rough machined in the prope. 
sequence of operations, and that enough time betwee! 
be given for the stresses to work themselves out befor 
final conditioning. 


Fitting of Main Bearings 


Variations in temperature between night and day, 
and between floor temperatures and temperatures at 
a height of 25 ft. above, were said to be disturbing 
factors in building larger machine tools. Due allowance: 
for variation in temperature, the tuning of tests and 
inspection during the course of erection, to fall under 
proper conditions, are very necessary, he said, in build 
ing these machines. 

In discussing the fitting of main bearings on large 
tools, Mr. Benzon pointed out that main bearings in 
high-grade machine tools are bushed in order that (1) 
the best possible metal may be provided for the bearing 
surface, and so that (2) in case of accidental cutting 
or scarring or wearing in service, the bearing may > 
renewed, replacing the old bushing. In order that re- 
placements may be properly effected, the bushings are 
first bored and then turned on a mandrel, so that con 
centricity of their inner and outer surfaces may resu!t 
This, he emphasized, assures that a replaced bushing 
will restore correct alinement. The practice of boring 
bushings after they have been fastened in the stand 
was characterized as bad. 


Problems in Boring Mills and Planers 


A specific case of the problems confronting the 4 
signer of large machine tools was given in a discussion 
of the building of a large boring and turning mill which 
swings 35 ft. and has a maximum clearance of 18 ‘t 
between the work table and the underside of tool heads 
Another example was given in a large planing machine, 
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.ving a table to plane work 36 ft. long, the over-all 
neth of the bed being 65 ft. 8 in. The clearance 
tween the housings is 16 ft. 2 in. 
Boring mills and planers were said to have been 
cted from which to draw the examples given, be- 
ise they represent the two outstanding largest types 
surface-finishing machine tools constructed. “Indi- 
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cations are,” said Mr. Benson, “that still larger planers 
and boring mills will be built in the near future than 
have been built before.” 

There will shortly be in the market, he said, an 
inquiry for a planer to plane 20 ft. between the hous- 
ings, and a boring mill to swing 40 in. between the up- 
rights. 


Group Drives and Direct Connected Motors 


Improvements in Leather Belting Quality Offset 
the Previous Trend Toward Direct Motor Drive 


BY LOUIS W. ARNY* 


rm HE use of direct connected motors on general 
i machinery is not materially different from their 
on machine tools. Some fifteen years ago Fred 
Taylor said: 
“IT am firmly convinced, through large observa- 
n in many shops, and through having systematized 
» electrical shops, that in perhaps three cases out 
four a properly designed belt drive is preferable 
the individual motor drive for machine tools. There 
no question that through a term of years the total 
of individual motors and electric wiring, coupled 
th the maintenance and repairs of this system, will 
exceed the first cost of properly designed shafting 
| belting, plus their maintenance and repairs. There 
no question that in many cases the motor drive 
eans in the end additional complications and expense 
ther than simplicity and economy.” 
In the fifteen years which have since elapsed, numer- 
changes have occurred in the various factors bear- 
ng on this subject. It is well understood that today 
motors are better developed and improved, and 
there has been radical progress in the improvement 
ind standardization of qualities in leather belting, but 
rhaps the greatest improvement has been in shafting 
1 bearings, by which the friction load of an ordinary 
drive has been greatly decreased. 
The advantage in the use of the direct connected 
‘tor is largely in the removal of the obstruction occa- 
med by the presence of the belt, and the more com- 
ict installation which is possible, and possibly the 
mination of some amount of bother and -trouble re- 
ilting from the use of inferior or improper belts. 
rhese all are advantages, but in favor of the group 
‘ive we have, first, the much lower cost of installa- 
mn. Motors are very costly to buy, and, in the case 
one motor driving a group of, say, six machines, 
compared with six separate motors, the original 
tallation cost of the belts may often be no more 
in the annual interest and depreciation costs on 
motors, to say nothing of their first cost. This is 
principally to the high first cost of the motor. 
(he exact relation would be different in every drive, 
to difference in lengths of belts and shafts, but 
eaking in a general way, with shaft and belt drives 
ordinary length, the interest on the investment and 
amortization on the motors for one year will go 
toward paying for the total cost of the belt and 
fting installation. 
The capital investment might not be much of a 
sideration, if there shall result such savings as will 
tify it, but in rare cases only are these savings ap- 
ent with the motor connected directly with the 
hine. The motor must be of sufficient capacity to 
the machine, as well as to keep it in operation 
r it is started, and it must have sufficient capacity 
to be able to handle any overloads which may be 
ed upon it. This requires that the motor shall be 
iderably larger than is necessary merely to drive 
machine in operation. The margin of safety in 
e cases will be variable according to the nature of 
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the work to be performed, but usually the motor must 
be capable of transmitting twice, and sometimes three 
times, its normal load. This accounts for a considerable 
part of the large investment necessary, and it also 
means that these motors are running normally under 
a load of from 40 to 75 per cent of capacity. 

Gordon Fox, in discussing this subject,+ shows that 
the efficiency of motors is dependent upon their rela- 
tive loads, and that this varies in various types of 
motors from as low as 65 per cent at 25 per cent load 
to 90 per cent at 100 per cent load. On the other hand, 
a good leather belt, in ordinarily good condition, will 
transmit power from one pulley to another with an 
efficiency of 98% per cent, as has been repeatedly 
demonstrated at the Research Laboratory of the 
Leather Belting Exchange Foundation at Cornell Uni- 
versity. On the very fine apparatus there, in which 
power is transmitted from a motor to a generator 
through a belt, it has been found that where 25 hp. is 
being absorbed by the generator shaft, it is necessary 
to supply 32 electrical hp. to the motor, a loss of 7 hp., 
or about 22 per cent. Of this loss, 1% per cent is in 
the belt and consists of bendage, windage, creep and 
slip, the latter being responsible for the larger part 
of it. It may be assumed that these results are at 
least as good as those attained in general practice, 
and probably better, because of the high character 
of the installation, and the superior care which it re- 
ceives. It will be observed that this result is in close 
accord with the figures given by Mr. Fox. 

Mr. Taylor made the comparison between the two 
forms of transmission in very general terms, because 
an actual comparison can be made only by a careful 
study of each particular drive, but the high efficiency of 
the leather belt, and the low efficiency of the motor, 
doubtless were at the bottom of his conclusions. 

The motor is a delicate piece of machinery which 
must have constant care to keep it clean and in adjust- 
ment. Brushes and commutators wear and need fre- 
quent renewals, and not infrequently an accident will 
throw upon the motor a load greater than it can handle, 
and a burned out armature results. Renewals of this 
character require expensive repairs from skilled me- 
chanics. On the other hand, the leather belt has an 
overload capacity of 100 per cent to meet the shocks 
of accident. It may be made endless on the pulley by 
any ordinary mechanic and, when new, will require 
taking up two or three times until it is established in 
its work, and then proceeds without any especial atten- 
tion. 

It needs to be wiped off occasionally, and once in a 
while should have an application of belt dressing, but 
it then can be depended upon to transmit its full load 
regularly every day without special attention, and for 
a long time without repairs, and such attention as is 
required can be supplied readily by any mechanic in 
the plant. In case of accident to the belt the same 
mechanic can make repairs, and anybody can make 
temporary repairs which will keep the machine in 
operation. A broken belt, as compared with a burned 
out armature, means that the machine is out of com- 


Concluded on page 648 
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ADDED MARKET STRENGTH 


Shown by Sheet, Tin Plate and Wire Rod 


Quotations \ 


Further Second Quarter Contracting Waiting 
on Price Decisions—Pig Iron Higher 


In the period of a month not only has the price 
basis of current quarter steel contracts become 
strongly fixed but what has been booked at higher 
prices for April, May and June delivery is substan- 
tially as firmly established. Steel has advanced 
$2.85 a ton in this time on the average and now a 
Steel Corporation subsidiary, without any inten- 
tion of taking any more business at the moment, 
has marked up sheets $3 to $6 a ton to the levels 
from which independent makers have just risen. 

The American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. also has 
raised tin plate to $4.95 a base box, $4 a ton up. 
In the light that no orders are sought, the act is 
taken to show what may be the basis of third 
quarter sales. Some independents are now asking 
$5 a box, and small lots have sold at $5.10. 

Considerable open capacity for other forms of 
steel is still not engaged for the second quarter. 
The price basis for much of it is expected to be 
settled by the middle of March. Meanwhile the 
market is orderly, regular consumers being as- 
sured of protection for their normal needs. Signs 
are wanting of a runaway market. Spectacular 
premiums apply to a relatively small tonnage. 

Quite a little of recent demand has come from 
jobbers and to that extent at least orders have 


been for the building up of stocks rather than for 


early use. Warehouse advances are imminent, 
seeing that mill prices have now reduced the 
spread to the distributer. 

Operations have so far bettered that the whole 
industry is nearer 90 than 85 per cent of capacity. 
In some quarters loss of labor to outdoor occupa- 
tions is not a cause of concern. The present rate 
is believed possible for some time. Plans in the 
Pittsburgh district call for putting more furnaces 
in blast in the next few weeks and an Illinois Steel 
Co. stack, banked a week ago, is again active in 
spite of limited fuel deliveries. 

Buying of pig iron has been widespread, repre- 
senting many melters and making a large aggre- 
gate tonnage. In nearly all centers, greater firm- 
ness has resulted, while in the East foundry grades 
have advanced $1 and at Pittsburgh an advance of 
50c. has been established on steel making grades, 
and 50c. more is being asked on foundry iron. In 
the South the situation is strong, following the 
withdrawal from the market of several large com- 
panies. 

THE IRON AGE composite price for pig iron has 
advanced to $27.79 from $27.38 last week, the high- 
est since mid-November. At the end of January it 
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was $26.88. One year ago it stood at $18.10, ne. 
the bottom of the lowest swing since the fall of 191) 

Uncertainty of the developments of the 
mittedly strong semi-finished steel market accoun: 
in part for the refusal of forward commitments 
finished products. With indications of $42: 
shortly for billets, sheet bars and slabs, steel ra 
at $43 for the second half are regarded out of lin 

Two different bases of wire rods, depending o 
diameter, have been announced by the America 
Steel & Wire Co., resuming a practice of some yea 
ago. 

Sheets are more commonly quoted at 2.75c. 
Pittsburgh, for blue annealed, 3.60c. to 3.75c. fo 
black and 4.70c. to 4.75c. for galvanized. High 
zine accounts for the relatively greater advance 0! 
the galvanized product. 

Fewer bars, plates and shapes are obtainable « 
2.25c. than a week ago. Rail steel bars for concrete 
reinforcement are now 2.25c. Structural awards 
continue to pile up with 31,000 tons the week’s tota! 
in sizable jobs. Among inquiries oil tank work 
again looms large. 

Tie plates are now quoted at 2.60c., the 2.45c. 
price having disappeared on definite delivery orders. 
Spikes and track bolts have been further advanced 
by a number of important makers. 

Railroad car orders exceeded 4500 and 3000 were 
added to the pending list. Cars are still obtainable 
in four to five months. 

The British steel market is rapidly advancing. 
Rails are fully $42 and tin plate $5.05 to $5.30. A 
number of American export prices have risen to 
the domestic levels. 


Pittsburgh 


Market Very Strong with Prices Advancing— 
Jobbers Are Buying 


PITTSBURGH, Feb. 27.—The general complexion of 
the market here does not change much. It is still very 
strong with the tendency upward, although advances 
in the past week, outside of sheet and tin plate, have 
been in those lines intimately connected with bars. 
A distinct tendency on the part of makers of hot rolled 
flats to seek more than the regular market quotation 
of 2.90c. base, Pittsburgh, has been observed lately, 
while most sizes of railroad spikes have advanced $: 
per ton, and there are intimations of increases in prices 
of bolts, nuts and rivets, present quotations of which 
are declared to be out of line with 2.25c., the present 
minimum on steel bars. 

The outstanding price change is the advance an 
nounced yesterday by the American Sheet & Tin Plate 
Co. on both sheets and tin plate. These increases were 
$3 to $6 per ton on sheets and $4 a ton in tin plate 
In view of the fact that this company is solidly com- 
mitted against production for the first half of this 
year, and that it is distinctly stated that the new prices 
are not for third and fourth quarter tonnages, the ex 
planation seems to be that the Steel Corporation 's 
recognizing increased costs and observing its recen' 
policy of following advances by independent producers. 
The official explanation is that the company is trying 
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A Comparison of Prices 


Advances Over the Previous Week in Heavy Type, Declines in 





Italics 





At date, one week, one month, and one year previous 
For Early Delivery 
Feb. 27, Feb. 20, Jan. 30, Feb. 28, . = a Teh 297 EF » 4 r 
‘ig Iron, Per Gross Ton 1923 1923 1923 1922 Sheets, Nails and Wire, “ b. 27 Be b. 20, Jan. 30, Feb. 28, 
, -@ Aveo 1923 1923 1922 
No, 2X, Philadelphia}...830.76 $29.76 $29.76 $20.34 Per Lb. to Large Buyers: Cents C . 
No. 2, Valley furnacet 28.00 28.00 27.00 19.00 Sheets, black, No. 28. P’ ents Cents Cents Cents 
N 2, Southern, Cin’tif... 29.05 29 05 28.05 20.00 Shee i, ai nae <8, eh 3 50 350 3.35 3.00 
No. 2, Birmingham, Ala.f 25.00 25.00 24.00 15.50 aie tee ad “ P’gh 4.60 4.60 4.35 4.00 
No. 2 foundry, Chicago*.. 30.00 30.00 29.50 19.50 . neets, blue anl’d, 9 & 10 2.65 2 65 260 225 
Basie, del’d, eastern Pa.. 28.50 28.25 28 00 19.84 Vire nails, Pittsburgh. 2.80 2 80 2.70 2 40 
isic, Valley furnace..... 27.00 26.50 26.00 17.75 Plain wire, Pittsburgh . 2.65 2 65 2 45 > 95 
\ illey Rega «Br P’gh 30.27 29 77 29.2 27 21 16 en da wire, pg ily Pech 45 2 ak os oan 
eable, cago ov. ° 29.50 20.06 n piate 0H0-lb 0X P’ch 4.95 g TF an - 
Malleable, Valley 28.50 28.00 27.00 19.00 £95 34.7% $4.75 $4.60 
tray forge, Pittsburgh. . 29.27 29.27 28.27 20.71 
S. charcoal, Chicago... 34.65 34.65 33.15 2600 Old Material, per Gross Tor 
erromanganese, furnace..107.50 107.50 107.50 62.50 i 0 
Carwheels, Chicago $27.50 27.50 27.00 $15.00 
Rails, Billets, Etc., Per Gross Ton: Carwheels, Philadelphia 25.00 25.00 24.00 15.00 
©.-h. rails, heavy, at mill. .$43.00 $43.00 $43.00 $40.00 Heavy steel scrap, P’gh.. 24.00 23.50 22.00 15.00 
tess. billets, Pittsburgh... 40.00 10.00 38.50 28.00 Heavy steel scrap, Phila.. 22.00 21.00 20.50 12.00 
.-h, billets, Pittsburgh. 40.00 40.00 38.50 28.00 Heavy steel scrap, Ch’go.. 22.00 20.00 19.75 11.50 
».-h. sheet bars, P’gh.... 40.00 40.00 39.50 29.00 No. 1 cast, Pittsburgh 25.00 25.00 24 00 16.00 
ging billets, base, P’gh. 47 o0 47.50 45.00 32 00 No. 1 cast. } la ; . 25.00 24 00 °4 00 16.50 
O h. billets, Phila. tenes 47.67 45.17 45.17 33 i4 No, 1 cast, Ch’g ton) 24.50 24.00 22 50 12.50 
Wire FOGR, PIE: «++ ee te ee ‘Cees No. 1 RR. wrot, Phila. 25.00 25.00 23.00 15.00 
ents ents ents ents No.1 RR 9.5 =e 
elp, gr. steel, Pgh, Ib 2.25 2.25 2.10 1.40 R. wrot., Ch’g ) 19.50 18.00 18.00 10.75 
ght rails at mill... Tre 2.15 2.15 1.40 
. Coke, Connellsville 
linished Iron and Steel, ’ 
Per Lb. to Large Buyers: Cents Cents Cents Cents I er Net Ton al Uven a a ; 
on bars, Philadelphia 2.575 2.475 2.47 1.76 F irnace coke, pro — $7.00 $7.00 $9.00 $3.25 
ron bars, Chicago.. 2.50 2.50 2.35 1.55 Foundry coke, pr it 8 00 8.00 8.50 4.25 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh... . 2.25 2.25 2.10 1.35 
steel bars, Chicago 2.30 Z2 2.10 1.50 
Steel bars, New York..... 2.59 2 2.34 1.73 Metals, 
rank plates, Pittsburgh 2.25 2. 2.10 1.35 ’ : y 
lank plates, Chicago... 2.50 2 2.30 1.50 Per Lb. to Large Buyers Cents Cents Cents Cents 
lank plates, New York... 2.59 2. - 44 1.73 Lake copper, New York 16.87 4% 16.00 15.12% 12.75 
Beams, Pittsburgh. coos 2.25 2. 2.10 1.35 Electrolytic copper, refinery 16.50 15.75 14.75 12.50 
Beams, Chicago gine’ ees 2. 2 - ae Zine. St. Louis 7.60 7.320 712% 4.55 
Be — New e sted oo ; 90 é a-% 1 20 Zine, New York 7.95 7.65 7.47% 4.90 
Steel hoops, Pittsburg = ee . Lead, St. Louis 8.25 8.10 8.10 4.40 
*The average switching charge for delivery to foundries Lead, New York 8.25 8 . 8 es of 20 
the Chicago district is 61c. per ton rin (Straits), New York. 65. O00 12.62% 40 37% 29.75 
Silicon, 1.75 to 2.25. tSilicon, 2.25 to 2.75. Antimony (Asiatic), N. ¥ 737% 7 12% 7.12% 4.35 
The prices in the above table are for domestic delivery and do not necessa! apply to export business 
Composite Price, Feb. 27, 1923, Finished Steel, 2.631 Per Lb. 
sed on prices of steel bars, ( Feb 20, 1923, 2.63 le. 
ms, tank plates, plain wire, Ri. ot gee bBo Ne —_ 30, 1923, 2.489c. 
-hearth rails, black pipe r | ¥e D. 28, 1922, 1.998¢, 
d black sheets ) These products constitute 88 per cent of the 10-year pre-war average, 1.689. 
United States output of finished steel 
Composite Price, Feb. 27, 1923, Pig Iron, $27.79 Per Gross Ton 
sed On average of basic and foundry ) ( ft 20, 4033. $27.38 
yns, the basic being Valley quotation, \ _.. an, 30, 1923, 26.88 
foundry an average of rane, | Bie Feb. 28, 1922, 18.10 
ladelphia and Birmingham 10-year pre-war average 15.72 
to avoid further commitments at this time. While and scrap since a week ago, and the coke situation 


the opinion is fairly general that prices now have 
reached levels where further increases might be harm- 
ful to the general good of the market, none dares the 
issertion that the top has been touched. Sources of 
supply have become fewer in recent weeks, and mean- 
while the desire of buyers to get on mill order books 
las not abated. 

There is a feeling that the present high rate of 
teel works operations cannot be sustained when open 
veather arrives with its consequent appeal to men to 
ike up outdoor occupations. This will mean a further 
iortening in supplies, and in some quarters it is as- 
erted that the American steel industry has not yet 

lly begun to feel the effects of the Ruhr situation 
ind its elimination of Germany as a factor in the 
world’s market. But advances in the rediscount rate of 
he Federal Reserve Bank in New York and Boston 
nd the slightly lighter situation in money introduce 

note of caution into the situation. Moreover, there 
no question that a considerable part of the recent 
mand and buying has come from jobbers as distinct 

m consumers and to that extent, at least, orders 
ive been for the building up of stocks rather than 

r early use. 

Still higher prices have been reached on pig iron 





seems to be governed more by the course of iron and 
steel prices than by the market for coal. Furnace 
coke for second quarter promises to be just as costly 
as that for the current quarter, and merchant furnace 
interests seem unable to weaken the market of the 
argument that it is entirely out of line with coal prices. 
The fact that so many furnaces are likely to go in 
during the next few weeks also tends to keep up the 
price ideas of coke producers. Shortage of box cars 
continues to hamper operations of finishing mills de- 
pendent on that kind of railroad equipment for ship- 
ments of the products, but the general operations in 
this and nearby districts have lost no grounds in the 
past week. 

Pig Iron.—Further advances have been recorded in 
practically all grades of pig iron since a week ago, 
Bessemer and basic being up 50c. a ton on sales, while 
there has been a like increase in the asking prices 
on foundry iron. In the latter grade, producers’ price 
ideas have advanced a little more rapidly than those 
of consumers and this has tended to keep down actual 
business. Inquiries for small tonnages are pretty 
numerous and the real market should soon be estab- 
lished when the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
closes for about 5200 tons for which it has inquired, 
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3000 tons for its Cleveland works and the remainder 
for Tafford City. The foundry market this week is 
quotable at from $28 to $28.50, Valley furnace, on 
the base grade. On basic iron $27, Valley furnace, 
now is minimum, and there have been sales up to 
$27.50, with the latter price now commonly asked. 
We note sales of 1000 tons of standard Bessemer iron 
and several smaller tonnages, all at $28.50, Valley 
furnace, and there is some doubt whether any more 
of this grade can be had that low. As high as $29, 
furnace, is being quoted, but no sales at that figure 
have been reported. The prediction is freely made 
that $30 iron is not far off, and based upon the present 
cost of coke there are some producers who could not 
get out profitably for \ess. The impression is gaining 
ground that ore prices will not be any lower than they 
were last year and some are looking for an advance of 
25c. to 50c. per ton over last year’s base of $5.05 for 
Mesabi non-Bessemer at lower lake docks. On the 
other hand, there is a feeling that if steel mill opera- 
tions suffer from labor shortages, the steel companies 
a little later may have pig iron for sale. Only 26 
furnaces are idle in this and nearby districts out of a 
total of 138, and at least six others are likely to go 
in blast in the next few weeks. Labor shortages do 
not affect blast furnace operations as they do those of 
steel works and finishing mills. 


, the freight rate 


Pittsburg] 


29.00 
28 00 
28 50 
25.00 
ZY 00 


36.00 


35.00 to 


producers of ferromanga- 
have not yet along with the advance of 
$2.50 per recently announced by British makers, 
but their quotation of $107.50, f.o.b., furnace, is largely 
nominal, as they are sold up most of their 
production for the current half year and have not yet 
opened books for second half tonnages. Only regular 
customers are being accommodated at $107.50, and 
then for small lots. quotable at $55 
to $37, furnace, for 19 to 21 per cent, the higher figure 

which has found 
Material 


content 


Ferroalloys.— Domestic 
nese gone 
ton 


« pe ; , + 
against 


Spiegeleise n now Is 
being that of the Cambmria Steel Co., 
unprofit 


manganese 


price of $56 to be ible, 


its recent 
running 16 and 19 
ranges $1 a ton less than the higher grade. We note 
one inquiry for of the lower grade. There 
be a shortage of 50 per cent ferrosilicon and 


per cent in 
1000 tons 
seems to 
none 


livered, while as high as $90 is 


appears to be available at less than $87.50, de- 


being quoted. 
tish 8&0 per 


> seaboard, 


rs accou 


quar Bessemer ferrosil 
con is quoted Jackson an New Straitsville 
Ohio, furnaces as follows: per < 

11 per cent, $48.80; 12 per cent, $52.10 
$56.10; 14 per cent, $61.10; 
$34: 7 per cent, $35; 8 per cent, $36.50 

$38.50: 10 per cent, $40.50; 11 per cent, $43.8 

rent, $47.10. The present freight rate from Jacksor 
I New Straitsville into the Pittsbur 
3.66 per gross ton 


ver cent, « arger iot 


I ul 
lower according 


$45. 5f 


, 
13 per cent, 


silvery iron, 6 |} 


} Jietrict 
gn district 


Semi-Finished Steel.—The interesting development of 
the week is the announcement of the American Steel 
& Wire Co. that its price of wire rods is $47 for No. 
5%4-in. and $49.50 for coarser stock. This step restores 
the practice of some years ago of quoting different 
bases on the various sizes. Independent makers con- 
tinue at $50 for No. 5 size, and this is probably nearer 
the going market, since the leading interest appears 
to have no rods available for early delivery. The 
market on other forms of semifinished steel is purely 
nominal. It is reported that $42.50, Pittsburgh, has 
been named against one second quarter inquiry for 
sheet bars by a Pittsburgh district sheet maker, and 
there are reports that $42.50 actually has been done 
on open-hearth billets. Confirmation, however, is lack- 
ing. Present indications are that $42.50 will be the 
second quarter contract base on billets, sheet bars and 
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slabs. We quote these forms at $40 to $42.50, but : 
range is merely an appraisal, based on what bu, 
will pay and what is asked when a price is mentic 
at all. Few makers of forging billets today will . 
sider less than $50, base, unless buyers are willing 
take steel with a small discard, and chipping has | 
only partially done. Skelp cannot be bought at 

than 2.25c., and with plates fetching as much as 2. 
for early delivery, some mills are unwilling to take 

skelp business at less. Prices are given on page 6! 


Iron and Steel Bars.—The regular market on 
bars now is well established at 2.25c. base, but busi) 
at that figure is for delivery at convenience of 
mills and premiums of $2 to $5 are being asked and 
tained on specific deliveries. 

We quote steel bars rolled from billets at 2.25 

to 2.50c.; reinforcing bars, rolled from billets, 2.25: 

to 2.50c. base; rail steel reinforcing bars, 2.10c. t 

2.15¢c.; refined iron bars, 2.75c. in carloads, f.o.! 
mill, Pittsburgh. 


Wire Products.—Pressure for supplies from d 
tributors and manufacturers still is heavy, and wit} 
makers solidly booked for the next two months, n 
business goes begging. At least two large independ: 
producers are out of the market for the present 
find some difficulty in making headway against th 
commitments owing to a continued labor shortag: 
which is more acute in wire plants than in most oth 
kinds of finishing plants. There still are three distir 
sets of prices, but until more nearly normal trad 
conditions are established and business is again on 
open basis, quotations will not mean: much. Prices a 
given on page 641. 


Steel Rails.—Light rails rolled from billets remai 
quotable from 2.15c. to 2.25c., base, mill. More make 
are trying for 2.25c., base, than recently, but in cor 
petitive territory, 2.15c. is the maximum, and demand 
generally is hardly sufficient to permit sales of 
account above that figure. 


We quote 25 to 45-lb. sections, rolled from new 


steel, 2.15c. to 2.25c. base: rolled from old rails, 2c. t 
2.10c. base; standard rails, $43 per gross ton mill for 
Bessemer and open-hearth sections. 

Sheets.—Effective yesterday, the American Sheet 
Tin Plate Co. announced new prices, showing advanc: 
of $3 to $6 a ton over those named last fall for fi 
half of 1923 tonnages. The new bases are 3.50c. f 
black, up $3 per ton; 2.65c. for blue annealed, up § 
per ton; 4.60c. for galvanized, up $5 per ton, and 
for No. 22 gage automobile body stock, up $6 per 
The company also advanced prices of electrical sheets 
which were not disturbed in the advance of last fa 
$5 a ton. It is distinctly stated that these prices ar 
not for third quarter tonnages, for which the compar 
has not opened its books, and that since it cannot ta! 
more business for delivery between now and July 
the object of the advance is to check inquiries for 
place on its books. Higher prices are justified by th: 
advance in spelter, now up around 7.55c. per Ib., 
compared with 7c. or less when former prices wer 
named and the increases that since have occurred ir 
other raw materials. Labor costs automatically ris 
with the rise in selling prices. An advance in sheet 
bars for second quarter, as compared with those for 
the current quarter, is a certainty. Independent mak: 
have advanced prices also, now naming 3.75c., base, ©! 
black, generally, 4.75c., base, for galvanized and 2.7% 
base, for blue annealed, although some will observ 
Steel Corporation levels to some extent. On auto bod 
stock, independent makers are quoting from 5.25c. 
5.50¢., base, No. 22 gage. One independent is quoting 
blue annealed sheets at 2.75c., base, for No. 12 gag 
and heavier and 2.90c., base, for No. 13 gage and 
lighter, but adoption of a double base by others is im- 
probable. Such an arrangement would produce a pric 
of 2.70c. for No. 8 gage; 2.75c. for Nos. 9 and 10 gages: 
2.80c. for Nos. 11 and 12 gages; 3c. for Nos. 13 and 
14 gages, and 3.10c. for Nos. 15 and 16 gages. Ther: 
have been sales of blue annealed as high as 3.10c., 
base, but this was a small tonnage for very promp* 
shipment. Makers have heavy orders and demand is 
active. Prices are given on page 641. 
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Tubular Goods.—The situation generally is very 
because makers, already heavily obligated, find 
et up in the demand and are lacking sufficient sup- 
s of raw materials to bring production up to the 
nt warranted by their orders. This is particularly 
of steel pipe and tubes, a number of makers of 
ch are seeking supplies of skelp to piece out their 
production. There are intimations of a further 
znce in seamless steel tube prices, but in the face 
ich reports, it is said that some makers are not 
ering strictly to present schedules on desirable 
ness. An advance in welded steel tubes would be 
e natural, since there is a real shortage of that 
of goods. Oil country and line pipe are in de- 
d, and on standard pipe salesmen have become 
ly order takers. More business in steel pipe is 
g declined than is getting on to mill order books. 
this condition is helping to some extent the demand 
wrought iron pipe. Discounts are given on page 


lin Plate.—Several of the independent makers have 
nced prices $5 per ton to $5 per base box Pitts- 
h for standard cokes since a week ago, the in- 
e being applicable alike to such business as can 
taken for early as well as third quarter shipment. 
is not the maximum independent price, as sak 
‘ral good-sized lots have been made at 5.10c. and 
mills are not keen for business even at that price. 
\merican Sheet & Tin Plate Co. also has advanced 
but by $4 a ton instead of $5 as by the inde- 
nt makers, its new price being 4.95c. per base box. 
th sheets, the prime motive in this advance by 
iding interest is to lessen the insistency of buyers 
get a place on its books. The new price is not for 
and fourth quarter tonnages, for which the com- 
has not yet opened its books. It is known 


+ 
LO 


+ 


immed down several good-sized orders at the new 
A Justification for the advance is claimed in the 
e which has taken place in pig tin, now around 
a pound, against 36c., when the former tin plate 
was named, and in acids and other materials. 
plate also has been advanced, and a revision of 
fferentials is in progress. On 8-lb. coating the 
price is $9.90 per package of 200-lb. and on 8-lb. 
ng, I. C., the new price is $10.20. Under the old 
ile the latter was double the base price of stand 
‘ke tin plate, plus 10c. for coating, but such a 
rential is declared to be insufficient in view of 
nt advances in metals. 


Cold-Finished Steel Bars and Shafting.—St 


d bars, forecasting still higher prices for 
nishe¢ i steel bars, explains 2 very live y mar 
latter. At 2.25c. for hot-rolled ars and 2.80c¢ 
- cold-fir shed, the spread is $11 a ton as against 
ently. The market is naturally very firn 
ise, for carloads, although it is reported 
ducer, while observing that price on contracts, 
ently taken spot business at the old base 


9 


Ground shafting is unchanged at 3.20c. base, 


¢ 


for carload lots. 


Structural Material—The market is now squarely 


2.25e. base, Pittsburgh, as a minimum, and ad- 
' $2 to $5 a ton over that figure are commonly 
when delivery must be prompt. Structural 
this district are busy, although most of the 

s in this territory lately have been for sma 
iges. Complaint still is heard that bids on stru 


, 


s do not yet reflect the plain materia market 
plain material are on page 641. 
Plates.—While the corporation holds at 2.25c. base, 
me of the independents also regard that figure 
gular market price, no business can be placed at 
figure except for delivery at convenience of the 
ind prompt shipments usually command from 
to 2.50c. Some makers are quoting <.2Z0c. to 
.b mill. Prices are given on page 641. 
Hot-Rolled Flats—Makers willing to take on addi- 
business at the regular base of 2.90c., Pitts- 
n, are fewer than recently, and 3c. to 3.25¢. now 18 
lore common range, with 3.40c. to 3.50c. being 
:nded for light gage stock 1 in. and narrower in 
Prices are given on page 641. 


Cold-Rolled Strips.—The regular quotation of 4.75c. 
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base, Pittsburgh, lately has become merely the base on 
contract shipments and consumers in need of early de- 
liveries have found a number of mills unwilling to go 
below 5c. base, and some are openly quoting 5.25c. base. 

Bolts, Nuts and Rivets.—Shortage and strength of 
steel bars are imparting a firmer tendency to bolt, nut 
and rivet prices, and leading rivet producers are con- 
sidering an advance to $3.25 per 100 lb. base for large 
structural rivets, on the ground that with steel bars 


at 2.25c., rivets are unprofitable at less than $3.25. It 
is doubtful, however, whether much of the steel now in 


process stands makers more than 2c. base. Discounts 


and prices are given on page 641. 

Track Fastenings.—Effective today, leading makers 
spikes announced advances of $3 a ton in all classes 
of railroad spikes. The new prices are $3.05 to $3.15, 


¢ 


base, per 100 lb. for 9/16 in. and larger; $3.65 to $3.75 
for % in., 7/16 in. and *% in., and $3.75 for 5/16 in. 
Bolt and barge spikes are unchanged at $3.50, base. 
These increases are a reflection of the strength of the 
steel bar market to a large extent. Local prices of 


track bolts are unchanged Prices are given on page 
Z 
641. ~~ 


Coke and Coal.—We make no change in coke prices 


from those of a week ago, leaving furnace coke at $7 
to $7.25 and foundry grade from $8 to $9. Sales of spot 
tonnages of fur ce occasionally are noted at less 
than $7, but or ntracts that price is minimum despite 
efforts of merchant blast furnace interests to negotiate 
more favorable terms. With coking coal at $3 to $3.25 
d one and one-half tons of coal to the ton of coke, 
lucers would hav imple profit at $6.25 for the 


‘oke, but this argument is not effective with so many 
blast furnaces in or going in, presaging a coke demand 
‘f huge proportions. Such contracts as have been con- 
cluded have been at from $6.75 to $7 per net ton, oven, 


but the higher figure now is minimum Steam coal 
ranges from $2 for Fairmont up to $3 for Panhandle 
tonnages, whi the 1iotable range on coke and gas 


val is $3 to $3.25 per net ton at mines, for mine-run 
grade. 


Old Material.—The market here still is gaming in 


strength and is at least 50c. a ton higher than a week 
on the open-hearth grade We note sales of heavy 
nelting steel at $24.50 delivered to a nearby plant and 
$24 now is pos n mum on s grade since a higher 
livalent is tainable both east and west of this cen- 
As a rule de rs are more active in the market than 


melters, and the highest prices are being paid by 
the former, who find offerings scant and are influenced 

buy not only by that fact, but because the trend of 
pig iron prices indicates even higher prices. Steel 
foundries, which have been using munition scrap, find 
he supply of such material pretty well exhausted, and 
find it hard to secure low phosphorus melting steel 
xcept at stiff advances over former prices. Some of 
the trade regard present prices as high enough and 
look for easier conditions in the spring, when it is ex- 
pected mill operations will be reduced and the con- 
sumption of s rap lessened by labor shortages. Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, Eastern Region, list offers 18,000 
net tons of scrap, bids for which must be in March 1. 


Wwe ill ir ‘ 
Pitteburel . ther districts taking the Pittsbure!l 


le ‘ to neumers’ nm sg 


Heav ! ng tee $24.00 to $24.59 
No 1 t ola Ze >> 00 to 25.50 
I ~ ig iewark i 

‘ y Cu 

M H W. Va 

Fra 24.00to 24.50 

2590to 23.00 

I ! } ! ds 1.60te 21.56 
Railroad ickles and iplers 26.00to 26.50 
Railroad ar if springs 26.00to 26.50 
I “A pl phorus standard b m 

and billet ends 29.00 to 29.50 
Low phosphorus, plates and other 

grades 28.96to 28.50 
Railroad malleable ‘ 26.90to 26.50 
Locomotive xles, steel 27.00to 29.06 
Steel car axles .. 26.00 to 26.50 
Caaet iron wheels ie 25.90 to 25.56 
Rolled steel wheels 26.00to 26.50 
Machine shop turnings 19.96to 19.56 


Heavy steel axle turnings 


Short shoveling turnings . 19.60to 19.50 
Cast iron borings ...... 29.90to 26.50 
Heavy breakable cast........... 223.00to 22.50 
Stove plate eer . 18.00to 18.50 
Sheet bar crop ends ..... . 26.00to 26.50 
No. 1 railroad wrought... .. 21.60to 22.00 
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rent carlot sales of low phosphorus at from $39 
slightly less than $40, delivered Chicago, indica: 
creasing strength in that material. Electrolytic 
silicon is steadier with 13 to 15 per cent ma: 
bringing $53 delivered Chicago. 


Chicago 


Prices Advancing—Fear That Some May Go 
Up Too Fast 


CHICAGO, Feb. 27.—As the scarcity of material 
grows more pronounced, prices tend more strongly up- 
ward. Locally both iron and steel tie plates have 
advanced $3 a ton, and it is intimated that standard 


Quotations on Northern foundry high phosphor 
malleable and basic irons are f.o.b. local furnace ; 
do not include an average switching charge of ¢ 
per ton. Other prices are for iron delivered at eo 
sumers’ yards or, when so indicated, f.o.b. fur: 
other than local. 


sections rails will also go up, presumably to cover last 
half contracts. It is also not improbable that the 
present minimum of 2.25c., Chicago, on soft steel bars 
for indefinite delivery will give place to a higher figure 
and plates and structural steel may likewise advance. 
The leading sheet producer has raised blue annealed 
and black $3 a ton to 2.65c. and 3.50c. base, Pittsburgh, 
respectively, and galvanized $5 a ton to 4.60c. base, 
Pittsburgh. 

Rising prices have thus far had no unfavorable 
effect on business, in fact, the consumer’s sole inter- 


charcoal, averag- 
delivered at Chi- 


Lake 
ing 
cago a 

Northern coke, 

2.75 

Northern coke, foundry 

1.75 to 2.25 30.06 

Malleable, not over 2.25 sil 

sasic aa 

High phosphorus 

Southern No. 2, 


Superior 
sil. 1.50, 


30.00 

30.00 

$29.50 to 30.00 
first quarter.... 
Southern No. 2, second quarter.. 
Low phos., sil. 1 to 2 per cent, 
copper free 39.0 
Silvery, sil. 8 per cent $] 


31.61 
28.50to 381./ 


est at the present time is to obtain sufficient material 
to sustain economical operations. Although every ef- 
fort is being made by local mills to take care of the 
needs of their customers, unsatisfactory coal shipments 
are still limiting output. 

The Illinois Steel Co. has succeeded in putting in 
the blast furnace at South Works which it was forced 
to bank a week ago, but otherwise local operations are 
unchanged. 

While price advances have not yet had any notice- 
able effect on buying, both buyers and sellers are ap- 
prehensive that the present upward movement may 
go too far. It is already intimated that the railroads 
are less ready to place additional orders for cars, and 
there are those who fear that building activity will be 
checked. With the lessons of 1920 in mind, however, 
important steel producers can be counted on to exert 
a restraining influence on the market when surface 
indications point to a period of inflation. 


Plates.—Railroad car orders placed within th: 
week have added 34,000 tons of plates, shapes, 
bars, as well as 4100 axles to local mill bookings. \; 
inquiries for oil storage tanks involve a total of { 
24,000 to 26,000 tons of plates. Demand for plate 
ceeds local supply, and, while Chicago producers 
making every effort to satisfy the needs of their reg 
ular trade, buyers must look elsewhere for mater 
for nearby delivery. Prices are strong, and it is dou 
ful whether the present minimum of 2.35c., Chicag: 
for indefinite delivery will last much longer. 

The mill quotation is 2.35c. to 2.50c., Chicag 
Jobbers quote 3.05c. for plates out of stock. 
Bars.—With local mills unable to keep pace with 

the demand, and with mills east of here heavily sold, 
the problem of soft steel bar consumers is to obtain 
sufficient material to sustain operations on an econom- 
ical basis. Heavy drafts are being made on warehouse 
stocks, and mills which are still able to make reason- 
ably early shipments are selling at attractive pre- 
miums. Prices are strong and even for indefinite de- 
livery. The present minimum of 2.25c., Chicago, will 
probably give way to a higher figure. Bar iron mills 
have accumulated substantial back logs, and, while 
their product is unchanged at a minimum of 2.50c., 
Chicago, the market is exceedingly firm, and an early 
advance would not be surprising. Hard steel bar mills 
are also well booked ahead, and have advanced prices 
to 2.20c., mill. One local producer has taken an orde! 
for 3000 tons of bar size angles from a big manu- 
facturer. 

Mill prices are: Mild steel bars, 2.25c. to 
Chicago; common bar iron, 2.50c. to 2.60c., Chicago 
rail steel, 2.20c., Chicago mill. 

Jobbers quote 2.95c. for steel bars out of war: 
house. The warehouse quotation on cold-rolled stee! 
bars and shafting is 3.95c. for rounds and 4.45c. for 
flats, squares and hexagons. 

Jobbers quote hard and medium deformed ste: 
bars at 2.75¢c. base; hoops, 4.30c.; bands, 3.75c. 
Sheets.—Both local producers have allocated thei! 

second quarter outputs at practically the same prices 
which they quoted on first quarter business. The lead- 
ing interest, however is expected to announce higher 
prices, which, of course, will apply largely on third 
quarter business.. The ruling prices on material for 
fairly early shipment, as obtained by mills east of 
here, are 2.75c. base, Pittsburgh, for blue annealed; 
3.60c. for black, and 4.70c. to 4.75c. for galvanized. 
The spread between black and galvanized has been 
increased, owing to recent advances in zinc. 


Mill quotations are 3.35¢c. to 3.60c. for No. 28 
black, 2.50c. to 2.75¢. for No. 10 blue annealed and 
4.35¢. to 4.75¢. for No. 28 galvanized. all being Pitts- 
burgh prices, subject to a freight rate to Chicago 0! 
34c. per 100 Ib. 

Jobbers quote, f.o.b. Chicago, 4c. for blue an- 


nealed, 4.85c. for black and 5.85c. for galvanized. 

Wire Products.—The volume of orders, spec!!i¢?- 
tions and inquiries is the heaviest in history. While 
the pressure for all products is strong, the demand for 
nails is especially insistent. The prices of the Amer’ 
can Steel & Wire Co. remain unchanged, but those of 


Ferroalloys.—Another advance in ferromanganese 
is regarded likely on account of both the rise in ster- 
ling and expected advances by foreign producers. Prac- 
tically all of the large consumers in this district, how- 
ever, have covered their requirements for the first half. 
Spiegeleisen is in good demand, and is steadier follow- 
ing the absorption of resale material which was offered 
in the East. Fifty per cent ferrosilicon is scarce and 
the best going price appears to be slightly less than 
$87.50, delivered Chicago. 

We quote 80 per cent ferromanganese, $115.06, 
delivered ; 50 per cent ferrosilicon, $87.50, delivered ; 
spiegeleisen, 18 to 22 per cent, $44.58, delivered. at 
Pig Iron.—Demand for both early shipment and oo 

second quarter delivery is active and prices are in- 
creasingly firm. The active capacity of the leading 
Northern merchant is now obligated for fully 75 per 
cent of the second quarter and if buying continues at 
the present rate, it will not be long until the output 
of the entire first half will be committed. Northern 
iron is now firm at $30 base, Chicago furnace, although 
in a few recent sales quotations made before the ad- 
vance were honored. A Michigan melter has closed 
for 1000 tons of malleable for early shipment. Second 
quarter sales include 3000 to 4000 tons of malleable 
for a Wisconsin malleable plant, which was divided 
among a number of sellers, 1000 tons of malleable and 
500 tons of charcoal for a southwestern Michigan user 
and 800 tons of No. 3 and several hundred tons of 
No. 2 foundry for a local melter. Southern iron for 
all-rail shipment is firm at $25 base, Birmingham. 
Among recent sales of all-rail material was one of 
2000 tons for a Chicago melter. Southern foundry for 
shipment by barge and rail is still available at $28.50, 
delivered, and a round tonnage has been sold at that 
price, including 2000 tons for a Chicago plant. A 
Michigan buyer has closed for 300 tons of 5 to 6 per 
cent silvery. Notwithstanding a few recent sales of 
Tennessee material at slightly under the Jackson County 
schedule, silvery is gathering strength with the possi- 
bility that it may again advance. There have been a 
number of sales of charcoal at the new price and cur- 
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iependents vary considerably, depending largely on 
he extent they are booked ahead. A number of mills 
re quoting $2.90 on nails, while one producer con- 
nues to ask $3 for mill prices. See finished iron and 
eel, f.o.b., Pittsburgh, page 641. 
We quote warehouse prices f.o.b. Chicago: No. 6 
to No. 9 bright basic wire, $3.50 per 100 Ib., extra for 
black annealed wire, 15c. per 100 ib.; common wire 
nails, $3.55 per 100 Ib.; cement coated nails, $3 per 
keg. 
Bolts and Nuts.—aAll indications point to an early 
ance in prices. Demand is heavy.” Raw material is 
eher and deliveries of steel from the mills are below 
needs of bolt and nut shops. 


Jobbers quote structural rivets, 3.75c.; boiler 
rivets, 3.85c.; machine bolts up to *% x 4 in., 50 per 


cent off; larger sizes, 50 off; 
6 x 6 in., 45 off; 
nuts, squares and hexagons, tapped, $2.75 off; 
nuts, $2.75 off: coach or lag screws, gimlet 
square heads, 55 per cent off. 


carriage bolts up to 
larger sizes, 45 off; hot pressed 
blank 
points, 


Cast Iron Pipe.—The United States Cast Iron Pipe 
Foundry Co. will supply successful contractors with 
00 tons for Dayton, Ohio. Grand Junction, Colo., has 
varded 1200 tons to the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. 
Kalamazoo, Mich., has let 250 tons to the Lynch Foun- 
Co. Smith Center, Kan., postponed action on 1550 
of 8-in. until March 2. At the moment. private 
siness is heavier than that coming from municipali 
Prices are unchanged but strong. 
We quote per net ton, f.o.b. Chicago, as follows: 
Water pipe, 4-in., $57.20 to $58.20; 6-in. and above, 


$53.20 to $54.20; A and gas pipe, $3 extra, 


class 
Rails and Track Supplies.—An advance of $3 a ton 
ngs steel tie plates up to 2.60c., mill, and iron tie 
ites to 2.75c., mill. An advance in standard section 
rails is also looked for. Orders for track fastenings 
ve been heavy for this season. Bookings of local 
iil mills during the week include 25,000 kegs each of 
track spikes and bolts and 2000 tons of angle bars. 
Standard Bessemer and open-hearth rails, $43 
light rails, rolled steel, 2.15c., f.0.b. makers’ mills 
Standard railroad spikes, 3.15c. mill; track bolts 
with square nuts, 4.15c. mill; iron tie plates, 2.75« 
steel tie plates, 2.60c., f.o.b. mill; angle bars, 2.75c., 
f.o.b. mill. 
Jobbers quote standard spikes out of 
it 3.65c. base and track bolts, 4.65c. base 


warehouse 


Warehouse Prices.—Wire and nails, cold-rolled steel 
bars and shafting have been advanced by local jobbers 

conform with recent changes in mill prices. The 
new quotations are carried under the appropriate para- 
graphs. 


Structural Material.—Building activity remains in 
full swing, but fabricators are finding it increasingly 
difficult to cover their needs in plain material. Local 
mills likewise are heavily committed. Prices are no 
onger the chief concern of the buyer. His difficulty 
ies in finding a mill which will accept his order. 

The mill quotation on plain material is 2.35¢c. to 
2.40c., Chicago. Jobbers quote 3.05c. for plain mate- 

rial out of warehouse. 

Reinforcing Bars.—Awards are less numerous than 

r several weeks, but this momentary lull in buying is 

it regarded significant in view of the large tonnage 

‘nding. Sellers are showing increasing concern about 
eliveries from the mills which, because of the over- 
ided condition of their books, are able to give cus- 
mers only a portion of their requirements. Recent 
lvances in mill prices are expected to result in a 
rther rise in warehouse prices. In fact, one promi- 

dealer has announced an advance to 3c., Chicago 
irehouse, and it is likely that others will be up to that 
rure within a week or two. Lettings include: 


‘ailey Apartments, Chicago, 500 tons to Truscon Steel Co 


Michael Reese Hospital addition, Chicago, 230 tons to 
T. Ryerson & Son. 
niversity of Minnesota storehouse and shop, Minne 


Minn., 150 tons to Concrete Steel Co 

Pending work includes: 

ommodore Hotel, Chicago, 325 tons 

‘we Theater and office building, St. Louis, 275 tons. 
‘eoples Gas Light & Coke Co., Homan Avenue shop addi- 
Chicago, 175 tons. 

‘ettit storage warehouse, Fort Wayne, Ind., 125 tons. 
Winnebago County, Wis., road work, 100 tons. 
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Coke.—Local by-product foundry coke is still quoted 
at $15, delivered Chicago switching district, but the 
output of ovens has been hampered by a shortage of 
coking coal, and melters are finding it necessary to seek 
larger quantities of coke from outside sources. Con- 
nelilsville foundry is selling at all the way from $8 to 
$9, ovens, the freight to Chicago being $4.16. Southern 
by-product foundry is bringing $8.50, Birmingham, or 
$12.79, Chicago. 


Old Material.—The market is exceedingly strong, 
and prices have advanced from 50c. to $1.50 a ton. 
There has been some additional buying of basic open 
hearth grades, malleable and cast scrap, as well as 
miscellaneous grades, but consumptive purchases are 
limited, not because of the disinclination of buyers, but 
on account of a shortage of material. Railroad offer- 
ings have been somewhat heavier, but far short of 
current demand. The inflow of country scrap is small. 
In fact, dealers are having difficulty in filling their 
short sales without taking on new obligations. Lists 
include: The Pennsylvania Southwestern Region, 3400 
tons; the Burlington, 4600 tons; the Chicago surface 
lines and the Monon, 1000 tons each, and the Big Four 
a blind list. 


We quote delivery in consumers’ vards, Chicago 
ind vicinity | freight and transfer charges paid 


is follows 


Per Gross Ton 
Iron rails $26.00 to $26.50 
(ast iro ir wheels '7T.50to 28.00 
Relaving rail 6 and 60 Ib 26.00 to 27.00 
Relaying rails, ¢ b. and heavier 32.00to 35.00 
tolled forged eel ca wheels 27.50to 28.00 
Rails fe I 23.00to 23.50 
Steel ra ess thar ; 3 25.00 to 25.50 
Heavy é gs ] 22 00to 22.50 
Frogs, swi s and guards cut 
ipart 22.00 to 22.50 
Shoveling steel 21.50 to 22.00 
Drop forge flashings.. 18.50to 19.00 
Hydraulic compressed sheets 19.00to 19.50 
Axle turning : : 19.50 to 20.00 
Per Net Ton 
Iron angles and splice bars 25.50 to 26.00 
Steel angle bars ‘aces ‘ela 21.75 to 22.25 
i transoms 25.5 


Iron arch bars an 25.50 to 26.00 


Iron car axles 28.50to 29.00 
Steel car axles 24.00to 24.50 
No. 1 busheling 18.00 to 18.50 
No. 2 busheling 13.50 to 14.00 
Cut forge 19.00 to 19.50 
Pipe and flues 16.00 to 16.50 


No. 1 railroad wrought. 19.50 to 20.00 
No. 2 railroad wrought.. 19.50 to 20.00 
Steel knuckles and couplers 25.00 to 25.50 


Coil springs 
No. 1 machinery cast 


25.00 to 25.50 
> 
No. 1 railroad cast 2% 
) 


50to 25.00 
50 to 24.00 


4 

3 
No. 1 agricultural cast 23.50to 24.00 
Low phos. punchings 21.00 to 21.50 
Locomotive tires, smooth 21.50to 22.00 
Machine shop turnings 14.00 to 14.50 
Cast borings 15.50 to 16.00 
Short shoveling turnings 15.50to 16.00 
Stove plate 22.00 to 22.50 
Grate bars 21.00to 21.50 
Brake shoes 21.00 to 21.50 
Railroad malleable 24.50to 25.00 
Agricultural malleable 24.50to 25.00 


Detroit Scrap Advances 


DETROIT, Feb. 27.—The recent letting by one of the 
largest producers in this district on approximately 
3500 tons of borings, turnings, flashings and regular 
hydraulic compressed for March delivery established 
peak prices. Bids were confined mostly to dealers. 
Sales on automobile cast have been recorded as high 
as $30 per net ton. 
on a gross ton basis f.o.b 
plate, auto- 
which are quoted 


The following prices are 


cars producers’ yards stove 


mobile and No. 1 
on a net ton basis 


except ing 
machinery 


cast 


Heavy melting steel $21.50 to $23.00 


Shoveling steel 21.50 to 23.00 
No. 1 machinery cast 25.00to 27.00 
Cast borings 16.00 to 17.00 
Automobile cast scrap 28.00 to 30.00 
Stove plate Sr eee 19.00to 21.00 
Hydraulic compressed .......... 17.00 to 18.00 
GE od os wie need eodekee ben 15.50 to 16.75 
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New York 


Many Sales of Pig lron Foot Up 40,000 Tons— 
More Price Advances 


New York, Feb. 27.—Sales of pig iron during the 
past week for second quarter delivery have amounted 
to fully 40,000 tons, made up largely of rather small 
tonnages. The largest purchase was about 10,000 tons 
by the Central Foundry Co. for its various plants. 
Other sales ranged from 1000 tons down to a few car- 
load lots. One agency sold 16,000 tons made up of 35 
orders. The general activity of buyers indicated a 
belief that prices are likely to advance. Most of the 
buying was done on a basis of $28, eastern Pennsyl- 
vania furnace, for No. 2 plain and $29 now seems to 
be the minimum in that territory, while in Buffalo $28 
is the prevailing quotation. Little is heard of foreign 
iron except that shipped from a considerable stock held 
at Boston which, owing to the almost complete isolation 
of the New England district because of railroad embar- 
goes, is being delivered in that territory rather freely. 
Competent authorities assert that no pig iron can be 
bought from any foreign country and delivered in this 
country now for less than $32. No fear is entertained 
of any future competition from foreign irons in the 
near future. 

Coal and Coke.—Following the slight softening in 
the coke market noted last week, a firmer tendency is 
noted. This is attributed to the inquiries which have 
been received from furnaces whose owners are consid- 
ering blowing them in soon. Furnace coke is quoted at 
$7 to $7.50, with $7.25 prevailing, while foundry coke 
ranges from $8 to $8.50. By-product coke continues to 
be quoted at $14.84 to $14.91, Newark and New Jersey 





points. 

We quote delivered in the New York district as 
follows, having added to furnace prices $2.27 freight 
from eastern Pennsylvania, $4.91 from Buffalo and 
$5.44 from Virginia 

Rast. Pa. No. 1 fdy., sil. 2.76 te b.28.6.6s% $33.27 

East. Pa. No. 2X fdy., sil. 2.25 to 2.75.... 32.27 

East. Pa No. 2 fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25..... 31.27 

Buffalo, sil. 1.75 to 2.25.... $32.41 to 32.91 

No,. 2%. Virwimia, wl... 2.20 TO B.78i< cancers 33.44 

No. 2 Virginia, sil. 1.75 to 2.25.......% 32.44 


Ferroalloys.—Sales of about 1500 to 2000 tons of 
British ferromanganese are reported to have been made 
last week at the new price of $110, seaboard, duty paid. 
Nothing is heard in this market of sales made by 
domestic producers nor their attitude as to price, but it 
is believed that any business done by them would be at 
not less than $110, furnace. They have not, however, 
changed their official quotation of $107.50, furnace. 
One or two representatives of large British producers 
have been instructed to sell no more ferromanganese 
for shipment from England after July 1, all the alloy 
which they can ship between now and then having been 
sold. Demand in general is not heavy. The spiegel- 
eisen market is quiet, with sales confined to carload and 
small lots at regular quotations. The 50 per cent ferro- 
silicon market is exceedingly strong, with one producer 
quoting a minimum of $90, delivered. There are sub- 
stantial inquiries and it also develops that specifications 
on contracts are not only very heavy, but some con- 
sumers have already used up their 1923 contract re- 
quirements. The ferrochromium market is quiet at 
12c. to 14c. per lb. of contained chromium, delivered. 


Warehouse Business.—Demand is strong for prac- 
tically all products carried in stock. In some materials, 
such as spring steel, an increasing shortage of some 
sizes is noted by warehouses, which are receiving orders 
from other dealers, whose stocks are depleted. Sales 
of bars and plates are still large, but there is a gradual 
increase in the volume of inquiry for structural ma- 
terial. Sheet prices are firmer, one of the factors in 


the sheet market in this district having increased quo- 
tations on both black and galvanized sheets by 25c. 
per 100 lb. Despite this and greater difficulty in obtain- 
ing shipments from mills, there is still a tendency to 
shade, so that a fair estimate of the market is 4.35c. 
to 4.75c. per Ib. on black sheets and 5.35c. to 5.75c. per 
lb. on galvanized sheets. 


An increase in prices on 
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most products is expected before long in view 0: 
strong condition of mill prices. Brass and copper 
houses, which reported increases in price on Feb, 1” 
17, report another rise on Feb. 21 of 4c. to %e. p 
on brass and %c. per lb. on copper products. We , 
prices on page 662, 


Cast-Iron Pipe.—Both private purchases and my 
pal tenders are numerous. Prices are firm. The » 
tender of the City of Boston calling for about 1500 
of 60-in. water pipe was awarded to the Warren | 
dry & Pipe Co. Buffalo will open bids on March 
about 600 tons of water pipe. We quote per net 
f.o.b. New York, in carload lots, as follows: 6-in. 
larger, $56.50; 4-in. and 5-in., $61; 3-in., $66.80, 
$4 additional for Class A and gas pipe. Alth 
buying of soil pipe by jobbers continues heavy, 
is a good demand out of stock, and stocks are st 
from full, particularly in the New England dis 
where railroad embargoes and the weather hav 
vented shipments. We quote discounts of both S 
ern and Northern makers, delivered New York, a 
lows: 2 to 6-in. standard, 18 to 20% per cent off 
heavy, 28 to 30% per cent off list. 


Finished Iron and Steel.—Further price ad) 
on plates, shapes and bars by Eastern mills 
brought the minimum close to 2.35c., Pittsburg! 
far as could be learned today only one indep: 
mill was still quoting 2.25c., Pittsburgh. At least | 
ern companies are now quoting 2.50c., Pittsburgh, 
minimum on plates and one large producer is qu 
the same price for shapes and bars. The pressu 
get orders on the books of the mills has let up to 
extent, probably due to the fact that so many bu 
have covered during recent weeks for as far ahead 
they could anticipate their requirements. It is s 
by mill representatives that there has been very 
buying except for specific work. The mills have 
very careful in taking tonnage to avoid duplicatio 
orders and in most instances are requiring informat 
as to the work for which the steel in intended. |» 
mand for concrete reinforcing bars keeps up fairl) 
well, although a large number of builders have gotten 
under cover since the first of the year. About 4000 
tons for the Jamaica Bay causeway will probab| 
let this week; 2500 tons for a terminal warehous 
Cincinnati is also up for bids. For a stadium at W 
tenburg College, Springfield, Ohio, 1000 tons 
quired. The Concrete Steel Co. has taken 400 tons f 
road work near Buffalo and 200 tons for a storag 
building in Philadelphia. Several large structural! }: 
which have not yet come into the market are being 
talked of, including a Presbyterian Hospital in New 
York, which will take 18,000 to 20,000 tons; a building 
for William Randolph Hearst at Broadway and Fi!) 
ninth Street, New York, 8000 tons, and the Sa\ 
Hotel, 2000 tons. A hotel building to be erected 
the site of the New York Hippodrome has not bec 
an active project so far as the steel market is 
cerned. 

We quote for mill shipments, New York deliver 


as follows: Soft steel bars, plates and structura 
shapes, 2.44c, to 2.59c.; bar iron, 2.44c. to 2.49c. 


D 


Old Material.—Prices are still strong with an up- 
ward tendency, but shipments from this district are not 
heavy at present because of inability of dealers 
obtain material. With an improvement in the weather 
an increase in shipments of steel from New England !s 
expected, but probably not a sufficiently large tonnag' 
to affect prices materially, in view of the strong market 
on new material. About $23.50 per ton is being paid 
No. 1 heavy melting steel for Midland, Monessen 2n¢ 
Steubenville and about $22 for delivery to Claymont 
Del., Pottstown and Coatesville, Pa. For shipment 
Bethlehem, $22 per ton is now being paid for railroad 
quality of heavy melting steel and on a tonnage ©! 
strictly railroad quality it is believed even a better 
price than this could be obtained. A fair range of the 
prices paid in New York is $18 to $18.50 for No. 1 and 
$19 to $19.50 for railroad quality of heavy meting 
steel. On locomotive grate bars $19 Harrisburg and 
Phoenixville is offered. Both Harrisburg and Mahwah, 
N. J., shipments on stove plate bring $19.50, but the 








rence in freight rate is considerable. For ship- 
to Bethlehem, borings and turnings are worth 
per ton, while $18.25 would be paid for shipment 
Harrisburg and Phoenixville. Specification pipe is 
th about $19 or more per ton, delivered to Lebanon 
olumbia, Pa. 
Buying prices per gross ton, New York, follow: 


Heavy melting steel, yard...... $18.00 to $18.50 
Steel rails, short lengths, or 

CCRERVRIOTG. ccc cwsesiccceeceds 19.00 to 19.50 
Rails for rollim@ ....cccecs . 20.00to 20.50 
Relaying rails, nominal..... . 29.00to 30.00 
ee ee ee ere era . 22.00to 22.50 
Fron OOP GEIR sc 6c ets ecc ..#- 28.00 to 29.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought... ; . 20.00to 21.00 
Wrought iron track...... . 18.50 to 19.50 
Pore Ge .2 a0:6 & 08 Ce bwee w6 15.00 to 15.50 
No. 1 yard wrought, long... ..-. 18.00to 19.00 
Cast borings (clean)........-. . 15.50to 16.00 
Machine-shop turnings.......... 15.00 to 15.50 
Mixed borings and turnings..... 15.00to 15.50 
Iron and steel pipe (1 in. diam., 

not under 2 ft. long).... . 15.00 to 15.50 
Stove PIMES «cccavccescsccuses . 16.50to 17.50 
Locomotive grate bars... .. 17.00 to 18.00 
Malleable cast (railroad). ..+ 20.00 to 21.00 
Cast-iron CaF WREOIS. ...ccecccce 20.00 to 22.00 


Prices which dealers in New York and Brooklyn 
quoting to local foundries per gross ton follow: 
No. 1 machinery cast...........$22.50 to $23.50 
No. 1 heavy cast (columns, build- 
ng materials, ete.), cupola size 19.50 to 20.50 
No. 1 heavy cast, not cupola size 17. 
; > cast (radiators, cast boilers, 
GHG) és wewene weds tied eane wan 18.00 to 19.00 


50to 18.50 


Birmingham 


Heavy Buying of Pig Iron—Some Companies 
Advance Prices 


SIRMINGHAM, ALA., Feb. 27.—Pig iron sold in heavy 
ve last week and at the close there was nervous 
ney to an advance over the $25 base. One maker 
ting one stack and out of market for the first 
is on base of $27 for third quarter and has sold 
il lots of meager tonnage. Another maker out of 
half market and selling for third quarter has 
ed 20,000 tons at $25 uniformly. This is the only 
charged last week with the exception of the iso- 
nstance mentioned. Next to the largest merchant 
t withdrew from the market for all grades and 
veries toward the end of the week after making 
sales. One maker booked 15,000 tons, another 
) to 30,000 and a third about 25,000 tons. The 
business, it is believed, approximated 75,000 tons 
ots ranging from 100 tons to 2000 and even 
Chicago, Cincinnati, St. Louis, Boston and New 
were among the takers. The Pacific Coast reap- 
1 in the market and placed 1500 tons for re- 
ler of second half. High silicons took full differ- 
One lot of 3.75 to 4.25 silicon consisting of 500 
ought $27. The embargo on Lousiville and north 
it point declared by the Louisville & Nashville 
1 shipments to a degree. Southern pipe shops 
een heavy buyers and heating apparatus makers 
and South have also bought much iron. The 
able unsold tonnage for first half is uncomfortably 
and Southern melt is heaviest on record. 


We quote per gross ton f.o.b. Birmingham district 
rnaces as follows: 


Foundry, silicon 1.75 to 2.25..... wee eo $20.00 
DOM. sciactcivadtaescieewaves wes 24.00 
larcoal, warm blast ...... svinewedkens 33.00 


inishing Mills.—“It is a strain on capacity,” said a 
* wire mill operator. That applies to the Ten- 
Company, the Gulf States Steel Co., the Ameri- 
teel & Wire Co. and the Conners Steel Co. The 
applies alike to delivery and production. Steel 
ve advanced to 2.50c., f.o.b. Birmingham. The 

Steel Co has shipped 500 tons of product to 


ist Iron Pipe.—The pressure pipe market is almost 
parallel. The United States Cast Iron Pipe 
indry Co. booked 1300 tons of 30-in. for Mem- 
nd 50,000 ft. of 6 to 24-in. for Beaumont, Tex. 
ase is a minimum of $45 to $46 for 6 to 14 in. 
ty pipe orders are fairly large in spite of ca- 
plant bookings. The new base of $70 is re- 

1 as generally applying. 
‘oal and Coke—Birmingham shipped 3500 tons of 
to San Antonio, Chile, last week. Spot foundry 
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brings $8.50 and higher. Production and demand are 
at maximum. 


Old Material—The scrap market is on verge of an 
advance and small buyers are paying more than quoted 
prices, but inability of the dealers to ship far afield on 
account of freight rates acts bearishly on old material. 


We quote per gross ton f.o.b. Birmingham district 
yards as follows 


Steel rails .. pera , .. . $16.00 to $17.00 
No. 1 steel ae . 14.00to 16.00 
pees, 2 OE Cn wes . 18.00to 20.00 
Car wheels 18.00 to 20.00 
Tramear wheels . 17.00to 19.00 
Stove plate ; . 16.00to 17.00 
Cast-iron borings ‘ 9.00 to 10.00 
Machine shop tur ng 9.00 to 10.00 


Boston 


Material Increase in Pig Iron Sales with Stiffer 
Prices Following 


Boston, Feb. 27.—Sales of pig iron in this territory 
were fairly heavy the past week. One textile machinery 
maker bought 2000 tons No. 2X, half Southern and 
half French, while two heater manufacturers took 
approximately 5000 tons No. 2 plain, details about 
which are lacking, all second quarter delivery. These 
sales, with a large number of tonnages ranging from 
car lots to 500 tons, practically all second quarter 
shipment, brought the total to rising 10,000 tons. Most 
small lots consisted of No. 2X and No. 1X eastern and 
western Pennsylvania, Virginia, Alabama and Buffalo, 
and the equivalent in Scotch and Continental. Foreign 
iron business, however, was comparatively small be- 
cause of limited supplies available. Eastern Pennsyl- 
vania sold at $28, furnace base, western Pennsylvania 
and Buffalo at $27.50 to $28 base, with some slight 
modifications on differentials on No. 1X, Virginia at 
$27 base, Alabama at $26 base, Northern malleable at 
$29 base Buffalo, Scotch, silicon 2.50 plus, at around 
$33 on dock plus and minus duty; English high manga- 
nese and low phosphorus at about $1 a ton less, and 
Continental at around $30 on dock plus and minus duty 
for silicon 1.80 to 2.50, and $1 more for silicon 2.50 to 
3.00. Now, enough eastern Pennsylvania furnaces 
have gone to $29 furnace base with $1 differentials to 
establish that market; Buffalo at less than $28 is elimi- 
nated; Scotch, English and Continentals are up $1, 
and lake charcoal up $1.50 to $31.50, furnace base. 


We quote livered prices on the basis of the 
latest reported sales, now infrequent, and as follows, 
having added to furnace prices $3.65 freight from 
eastern Per vivania, $4.91 from Buffalo, $5.92 from 
Virginia and $9.60 from Alabama: 

Eastern Penn sil. 2.25 to 2.75... $33.65 
Eastern Penr sil. 1.75 to 2.25. 32.65 
Buffalo, sil. 2.25 to 2.7 $33.41 to 33.91 
Buffalo, sil. 1.75 to 2.25 32.91 
Virginia, sil. 2.25 to 2.7 13.42to 34.42 
Virginia, sil. 1.75 2.25 12.92 to 33.92 
Alabama, sil. 2.25 to 2.75.. 35.10 to 36.10 
Alabama, sil. 1.75 to 34.60 to 35.60 


Warehouse Business.—Cold-rolled steel has been ad- 
vanced $3 a ton, and the market on other kinds is 
strong. Milder weather has released a considerable 
tonnage of iron and steel held up, while current busi- 
ness shows expansion. The movement out of ware- 
house stocks is larger than at any previous time this 
year. Higher prices demanded for wire nails from 
some mills suggests an advance in warehouse prices be- 
fore long. 


Jobbers quote: Soft steel bars, $3.21% per 100 
lb, base: flats, $4; concrete bars, $3.36%; structural 
steel, $3.211%4 to $3.65; tire steel, $4.65 to $5; open- 
hearth spring steel, $5 to $6.50; erucible sprin 
steel, $12; steel bands, $4.40; hoop steel, $4.90; col 
rolled steel, $4.30 to $4.80; refined iron, $3.21%4 ; best 
refined, $4.50; Wayne iron, $5.50; Norway tron, $6.60 
to $7.10: plates, $3.3114 to $3.53%; No. 10 blue an- 
nealed sheets, $4.21% per 100 Ib. base; No. 28 black 
sheets, $5.40; No. 28 galvanized sheets, $6.40. 


Coke.—New England made by-product foundry coke 
continues at $15 to $16 delivered within the $3.10 freight 
rate zone. One producer is reported to have increased 
contract shipments, while the other has fallen further 
behind, due to emergency calls for domestic fuel. Con- 
nellsville foundry coke is offered at slightiy lower 
prices, the general range being $13.80 to $14.55 deliv- 
ered, or $8.25 to $9 ovens. Comparatively little busi- 
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ness was placed the past week, but increased shipments 
on permits on outstanding contracts are reported. 

Old Material—A further general stiffening in old 
material prices is visible with a somewhat diminished 
volume of business passing. Dealers, generally, are 
carrying a heavy tonnage of unshipped material on 
their books, due to the slowness of railroads in placing 
ears for loading. For this reason they are backward 
about committing themselves further until the trans- 
portation situation is clearer. Inquiries continue heavy. 
Fancy prices were paid the past week for machinery 
cast, due to the inability to dig out material in con- 
suming localities and distant points of shipments. One 
lot of 500 tons sold at $25.90 delivered, which netted 
the shipper $22.40. Other sales are reported at $26.50, 
and still others as high as $27 delivered, which figure 
back to about $23.50 loading point. For shipment with 
ordinary freights the market on No. 1 machinery cast 
is $24.50 to $25.50, $1 higher. 

The following prices are for gross ton lots de- 
livered consuming points: 

No. 1 machinery cast.. ..$24.50 to 25.00 

No. 2 machinery cast .. oseee 22-00 tO 23.50 

SOTO PERIE, 64.n 55.0 -00<5 85 iosnew Se eee ne 29.58 


Railroad malleable .. ; .. 24.50to 25.00 


Cit WOE: .& dawecuds ccacenbaan 22.50 to 23.00 
The following prices are offered per gross ton 
lots f.o.b. Boston rate shipping points: 


No. 1 heavy melting steel ......$17.50 to $18.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought...... . 19.50to 20.00 
No. 1 yard wrought....... -»ee L7T.50to 18.00 
Wrought pipe (1 in. in diam., 

i ae ay oe) ee is 15.00 
Machine shop turnings, regular... 13.75 to 14.00 
Cast iron borings, rolling mill... 14.50 to 15.00 
Cast iron borings, chemical...... 19.00 to 19.50 
Blast furnace borings and turn- 

Es «Gea -<.5 eee my Bae 
Forged scrap and bundled skeleton 14.00 to 14.50 
Street car axles. = ie io Odie ied a ee ae, eee 
PIGSRE 5 caw Sinn Se Gee Ne 21.50 to 22.00 


elie Coe TOM i. 6s oes widaws 19.50to 20.00 


Cincinnati 


Pig Iron Prices Firm with Numerous Sales of 


Moderate Tonnages 


CINCINNATI, Feb. 27.—While a number of fair- 
sized sales were made last week, activity generally was 
confined to the smaller buyers, and sales running from 
a carload to 300 tons aggregated a fairly large total. 
Prices are very firm, and southern Ohio furnaces ad- 
vanced prices $1 a ton on Tuesday. There was a small 
tonnage of resale iron on the market, however, but 
this has all been disposed of at $28.50, and the market 
now is strong at $29, Ironton. In the South, few 
changes have been made in quotations, with the excep- 
tion that some furnaces have withdrawn for second 
quarter and have named $26 to $27 as a third quarter 
price. The market, however, remains at $25, Birming- 
ham, for first and second quarters. A fair demand for 
silveries is reported and it is almost certain that prices 
will be advanced within the next week or two. Basic 
iron is reported to be very scarce. The larger sales 
reported last week include 2000 tons of foundry to a 
gas engine manufacturer, 1000 tons to a central Ohio 
melter, 2000 tons to a radiator company, and 500 tons 
to a Hamilton melter. Most of these sales, made early 
in the week, were at $28, Ironton, with one at $28.50. 
A sale of 2000 tons of foundry iron is reported to have 
been made by a Valley furnace to a central Ohio melter 
at $27.75, furnace. We also note a sale of 1100 tons 
of silvery at the schedule, and 3000 tons of malleable 
to a Michigan motor car manufacturer at around $30, 
lake furnace. Inquiry is light, the L. & N. Railroad be- 
ing in the market for 1000 tons and a number of others 
for smaller amounts. 


Based on freight rates of $4.05 from Birmingham 
and $2.27 from Ironton, we quote f.o.b. Cincinnati: 


Southern coke, sil. 1.75 to 2.25 (hbase)....$29.05 
Southern Coke, sil, 2.25 to 2.75 (No. 2 soft) 29.55 
Ohin. elivers: © OFC. ces crcccesacens 38.77 
Southern Ohio coke, sil. 1.75 to 2.25 (No. 2) 31.27 
ORGS PIOUUROENE oc 6a 0 500 0c b6e cssindewee 29.77 
rr rr rere rs ee ee 31.27 


Finished Materials —Some independent companies 
have opened books for second quarter on bars, shapes 
and plates at 2.25c., and are now about filled, most of 
the tonnage having been reserved some time ago. Allo- 
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cation of tonnage based on first quarter contr: 
now being done generally. Further advances }; 
prices by some mills are reported, and 3c., 4c. a 

for blue annealed, black and galvanized sheets 

tively have been done in a small way for quick 

ery. Wire products are in brisk demand, with 

tions ranging from $2.80 to $3 for nails, and $2 
$2.90 on plain wire. Great activity prevails in the 

ing industry, and a number of awards were x 

The largest of these was the Neil House, Co 
Ohio, 5000 tons, which was awarded to the Mt. \ 
Bridge Co. The War Memorial Building at Na 
Tenn., 900 tons, has been awarded to the Na 
Bridge Co. A number of other awards, running :; 

100 to 200 tons, also were made. Reinforcing ba 
also in heavy demand. The Temple Bar Building. | 
cinnati, taking 8000 tons of bars, will likely be awarded 
this week. Action also is expected on the plant r 
Central Warehouse & Refrigeration Co., involvine 800 
tons. New inquiries for structural steel inclu 
assembling plant for the Ford Motor Co., at At 
Ga., requiring 425 tons. 


Warehouse Business.—Local jobbers report a 
mand for bars, shapes and plates for quick de 
Included among orders booked is one for 220 t f 
shapes required for a building in southern I) 
Wire products are in good demand for future 
ment, with indications of advancing prices. It 
pected that prices of sheets will be advanced $5 } 
within a week or ten days, as mill prices have advanced 
sharply, with no corresponding increase in warehous‘ 
prices, 

Cincinnati jobbers quote: Iron and steel bar 
3.10c.: reinforcing bars, 3.20c.; hoops, 4.30c.; band 
3.85¢c.; shapes, 3.20c.; plates, %4-in. and heavi 
3.20c., lighter 3.35c.; cold-rolled rounds, 3.90c.; col 
rolled flats, squares and hexagons, 4.40c.; No. 10 blu 
annealed sheets, 4c.; No. 28 black sheets, 4.7( 

No. 28 galvanized sheets, 5.75c.; No. 9 annealed wirt 


$3.30 per 100 lb.; common wire nails, $3.30 per keg 
base. 


Coke.—Foundry coke is active, but little interest is 
shown in domestic and furnace grades. Prices are 
holding up well. Connellsville coke price remained un- 
changed. New River foundry has sold at $14 for spot 
shipment, and second quarter contracts are being ne- 
gotiated at $12. Wise County foundry is down 50c. to 
$8.50. Southern by-product fuel is quoted at $8.75 to 
$9. By-product prices in this district are unchanged 
at $11, Connellsville basis. 


Old Material_—The scrap market is showing a fai! 
amount of activity, with prices still tending upward. 
Two steel companies in this district have been buying 
in a small way, and foundry grades have also been in 
much better demand. Cast scrap is scarce, and has 
sold as high as $25 a net ton. 

We quote dealers’ buying prices, f.o.b. cars Cin- 


cinnati: 

Per Gross Ton ‘, 
POOR (MOORE ic 5k tice dncns $16.50 to $17.00 
>)... RA eee ee 19.50 to 20.00 
Relaying rails, 50 lb. and up..... 28.50 to 29.50 
ee Rr 21.00 to 21.56 
Heavy melting steel............ 20.50 to 21.00 
Steel rails for melting.......... 19.50 to 20.00 
i i a angen pee ere 24.00 to 24.50 

Per Net Ton 
No. 1 railroad wrought........ 18.00 to 18.50 
CE NE 6 5 Sas nied & 6 one eas 15.00 to 15.50 
Se! eer 14.50 to 15.00 
EE SE a abe ck We Oe 21.00 to 21.50 
No. 1 machinery cast........... 23.00 to 23.50 
a re wee te re 15.00 to 15.50 
I NON sx edn ob a ace ee eel 26.00 to 26.50 
Locomotive tires (smooth inside) 18.50 to 19.00 
PICS: BUG DROR 4 .o'c.0 50's ashe sos 15,50 to 16.00 


In order to complete negotiations for a site for 4 
steel plant to be built by the Jones & Laughlin Stee 
Corporation, the East Chicago Land Co. of Lake 
County, Ind., recently offered Robert Bracken, auditor, 
State of Indiana, $375 an acre or a total of $105,/0" 
for 282 acres of partly submerged land in the bas! 
of Lake George in the city of Hammond, to which 
State claims title. Previously the land company ha¢ 
offered $100 an acre. The Jones & Laughlin company 
will acquire the land as soon as the title to it is clear 
It was sold, but the land company could not give a «ea' 
title; hence the above offer. 


1 
tne 
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Cleveland 


Pp). Iron Active with Prices Advancing—Dock 


Ore Is Resold 


LEVELAND, Feb. 27.—Increased furnace operations 
resulted in increased demand for dock ore, and 
the week one lot of 50,000 tons of Bessemer 
as resold subject to 1923 prices. Previously some 
ore had been moved at last season’s prices, but 
the expected advance in ore prices, the owner of 
}essemer ore refused to sell it at last year’s prices, 
doubtless would have meant paying a higher 
ement price this season. Some other inquiries 
lock ore are pending, including one for 3000 tons 
inganiferous ore. While a rather early establish- 
of prices for this year has been expected, some 
ore companies would prefer to have the opening 
market hold out for some time so that they 
et a better line up on their mining costs. The 
tate Commerce Commission is expected to render 
sion in the ore rate case before the opening of 
ason of navigation, but if this decision is not 
d down before the buying movement starts, sellers 
robably add riders to their ore contracts that 
give the buyers the benefit of any reductions in 
rates from the mines to the upper lake docks. 
derable foreign ore has been sold in the East re- 
y, and prices on this ore have stiffened. This 
ce is attributed to the increased demand from 
inglish furnaces, the activity of which is reported 
e been stimulated from a demand from Germany 
g iron because German production has been cur- 
for lack of coal from the Ruhr district. How- 
Lake Superior ore producers see little chance to 
tandard ore in the East this year in competition 
with foreign ores, and their Eastern sales will be con- 
| largely to manganiferous. 


For prices, see page 


h42 


Pig Iron.—The market continues active and prices 
show an upward tendency. Locally foundry iron 
idvanced 50c. a ton to $30 at furnace at which 

lot sales have been made, although little Cleve- 
made iron is now being offered. The Detroit price 
idvanced to $31, at which lots up to 700 tons have 
sold. One producer who recently went on a $30 

: has made no further advance, and during the week 

1 over 10,000 tons of foundry and malleable iron, 
iding a 3500-ton and a 2500-ton lot. Valley furnace 
also have stiffened, some makers now quoting 
528.50 to $29, and sales in small lots have been 
at the latter price. There is still considerable 

d quarter buying in Michigan, Indiana and western 

. Iron has been shipped into the Michigan terri- 

from both Buffalo and southern Ohio. At present 

dently can be delivered at some Michigan points 

Buffalo at about the same prices as if purchased 
nearby furnaces. More inquiry has come out for 
quarter contracts. These include 6000 tons, 2000 

and 1500 tons of malleable and foundry iron, on 
sellers have not yet decided to quote. The supply 

‘sic Iron appears to be becoming rather short. A 
ind melter is in the market for 2000 tons, and 

tsburgh broker is inquiring for 5000 tons. New 
quarter inquiries that developed during the 
nclude the following for foundry iron except 
otherwise designated: Westinghouse Electric & 

\o., 2250 tons for Trafford City, and 3100 tons 
eveland; General Electric Co. 1100 tons of foundry 

‘v0 tons of malleable for Erie; New York Central 
id 1100 tons for Elkhart; Detroit Brass & Malle- 
Works, Detroit, 800 tons of malleable iron, and 

r Stove & Mfg. Co., Quincy, Il, 1900 tons. 
tivity of the automobile foundries has stimulated 
ind for silvery iron. Two local sales are re- 
each of 500 tons for second quarter at schedule 

Southern foundry iron is firm at $25 Birming- 
nd fairly active in small lot sales. 

phosphorus iron is unchanged at $35, Valley 
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furnace, for copper free iron. Sales of 1500 tons are 


reported at that price. 

Quotations below, except on basic and low phos- 
phorus iron, are delivered Cleveland, and for local 
iron includes a 50c. switching charge Ohio silvery 
and Southern iron prices are based on a $3.02 freight 
rate from Jackson and a $6 rate from Birmingham 


Basic, Valley furnace $27.00 
Northern No. 2 fdy., sil. 1.75 to 

9 95 $30.00 to 30.50 
Southern fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25 31.00 
Malleable 30.00 
Ohio silvery, S&S per cent 39.00 
Standard low pl Valley fur 

nace 35.00 


Semi-Finished Steel.—Inquiry is heavy, particularly 
for sheet bars both for prompt shipment and for the 
first quarter, but no sales are reported. A local mill 
which has been out of the market for some time ex- 
pects to open its books for the second quarter in a few 
days. Sellers’ price talk on sheet bars ranges from 
$42.50 to $47.50. An Eastern mill is quoting forging 
billets at $50 at mill. 

Finished Iron and Steel.—Although the market is 
not so active as a few weeks ago, there is still consid 
erable inquiry, but the supply of steel is very scarce 
except for extended Several independent 
mills are virtually out of the market and others are 
taking only a portion of the tonnage offered. Buyers 
are crowding the mills for shipments. On steel bars, 
plates and structural material, 2.25c. is still the mini- 
mum quotation. Plates are in good demand in small 
lots and Eastern mills have further advanced prices to 
2.55c. at mill for deliveries in from one to two months. 
A local mill continues to quote tank plates at 2.65c., 
Pittsburgh. The sale of a round tonnage of tank plates 
is reported to a Valley district consumer by an Eastern 
mill at 2.35c., this being made before the last advance. 
A local mill is quoting steel bars for early shipment at 
2.75c. to 3c., the higher price for forging quality, and 
a Pittsburgh district mill is asking 2.55c. for bars. A 
railroad company is inquiring for 1000 70-ton, flat 
bottom gondola cars requiring 20,000 tons of plates and 
shapes and an inquiry has come out for 10,000 tons of 
plates for the Catskill Aqueduct. In the building field, 
a good volume of structural steel work continues to 


ly > ° 
deliv eres. 


come out. 
Jobbers quote steel bars, 3.06¢ plates and struc- 
tural shapes, 3.16c.; No. 9 galvanized wire, 3.30c. ; 
No. 9 annealed wire 2.80c.: No. 28 black sheets, 
4.40c.: No. 28 galvanized sheets, 5.40c.; No. 10 blue 


annealed sheets, cold-rolled rounds, 
3.90c.; flats, square and hexagons, 4.40c.; hoops and 
bands, 1 in. and wider and No. 20 gage or heavier, 
3.84¢ narrower than 1 in. or lighter than No. 20 
gage, 4.36c 


,.65c. to 3.76c.; 


Sheets.—Some independent mills have further ad- 
vanced prices and their present quotations are well 
above the new prices of the American Sheet & Tin 
Plate Co. The common quotations by independent mills 
are 3.60c. for black, 4.75c. for galvanized and from 
2.75c. to 3c. for blue annealed sheets. Some _ inde- 
pendent mills are taking orders for April shipment, 
but not for the second quarter. The Ford Motor Co. is 
understood to have placed a round tonnage of automo- 
bile frame stock with a Youngstown mill for the second 
quarter. A Cleveland mill expects to close this week 
for its second quarter output of automobile body sheets 
and announces that its price will be not less than 5.35c. 
and possibly 5.50c. 

Reinforcing Bars.—Rail steel bars have advanced $3 
a ton to 2.25c. These are in good demand for building 
and highway work and also for manufacturers of vari- 
ous hand tools. The Concrete Steel Co. has taken 350 
tons for a factory building for the General Fire Extin- 
guisher Co., Warren, Ohio. 

Bolts, Nuts and Rivets.—The bolt and nut market 
is very firm and makers are predicting an early ad- 
vance in the published discounts. It seems probable 
that these discounts will be made the basis of second 
quarter contracts. Rivet prices are unchanged at 3c. 
for structural and 3.10c. boiler rivets. 

Coke.—Foundry coke is unchanged at $8.50 to $9 
for standard Connellsville makes. There is a fair de- 
mand for small lots. 

Old Material.—The market continues very strong 
with further price advances on a number of grades. 
The sale of a round tonnage of heavy melting steel to 
a Cleveland mill is reported at $24, or an advance of 
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$1 over the price paid by a local mill during the previ- 
ous week. Some other buying in small lots is being 
done by mills, and there is considerable activity among 
dealers. Both cast borings and mixed borings and 
short turnings are in good demand. Cast scrap is still 
scarce. In the Valley district, dealers are asking as 
high as $26 for heavy melting steel, and a dealer has 
paid $25.50 to cover on a short order. 


We quote per gross ton, f.o.b. Cleveland, as fol- 
lows. 

Heavy melting steel 

Rails for rolling 

Steel rails under 3 

Iron rails 

Iron car axles 

Low phosphorus melting 

Cast borings 

Machine shop turnings. 

Mixed borings and short turnings 

Compressed steel ak al 

Railroad wrought 

Railroad malleable 50to 25.00 

Light bundled 00 to 8.25 

Steel axle o-ee £20.00 to 20.50 

No. 1 cast 24.00 to 26.00 

No. 1 es 75 to 18.25 

Drop forge flashings over 10 in.. .DO0to 16.75 

Drop forge flashings under 10 in. .75 to 7.25 

Railroad grate bars .. 19.50to 20.50 

Stove plate ..... ee -»- 19.50to 20.50 

Pipes and flues 50 to 17.75 


2.75 to $23.25 
00 to 26.00 
.00to 25.00 
00 to 22.50 
00 to 28.00 
O0to 24.50 
00to 19.25 
50 to .00 
.25 to 50 
50 to 20.00 
.00to 21.50 
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St. Louis 


Two Large Makers of Southern Pig Iron With- 
draw from the Market 


St. Louis, Feb. 27.—The most important develop- 
ment of the week in the pig iron situation was the 
withdrawal from the market of two large makers of 
iron in the Birmingham district. This has caused a 
material stiffening of the market for Southern iron, 
one company advancing its quotations to $27, Birming- 
ham. The lowest quotation now known is $25. Heavy 
buying of iron by pipe manufacturers for second 
quarter is believed to be the cause of the withdrawal 
of makers from the market. Northern iron is strong 
at $30, Chicago, with Granite City quoting $30.50 to 
$31.50, f.o.b. furnace. There has been an increase 
in inquiries, and melters are giving more attention to 
second quarter requirements. An Indiana melter is in 
the market for from 2000 to 3000 tons of malleable. 
Makers are well sold up, and it is difficult to get orders 
placed or shipments through. 


We quote delivered consumers’ yards, St. Louis, 
as follows, having added to furnace prices $2.16 
freight from Chicago, $3.28 from Birmingham (rail 
and water), $5.17 from Birmingham, all rail, and 81 
cents average switching charge from Granite City: 

Northern fdy., sil. 1.75 to $32.16 

Northern malleable, sil. 

32.16 


MID ccs - 32.16 
Southern fdy., sil. .$30.17 to 32.17 
Finished Iron and Steel—The heavy demand for 
finished iron and steel continues. Inquiries are coming 
from all branches of the industry. Manufacturers and 
jobbers insist that they really have booked orders cov- 
ering inquiries and are not indulging in speculative 
buying. Mills are overwhelmed with business. The 
concern mentioned in last week’s IRON AGE as having 
received inquiries from customers in this territory for 
25,000 tons of structural steel was unable to allocate 
5000 tons to cover these inquiries. The United Iron 
Works of Kansas City has been inquiring for 6000 tons 
of tank steel covering the requirements for tanks of the 
Sinclair Oil Co. The Missouri-Kansas-Texas Railway 
is in the market for six months’ requirements for axles, 
200 tons. A St. Louis line bought 250 tons of wheels, 
and a Texas line bought the same quantity. 


For stock out of warehouse we quote: Soft steel 
bars, 3.05c. per Ib.; iron bars, 3.05c.; structural 
shapes, 3.15c.; tank plates, 3.15c.; No. 10 blue an- 
nealed sheets, 4.10c.; No. 28 black sheets. cold rolled, 
one pass, 4.85c.: cold drawn rounds, shafting and 
screw stock, 4.05c.; structural rivets, 3.85c. per 100 
lb.;: boiler rivets, 3.95¢c.; tank rivets, y, in. and 
smaller, 55 per cent off list; machine bolts, large, 
50 per cent; smaller, 50 per cent: carriage bolts, 
lorge, 45 per cent; small), 45 per cent: lag screws, 
55 per cent; hot pressed nuts, square or hexagon 
blank, $2.75; and tapped, $2.75 off list. 


Coke.—There is a very strong inauiry for domestic 
coke, due to the continued cold weather. The Granite 
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City producer is still making only domestic ¢, 
Foundry coke is in short supply, with a heavy de: 


Old Material.—The market is very short 
material. A typical example is that of a local 
who has been getting an average of only three 
day against purchase of 18,000 tons from country 
ers, whose stocks of prepared scrap are exha 
Mills are needing material. No railroad lists are ; 


We quote dealers’ prices f.o.b. consumers’ work 
St. Louis industrial district and dealers’ yards, 
follows: 

Gross Ton 
Tron rails 
Rails for rolling 
Steel rails, less than 3 ft .00 to 
Relaying rails, standard section. . 00 to 
Cast irom GAP WROOIB..sccccceccs 28.50 to 
Heavy melting steel .00 to 
Heavy shoveling steel .50 to 
Frogs, switches and guards cut 


.50 to $22 
.50 to 


.50 to 
Per Net Ton 
Heavy axles and tire turnings.. 15.00 
Steel angle bars 20.00 
Iron car axles 28.50 
Steel car axles 23.50 
Wrought iron bars and transoms 24.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought 18.00 
No. 2 railroad wrought 18.50 
Railroad springs 24.50 
Steel couplers and knuckles.... 24.50 
Cast iron borings 14.00 
No. 1 busheling 16.00 
No. 1 railroad cast 22.00 
No. 1 machinery cast ... 22.50 
tailroad malleable 21.75 
Machine shop turnings 13.00 


Buffalo 


Pig Iron Buying Active, Mostly for Second 


Quarter Delivery 


BuFFALO, Feb. 27.—Second quarter buyers have been 
active and about 35,000 tons of foundry iron has been 
sold. For No. 2 plain $28 has been the rule in quota- 
tions, although several furnace interests continue to 
get reports of isolated quotations of $27.50. The 50e. 
differential is firm. The tone of the market is strong 
and there is considerable activity. A number of good- 
sized inquiries are out, including one for 3000, one for 
2600, one for 2300 and several 1000-ton lots. Malleable 
is firm at $28.50. Melters are more receptive to buying 
with the close of February, and while most of 
business is for second quarter, there is some for prompt 
delivery. The tendency of buyers generally is to cover 
for second quarter in view of the increased strength 
in the market. 


We quote f.o.b. per gross ton Buffalo as follows 
the higher price being for early shipment: 

No. 1 foundry, 2.75 to 3.25 sil. ..$29.50 to $30.00 

No. 2X foundry, 2.25 to 2.75 sil.. 28.00 to 28.50 

No. 2 plain, 1.75 to 2.25 sil 27.50 to 28.00 

Basic 28.00 

Malleable 28.50 

Lake Superior charcoal 34.78 

Finished Iron and Steel.—Bar, shape and plate prices 

are stronger, and though there is no improvement In 
the ability of mills to handle business, there is 4 
stronger demand for all products, and 2.25c. now seems 
to be the minimum price in all offices. One independent 
is reported to be ready to advance to 2.35c. on bars 
Inquiry is not spectacular and ranges mostly from ar- 
loads to 100 tons. A steel car company which had been 
inquiring for a number of weeks for various tonnages 
of plates and bars has closed for 5000 tons. Pipe le- 
mand is extremely brisk and one independent is taking 
limited tonnages in oil country stock. There !s n° 
abatement to the strong demand for sheets; a sma) 
lot of galvanized sheets was sold at 4.75c. 


We quote warehouse prices, Buffalo, as follow: 
Structural shapes, 3.35c.; plates, 3.35c.; soft st 
bars, 3.25c.; hoops, 4.35¢c.; bands, 4.05c.; blue a! 
nealed sheets, No. 10 gage, 4.05c.; galvanized ste¢ 
sheets, No. 28 gage, 5.85c.: black sheets, No. ->* 
4.85.; cold rolled round shafting, 4.10c. 


Old Material—The market is strong, and \t }§ 


mostly the outgrowth of demand from outside thé dis- 
trict. Local buyers are not very active and against 
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there is a stronger situation in Youngstown, with 
er offers for heavy melting steel than local. 


We quote dealers’ asking 


prices per 
o.b. Buffalo as follows: 


gross ton 


Heavy melting steel ............ $22.00 to $23.00 
Low phos., 0.04 and under...... 24.25to 25.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought........ 20.00 to 20.50 
Ca SR BG renner e eed ies cle ueke 22.00 to 23.00 
Machine-shop turnings 15.50 to 16.00 
Cast iron borings ........ 17.50 to 18.00 
Heavy axle turnings .......... 20.00 to 20.50 
GREGOR TE A died es cc cree aa .. 19.50to 20.00 
No. 5 TRE oct ee te ins eceee 19.25 tO 19.75 
Stove Ge océvccseces od 19.00 to 19.50 
Bundled sheet stampings 15.50 to 16.00 
No. 1 machinery cast.. : . 23.50to 24.50 
Hydraulic compressed... . . 19.50to 20.00 
Railroad malleable 23.00 to 23.50 


Philadelphia 


Prices of Plates, Shapes and Bars, Pig Iron 
and Serap Advance 


‘HILADELPHIA, Feb. 27.—Four Eastern plate mills 

w quoting 2.50c., Pittsburgh, as their minimum 

eared plates, while 2.50c., mill, for shipment west 

e ruling quotation. One independent maker of 

s, shapes and bars quotes 2.50c., Pittsburgh, on 

hree commodities. One independent plate mill is 

selling at 2.35c., but may advance its price shortly. 

er the Carnegie Steel Co. nor the Bethlehem Steel 

ias advanced from 2.25c., but the former cannot 

se early deliveries and the latter is taking busi- 

very sparingly, being sold up solidly for about 

months. Pittsburgh and Youngstown mills are 

r practically nothing in this district. The attitude 

ne of the mills in advancing prices is to stave off 

er business, as they do not want to commit them- 

too far ahead at any price due to uncertainty 

costs later on, especially if the expected rise in 

wages occurs. Makers of spikes and track bolts have 

put up prices $5 a ton. Foundry pig iron has been 

uniformly advanced $1 a ton following heavy purchases 

econd quarter. Scrap also continues on the up- 

grade, notwithstanding the lack of heavy sales. Ad- 
es range from $1 to $3 a ton on some grades. 


lerroalloys.—The leading domestic maker of ferro- 
ganese has no price. It has not advanced to $110, 
oard, as quoted by British makers, but it is un- 
ng to sell further tonnage at $107.50, furnace, 
1 is its nominal price. There have been sales of 
rn spiegeleisen at $40.50, f.o.b. cars, Baltimore, 
the next price will probably be $41. Domestic 
releisen is quoted at about $37, but is hard to get 
early delivery. 


Pig Iron.—Sales of foundry iron by eastern Penn- 
inia and New Jersey furnaces within the past week 
totaled about 50,000 tons, these including tonnages 
New England and the New York district. Probably 
total for two weeks is not far short of 100,000 tons 

iddition to heavy sales of basic reported a week 

A few days ago a Delaware steel maker bought 
‘000 to 8000 tons of basic and a New England wire 
mpany took 2000 tons. Practically all of the foundry 
sold last week was on the basis of $28, furnace, 
lay makers uniformly advanced quotations $1 a 

nd some are quoting $2 higher. The new range 
‘es is $29 to $30 on No. 2 plain and $30 to $31 on 

‘X, with an additional $1 for No. 1X. Basic is 
and would not be quoted today at less than 
delivered. Several furnaces are virtually out 
market; at least they are inclined to wait for 
developments before taking on additional ton- 
Prices of foreign iron have been slightly ad- 

|, based on higher prices abroad, and the proba- 
hat no more iron will be shipped from the other 
Those who have foreign iron in stock are holding 
anticipation of a further rise in domestic pig iron 
One Virginia furnace dropped its price recently 
base, but has advanced to $27, and the latter 

now minimum for all Virginia iron. The Vir- 


furnaces have not shared very largely in the 
movement of the past two weeks, as they are 
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seriously handicapped by high freight rates. Last 
week’s receipts of foreign iron totaled 6274 tons, of 
which 4290 tons came from England and 1984 tons 
from France. The Delaware River Steel Co., which has 
been an active pig iron seller in recent weeks, will 
probably have its furnace at Chester in blast within a 
few days. 
The following quotations are, with the exception 
of those on low phosphorus iron, for delivery at 
Philadelphia and include freight rates varying from 
76 cents to $1.64 per gross ton: 
East. Pa. No. 2 plain, 1.75 to 2.25 





ets «5 ; $29.76 to $31.14 
East. Pa. No. 2X, 2.25 to 2.75 sil. 30.76to 332.14 
Past. Pa. No. 1X . 81.76to 33.14 
Virginia No. 2 plain, 1.75 to 2.25 
_ ; . a . 82.17 to 33.17 
Virginia No. 2X, 2.25 to 2.75 sil 33.17 to 34.17 
Basic delivered eastern Pa... . 28.50to 29.00 
Gray forge ; ‘ ; --- 28.50to 29.00 
Malleable ; 1.14to 31.26 
Standard low phos. (f.o.b. fur- 
nace) ; 35.00 
Copper bearing low phos. (f.o.b 
furnace) oe 30.00 
Foreign Pig Iron 
All prices f.o.b. cars Philadelphia, duty paid 
Scotch foundry. 2.50 to 3 sil $29.00 to $29.50 
English foundry, 1.50 to 2 sil..... 28.00to 28.50 
English foundry, 2 to 2.50 sil..... 28.50to 29.00 
English foundry, 2.50 to 8 sil 29.00 to 29.50 
Continental foundry, 1.80 to 2.50 
a 28.50 
Continental foundry, 2.50 to 3 sil 29.50 
Low phos., copper free, guar. not 
over 0.083 per cent phos 0.00 to 32.00 
Continental, phos. 1.50; sil. 2 to 3 28.00 to 28.50 
Coke.—Blast furnace coke is available at $7 and 


foundry coke at $8 to $8.50, Connellsville. 

Ore.—Last week’s receipts of iron ore from Sweden 
were 15,063 tons. British South African chrome ore is 
still arriving in large quantities, 5700 tons having come 
in last week. 

Semi-Finished Steel_—Eastern mills having open- 
hearth rerolling billets to sell would not quote less 
than $42.50, Pittsburgh, while on forging billets $47.50, 
Pittsburgh, would not now be easy to get, one or two 
mills naming $50. 

Plates.—The Midvale Steel & Ordnance Co., the 
Lukens Steel Co., the Central Iron & Steel Co. and the 
Worth Steel Co. are now all quoting 2.50c., Pittsburgh, 
as a minimum on plates. One Eastern mill names 
2.35c., Pittsburgh, but may advance shortly. The Car- 
negie Steel Co. and the Bethlehem Steel Co. have not 
gone above 2.25c., Pittsburgh, but have very little to 
sell for early delivery. The Pennsylvania Railroad has 
bought heavily. Two inquiries from this road last week 
totaled 20,000 tons, of which 12,000 tons was copper- 
bearing plates and 8000 tons ordinary tank quality. A 
part of this business was placed. Locomotive business 
continues on a large scale, the latest noteworthy order 
being for 58 locomotives for the Great Northern. A 
good deal of the current inquiry comes from points 
West and Eastern mills are quoting 2.50c., mill, on such 
business. 





Warehouse Business.—Local steel jobbers will prob- 
ably advance prices about $5 a ton this week. The new 
price, it was expected today, would go into effect March 
1. We quote, subject to immediate change, the follow- 
ing prices for local delivery: 


Soft steel bars and small shapes, 3.15c.: iron 
bars (except bands), 3.15c round edge iron, 3.35c.; 
round edge steel, iron finish, 1% x % in., 3.35c.; 
round edge steel planished, 4c. tank steel plates, 
\%4-in. and heavier, 3.25c.; tank steel plates, /,-in., 
3.47c.: blue annealed steel sheets, No. 10 gage, 
3.85¢e.: black sheets, No. 28 gage, 4.60c.; galvanized 
sheets, No. 28 gage, 5.75c square twisted and de- 
formed steel bars, 3.15 structural shapes, 3.25c. ; 


diamond pattern plates, 4-in., 4.95¢.: #-in., 5.15ce.; 
spring steel, 4.25« round cold-rolled steel, 4c.; 
quares and hexagons, cold-rolled steel, 4.50c.; steel 
hoops, 1 in. and wider, No. 20 gage and heavier, 


1.25c.; narrower than 1 in., all gages, 4.75c.; steel 
bands, No. 12 gage to ,-in., inclusive, 3.95c.; rails, 
3c.; tool steel, 8.50c.; Norway tron, 6.50c. 


Structural Material—wWhile the largest independent 
holds to 2.25c., Pittsburgh, on plain material, other mills 
are quoting from 2.35c. to 2.50¢., Pittsburgh. Demand 
keeps up at a good rate. Several mills are quoting on 
very little, as they have sufficient business on hand and 
prefer to await further developments. 

Bars.—For quick deliveries of steel bars, buyers are 
frequently obliged to pay 2.50c., Pittsburgh, while 2.35c. 
is the minimum for anything that can be shipped in 
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two or three months. Makers of bar iron are now quot- 
ing 2.25c., Pittsburgh, and have taken a fair amount of 
business, some from consumers who are having diffi- 
culty in getting steel bars. 

Sheets.—Blue annealed sheets are quoted by inde- 
pendents from 2.85c. to 2.90c.; black at 3.60c. and gal- 
vanized at 4.75c. to 4.90c., all base Pittsburgh. 

Track Supplies.—An advance of $5 a ton on spikes 
and track bolts has been announced. New prices are: 
railroad spikes, 9/16 in. and larger, 3.15c. per lb.; small 
spikes, % in. and larger, 3.75c. per lb.; boat spikes, 
3.75¢. per lb.; track bolts, 4.10c.; small track bolts, 4.25c. 
per lb. All prices are f.o.b. Pittsburgh and for carload 
lots or larger. 

Old Material.—The Eastern scrap market is not par- 
ticularly active so far as large tonnage lots are con- 
cerned, but each sale, no matter how small, brings an 
advance in price. Last week’s sales of No. 1 heavy melt- 
ing steel were at $22, which was $1 a ton over the price 
of the week previous, but $22 could not be duplicated 
this week. If any mill came into the market for a ton- 
nage, the price quoted would probably be not less than 
$24, delivered. The strength of the Pittsburgh market, 
where No. 1 heavy melting steel is quoted at $24.50 to 
is of decided bearing on prices in this district. 9 
sale of low phosphorus plate scrap was made by an 
Eastern mill at $28, f.o.b. mill. No. 1 yard wrought 
is in fair demand. A sale of 200 tons was made at 
$24, delivered. 


$25, 


We quote for delivery at consuming points in this 


district as follows: 

No. 1 heavy melting steel .. . $22.00 to $24.00 
Scrap rails ; 22 00to 24.00 
Steel rails for rolling.. .. 25.00 to 26.00 
No. 1 low phos., heavy 0.04 and 

ee : 28.00to 29.00 
Cast iron car wheels........ ... 25.00to 26.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought 25.00 to 26.00 
No. 1 yvard wrought. ; ... 24.00to 25.00 
No. 1 forge fire........ 19.50 to 20.00 
Bundled sheets (for steel works) 19.00 to 20.00 

99 


No. 1 busheling.... : 2.00 to 23.00 
Mixed borings and turnings for 
blast furnace use 18.50 to 19.00 
Machine shop turnings (for steel 
works use) : 
Machine shop turnings (for roll- 


19.00 to 19.50 


ing mill use).... ; 20.00 to 20.50 
Heavy axle turnings (or equiva- 

DD so -d ethic at aahes ads . 21.00 to 22.00 
Cast borings (for steel works and 

OG ES. Wetec shee cut enne 20.00 to 21.00 
Cast borings (for chemical plants) 22.50to 25.00 
Oars 6 a a ere Oe ee i 25.00 to 26.00 
Heavy breakable cast (for steel 

ID ie hig gl ee Sica al kee oe 23.00 to 24.00 
Railroad grate bars ......-...0.% 20.00 to 20.50 


Stove plate (for steel plant use) 20.00to 20.50 
Railroad malleable ............+: 20.00 to 21.00 
Wrought iron and soft steel pipes 


and tubes (new specifications) 20.00 to 20.50 
Shafting ; chart .. 25.00to 26.00 
Steel axles : 25.00 to 26.00 


Wages of skilled workers in the metal trades in 
Germany, which were 36.27 marks in July, 1914, were 
in November, 1922, 8547 m., in October 4881 and in 
April 853 m., according to Wirtschaft und Statistik. 
Similarly rapid advances are noted in the wages of 
semi-skilled workers who received 31.63 m. in July, 
1914, and 8106 in November, 1922, 4669 in October and 
826 in April, 1922. Unskilled workers received 23.57 
m. in July, 1914; 7870 in November of last year, 4538 
in October, 807 in April. 


The Central Foundry Co., Birmingham, Ala., having 
completed its new pipe foundry at Holt blast furnace of 
the Central Coal & Iron Co., is operating both in the 
universal and sanitary pipe departments of this new 
works. The Birmingham Machine & Foundry Co. ex- 
pects to be making sanitary pipe in its new adjunct 
by April 1. The capacity is 40 tons of iron a day. 


Preparations are being made to effect dissolution 
of the Liberty Steel Co., a subsidiary of the Trumbull 
Steel Co., Warren, Ohio. A. N. Flora, vice-president 


of the Trumbull company, is president of the Liberty 
company, which operates a tin plate property at Leav- 
ittsburg, in Trumbull county, Ohio. 
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INDUSTRIAL WAGES 


Continuous Increase in Last Six Months of [. 
Year 


A study of earnings, employment and hours 
completed by the National Industrial Conference Bos 
covering nearly 600,000 wage earners in 23 indust 
shows a fairly steady and general increase of hi 
and weekly earnings, month by month during the 
half of 1922. The number employed and average ho 
worked also showed steady progress, indicating a { 
revival of industry and business. The advance in hou 
and weekly earnings during December was, how 
slightly less than that in November, and the “1 
earnings, or purchasing power of hourly and we 
money earnings showed no gain in December, the sy 
increase in actual hourly and weekly earnings bi 
offset by the increase in the cost of living in this mo 

Average hourly earnings rose from $0.484 in J 
1922, to $0.504 in December, when they were 111 
cent higher than in July, 1914. Average weekly e: 
ings rose from $22.95 in July, 1922, to $24.68 in 
cember, when they were 101 per cent higher tha: 
July, 1914. 

The number of wage earners employed in the pla 
covered increased 14 per cent in the six months, a: 
per cent in December alone. Employment in ident 
plants at the beginning of the year 1923 was 27 
cent higher than in July, 1914. The total worker h 
in the 23 industries covered increased 17.7 per 
in the six months, while the total payroll increa 
22.5 per cent, indicating not only a revival of plant 
tivity and employment but increasing prosperity 
the worker. 


Addition to Edgar Thomson Works, Carnegie 
Steel Co. 


Work will be started immediately on an addition 
to the Edgar Thomson works, Carnegie Steel Co., 
Braddock, Pa., which will increase its capacity about 
12 per cent. The new construction includes two addi- 
tional open-hearth furnaces and the rebuilding of 12 
of the 14 furnaces of that plant, capacity of which will 
be enlarged. The plant at present is operating at al- 
most 100 per cent of its capacity, having 10 of 11 blast 
furnaces making iron. 


Extension of Time Granted 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 27.—The Federal Trade Com- 
mission today issued an order granting an extension 
of ten days for the filing of an answer in connection 
with the commission’s complaint against the proposed 
consolidation of the Bethlehem Steel Co., the Midvale 
Steel & Ordnance Co. and the Lackawanna Steel Co 
The answer was due yesterday, but the extension was 
granted at the request of the steel interests whose reply 
now will be due on March 8. 


Decision as to Clayton Act 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 27.—The Supreme Court of the 
United States, in a decision yesterday upheld in sub- 
stance the interpretation placed by the Federal Trade 
Commission on the Clayton anti-trust law in connection 
with the commission’s proceedings against the Alum! 
num Co. of America, charging restraint of trade. 


A management conference is to be held on Wednes- 
day, March 14, 1 p. m., at the Bankers’ Club, 120 Broad- 
way, New York, by the National Personnel Association. 
Charles R. Hook, vice-president American Rolling Mill 
Co., Middletown, Ohio, is to discuss “The Human Side 
of Production Management” and Howard Coonley, 
president Walworth Mfg. Co., Boston, is scheduled to 
make an address on “Correlation of Sales and Produc- 
tion.” W. J. Donald, 20 Vesey Street, New York, 's 
secretary of the association. 
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Prices Finished Iron and Steel, f.o.b. Pittsburgh 


For additional prices, see page 642 
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Plates 


ed, tank quality, base, per Ib..........- 
Structural Material 


.2.25¢C. to 2.50c. 


BS, CHANNCIS, O€6...ccceesccenerrecaseuns 2.25c. to 2.50c. 
Iron and Steel Bars 
steel Derm. Ds OP Ts 5ck dccccekevada dees 2.20c. to 2.25c. 
of S7Om WERE WR, WOR IDs o's oe he bh bose seed vee ces 2.75c. 
Hot-Rolled Flats 

s, ordinary gages and widths, base, per lb. 2.90c. 

s, light gage, under 1 in. wide.......... 3.00c. to 3.50c. 

is, DABS, DOF Wc ccccces Jae RE Cen SCORE ES OOS 2.90c. 

S. WRF Hs cris cntuawenes bees an cad os 2.90c. 

Cold-Finished Steels 
and. DRAEtING, DARE, DOO TR. «2 csccesececs 2.80c. 
De, WOM DE. Ti dc cauedt vendeasanuns veuss 4.75c. to 5.00c. 
Wire Products 

, BW Or Rs os cc heawe wean s eels ekidee $2.80 to $3.00 
anizseG MAIS, 1 1. ANG OVE. cc.cccccccccics 1.50 over base 
snined Mate, POMS CRO 1. ci nc vivdicecsice 2.00 over base 

I ht plain wire, base, No. 9 gage per 100 lb..$2.65 to 2.75 
Annealed fence wire, base, per 100 Ib.......... 2.80 to 2.90 
Snoring WEG, DE DO BOO Mskscicccccccessuse 3.60 
Galvanized wire, No. 9, 10 and 11 base, per 100 Ib. 3.25to 3.35 
vanized barbed, base, per 100 Ib............ 3.45c. to 3.70c. 

( vanized staples, base, per keg.........ccces $3.45 to $3.80 
I ted barbed wire, base, per 100 Ib.......... 3.20 to 3.35 
shed staples, DOGG, POF MOM... ccreccccectes 20 to 3.35 
“nt coated nails, base, per count keg........ 2.30 to 2.60 


Woven fence, carloads (to jobbers) .69 to 66% per cent off list 
Woven fence, carloads (to retailers) .66% to 64 per cent off list 


Bolts and Nuts 


Machine bolts, small, rolled threads..60 and 5 per cent off list 
\ hine bolts, small, cut threads....50 and 10 per cent off list 
Machine bolts, larger and longer.....50 and 10 per cent off list 
age bolts, % x 6 in.: 
Smaller and shorter, rolled threads, 
50, 10 and 5 per cent off list 
a | 6ST rere rTet eee ll 
songer and larger sizes................50 per cent off list 
WOM éenae ve Sue oecscda wwenecves 60 and 5 per cent off list 
bolts, Nos. 1, 2 and 3 heads....50 and 10 per cent off list 
ERNOG | od dived wee ened ....20 per cent extra 
Machine bolts, c.p.c. and t. nuts, % x 4 in.: 
SIRI GU GENE ec eas cc eecuevesvcees 45 per cent off list 
Larger and longer BIBEB. ....cccccccccse 45 per cent off list 
Hot pressed square or hex. blank nuts. ..$3.25 to $3.50 off list 
Hot preseed Tee; taOG s os ccc ctcccreses 3.25 to 3.50 off list 
c and t. sq. or hex. nuts, blank....... 3.25 to 3.50 off list 
C.p.c, and t. sq. or hex. nuts, tapped...... 3.25 to 3.50 off list 
S finished hex. nuts: 
16 in. and smaller, U. S. S....75, 10 and 5 per cent off list 


in. and larger, U. S. S....70,10 and 2% per cent off list 





Lap Weld 


e seneeanenen 7 eae 2 ticoncuan au 23 7 
2% to 6 61 Op CAM eciavvnce 26 11 
i ee 58 45% o Sp Bo cc acwes 28 13 
9 to 12 a 4444 ‘2 i! eye 26 11 
Butt Weld, extra strong, plain ends 
Mo... 43 26% i to: caee +19 +54 
% to % 49 Caan. 2. an wee een awe 21 7 
Pi viasknenes, ae 4414 , cre 28 12 
eae nome ae 49% S WH Biiccses 14 
oe Sees ee 51% 
ole Ocsee cs 521%, | 
Lap Weld, extra strong, plain ends 
Mtsid non -. 55 14% - svenaaunes 23 9 
2% to 4..... 59 48% | 2% to 4..... 29 1'5 
4% to 6..... 58 4714 ba. 0 6.04 28 14 
7 Un Giseers, OO 41%, SU ogee aks 21 7 
OS | a 48 Saas | 3 Ob Be. uwcsca oe 2 


trade the above discounts are in- 
with supplementary discount of 5 per 


To the 


creased 


large jobbing 
by one point, 


cent. 
Boiler Tubes 
Lap Welded Steel ! Charcoal Iron 

:, = ree ‘ Sk3 | BM Me cn caodis veeswe +12 
2 to 2% in.. 33 LH 00 1% Ee cccccews + 2 
2% to 3 in.. i4 > to 2% in -— 8 
3% to 13 in.. 49 Cae Oe we nese n cha —13 

BU. 00 6B Minka ces.ens —15 


To large buyers of steel 


tubes a supplementary discount 
of 5 per cent is allowed 


Standard Commercial Seamless Boiler Tubes 


Discounts on cold-drawn tubes in carload lots, f.o.b. Pitts- 

burgh, follow: 

Ee otea deh 55 2% and 2% in. ...... 35 
1% and 1% in 47 S We a peede ceviecenwen 39 
Se Tc ecuwn 31 SH 0O 4 BM. cccccccces 44 
2 and 2% in 31 4% in. and Sin. ..... 36 

Hot Rolled 
Dk vnc sekes 4 41 5 Se Bed Oi a cv ecscusiene 


Less carloads, 4 points less. Add $8 per net ton for more 
than four gages heavier than standard. No extras for lengths 
up to and including 24 ft Sizes smaller than 1 in. and lighter 
than standard gage to be sold at mechanical tube list and 
discount. Intermediate sizes and gages not listed take price 
of next larger outside diameter and heavier gage. 


Seamless Mechanical Tubing 

Carbon under 0.30. base . .85 per cent off list 
Carbon 0.30 to 0.40, base . .....83 per cent off list 
Plus usual differentials and extras for cutting. 


Seamless Locomotive and Superheater Tubes 


Small sizes, S. A. E..............80 and 5 per cent off list Cents per Ft Cents per Ft. 
S. A. E., 5% in. and larger........ 75 and 5 percentofflist 2-in. O.D. 12 gage..... 14 2\%-in. O.D. 10 gage... 19 
Stove bolts in packages...... .....80 and 5 per cent off list 2-in. O.D. 11 gage..... 15 3-in O.D. 7 gage... 34 
Stove bolts in bulk.......... ..80,5 and 2% per cent off list 2-in. O.D._10 gag 16 1%-in. O.D. 9 gage... 13% 
Bolts -++eeeeese 50, 10 and 10 per cent off list 2%-in. O.D. 1° gage 16 5% -in. o . gage... 53 
2 - ) ) y re i vo 4Ae- . gz . * OF 
Cap and Set Screws 2%4-in. O.D. 11 gag 17 5 %4-in ) gage +3 
M i square and hex. head cap screws..... 75 per cent off list lin Plate 3 ; 
M 1 set screws So aed nauk ncaa acai a ale 75 per cent off list Standard cokes, per base box $4.95 to $5.10 
t cap screws ae Seite Meee : 75 and 10 per cent off list at >: 
C BOC GORGE. ccc cc vckbins veces uveeun cee ee ee eeee rerne Plate 
Rivets (Per package, 200-Ib.) 
re structural and ship rivets base, per 100 lb ows &-lb. coating $ 9.90 25-Ib coating a ae - $14.26 
boiler rivets, base, per 100 Ib.... rig a . we §-lb. coating I. C 10.20 30-Ib. coating I. C..... 15.25 
A TEVGS vcaccanecewes 65 and 10 to 65 and 5 per cent off list 15-Ib. coating I. C . 11.80 35-Ib. coating I. C 16.25 
Track Equipment 20-Ib. coating I. C 13.00 | 40-Ib, coating I. ¢ 17.25 
« A 
es, 9/16 in. and larger, base, per 100 Ib 2.90¢ Sheets 
spikes 4 in. and smaller, per 100 Ib....... 3.50c. to 3. 75¢ Stee Aumeeed 
s, boat and barge, base, per 100 Ib........ 3.50¢ ; : F ) 
bolts, base, per 100 Ib............ 3. S5ec. to 4.50 Nos. 9 and 1] (base), per Ib ‘iene to 3 
inti. i RIN. oo ord ce bcc bc ct ece:s ... . 2.450. to 2.606 Box Annealed, One Pass Cold Rolled : ae 
bars, base, per 100 Ib.......... i 9 T5e N« 8 (base) pe r ae +o -  O« to gi 
Welded Pipe Regular auto body shee base (22 gage), per ) r¢ » >. oO 
Butt Weld Galvanized ‘ at 
Steel | Iron No. 28 (base), per Ib ' a ... 4.600. to 4.75« 
S Black Galv. Inches | Black Galv Tin-Mill Black Plate 
47 21% | \% to % 11 9 i 
a, 53 27% 1% 99 2 N °8 (base), per Ib : a 3.50c. to 3.75c. 
5R 441, | &% ; 28 11 Manufacturers have pamphlets, which can be had upon 
62 BOIL i to 1% 20 13 application, giving price differentials for gage and extras for 
64 591, . length, width, shearing, et 
‘ 2UNNNE OO HRBEROOHOE NOTED ERRED AGN DROS ALE RDORRORE LT TTY COOTER EMRE OnNRRE CORED 
Freight Rates 
\ll rail freight rates from Pittsburgh on finished iron and steel products, in carload lots, to points named, 
100 lb., are as follows: : 
elphia, domestic. $0.325 Buffalo .$0.265 St. Louis........+-+- $/ 43. Pa ifle Comte ..davders $1.50 
lelphia, export.. 0.235 Cleveland 0.215 Kansas City ......... 0.735 Pac. Coast, ship plates 1.20 
more, domestic... 0.315 Cleveland, Youngstown Kansas City (pipe) . 0.705 3irmingham .......+-+- 0.69 
more, export..... 0.225 Comb, .. , 0.19  ” eee . 0.60_ eae 0 385 
York, domestic... 0.34 le . 0.29 CN ns Kees we . 0.735 Jac ksonville, all rail.. 0.50 
York, export..... 0.255 Cimeimmeatl ..cccscccce Qae Omaha (pipe) 0 705 Jacksonville, rail and 
domestic...... 0.365 Indianapolis ......... 0.31 Denver ........ - 1.27_ Water onc cccecesees 0.416 
» CRORE. cess ccs 0.255 ere . 0.34 Denver (pipe) .... » 1.215 New Orleans .....se- 0.515 
minimum carload to most of the foregoing points is 36,000 Ib. To Denver the minimum loading is 40,000 Ibs., while 
Pacific Coast on all iron and steel products, except structural material, the minimum is 80,000 Ib. On the latter itern 
te applies to a minimum of 50,000 Ib., and there is an extra charge of 9c. per 100 lb. on carloads of a minimum of 
lb. On shipments of wrought iron and steel pipe to Kansas City, St. Paul, Omaha and Denver the minimum carload 
000 lb. On iron and steel items not noted above the rates vary somewhat and are given in detail in the regular rail- 
tariffs, 
tes from Atlantic Coast ports (i. e., New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore) to Pacific Coast ports of call on most 
hip lines, via the Panama Canal, are as follows: Pig iron, 30c. to 40c.; ship plates, 30c. to 40c.; ingot and muck bars, 
tural steel, common wire products, including cut or wire nails, spikes and wire hoops, 30c. to 40c.; sheets and tin plates, 
i0c.; rods, wire rope cable and strands, 75c.; wire fencing, netting and stretcher, 50c. ; pipe not over 8 in. in diameter, 50¢. ; 
8 in. in diameter, 2%4c. per in. or fraction thereof additional. All prices per 100 Ib. in carload lots, minimum 40,000 Ib. 
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Prices of Raw Materials, Semi-Finished and Finished Produc: 


Ores 


Lake Superior Ores, Delivered Lower Lake Ports 


Old range Bessemer, 55 per cent iron 

Old range non-Bessemer, 514% per cent iron 
Mesabi Bessemer, 55 per cent iron 

Mesabi non-Bessemer, 51% per cent iron 


Foreign Ore, per Unit, cif. Philadelphia or Baltimore 


Iron ore, low phos., 55 to 58 per cent iron in 
dry Spanish or Algerian 
Iron ore, Swedish, aver, 66 per cent iron 
Manganese ore, washed, 51 per cent manganese, 
from the Caucasus 
Manganese ore, ordinary, 48 per cent mangan- 
ese, from the Caucasus 34c. 
Manganese ore, Brazilian or Indian 33c. to 34c. 
Tungsten ore, per unit, in 60 per cent con- 
centrates, nominal $7.50 to $8.50 
Chrome ore, basic 48 per cent cr,O3, crude 
per ton, c.i.f. Atlantic seaboard 18.00 to 28.00 
60c. to 70c. 


11.50c. 
9.5c. to 10c. 


36M%4c. 


Molybdenum ore, 85 per cent concentrates, per 
lb. of MoSs, New York 


Ferroalloys 


Ferromanganese, domestic, 80 per cent, furnace 
per ton 

Ferromanganese, British, 80 f.o.b. 
Atlantic port, duty paid 

Spiegeleisen, domestic 19 to 21 per cent, 
nace per ton 

Spiegeleisen, domestic 16 to 19 per cent, fur- 
nace per ton 34.00 to 35.00 

Ferrosilicon, 50 per cent, delivered per gross 
ton 87.50 to 

Ferrosilicon, Bessemer, 10 per cent, per ton 
furnace 

Ferrotungsten, per lb. contained metal 

Ferrochrominum, 4 to 8 per cent carbon, 60 to 
70 per cent Cr. per lb. contained Cr. de- 
livered 

Ferrovanadium, per lb. contained vanadium.. 

Ferrocarbontitanium, 15 to 18 per cent, per 
net ton 


$107.50 
110.00 


per cent, 


$35.00 to 36.00 


90.00 


45.50 


5 
90c. to 95c. 


12c. to 14c. 
$3.50 to $4.00 


200.00 


Fluxes and Refractories 


Fluorspar, 80 per cent and over calcium fluoride, not 
5 per cent silica per net ton f.o.b. Lllinois 


over o 
and Kentucky mines $20.00 


Fluorspar, 85 per cent and over calcium fluoride, not 
over 5 per cent silica per net ton, f.o.b. Illinois and 
Kentucky mines 

Per 1000 f.o.b. works: 

Fire Clay: 


Pennsylvania 
Ohio 
Kentucky 
Illinois 
Missouri 
Ground fire clay, per net ton 
Silica Brick: 
Pennsylvania 
Chicago 
Birmingham 
Ground silica clay, per net ton 
Magnesite Brick: 
Standard size, per net ton (f.o.b. Balti- 
more and Chester, Pa.) 


High Duty 


$43.00 to $46.00 
42.00 35.00 to 

37.00 to 
40.00 to 
38.00 to 

5.50 to 


Moderate Duty 


$38.00 to $41.00 
38.00 

40.00 
42.00 
43.00 
8.00 


42.00 
47.00 


48.00 
9.50 


65.00 


Large Coke Production—Railroad Conditions 


Very Unsatisfactory 


UNIONTOWN, Pa., Feb. 26.—Production of coke con- 
tinues on a near normal basis in the Connellsville coke 
region, preferential placement by the railroads of coke 
cars serving to make possible the increased output. 
This increase, despite a slight dropping off in the de- 
mand for heating coke, has not served to disturb the 
price level. The situation as to the coke operators is 
largely satisfactory. 

Greater activity in furnace operation, with the firing 
of new furnaces, and increased output of active fur- 
naces, is helpful. Regional total production last week 
was 266,360 tons. The H. C. Frick Coke Co. fired 184 
additional ovens. 

Total production so far this year has been 1,694,820 
tons, a gain of 1,063,580 tons over the corresponding 
period last year. 

Situation as pertains to the coal operators is far 
less satisfactory. The car situation has assumed a 
critical phase for many operators and some possibly 
will suspend operations temporarily the first of the 
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Grain magnesite, per net ton (f.0.b. Balti- 
more and Chester, Pa.) 
Chrome Brick: 
Standard size, per net ton 


Semi-Finished Steel, f.o.b. Pittsburgh o, 


Youngstown 
per gross ton 


Rolling billets, 4-in. and over 
Rolling billets, 2-in. and under 
Forging billets, ordinary carbons 
Sheet bars, Bessemer 

Sheet bars, 

Slabs 40.00 ti 
Wire rods, common, soft base, No, 5.......... 47.00 ti 
Wire rods screw stock $5 per ton over 
Wire rods carbon 0.20 to 0.40 
Wire rods carbon 0.41 to 0.55 
Wire rods, carbon 0.56 to 0.75 
Wire rods, carbon over 0.75 
Wire rods, acid $15 per ton over | 
Skelp, grooved, per Ib 2.25¢. ti 
Skelp, sheared, per lb 5 
Skelp, universal, per Ib 


Finished Iron and Steel, f.o.b. Mill 


Rails, heavy, per gross ton 13 
Rails, light new steel base, per Ib.............. 2.15¢. to : 
a Oe ee 2 ere ere ree 2c, to 
Spikes, 9/16-in. and larger, base, per 100 Ib....$2.90 t 
Spikes, 44-in. and smaller, base, per 100 Ib......3.50 t 
Track bolts, base, per 100 Ib 3.85 t 
Tie plates, per 100 lb 2.45 
Angle bars, per 100 Ib 

Bars, common iron, base, per lb 

Bars, rail, steel reinforcing base, per lb 
Ground shafting, base, per lb 

Cut nails, base, per keg 


Alloy Steel 


S. A. E. series Numbers 


2100 (%% Nickel 10 to 20 per cent carbon) 

2300 (34% Nickel) 

2500 (5% Nickel) 

3100 (Nickel Chromium) 

3200 (Nickel Chromium) 

3300 (Nickel Chromium) 

3400 (Nickel Chromium) 

5100 (Chromium Steel) 

5200 (Chromium Steel) 

6100 (Chromium Vanadium bars) 

6100 (Chromium Vanadium spring steel) 

9250 (Silico Manganese spring steel) ; 

Nickel Chrome Vanadium (0.60 Nickel, 0.50 Chromium 
0.15 Vanadium) 

Chromium Molybdenum bars (0.70-1 Chromium, 0.25 
0.40 Molybdenum) 

Chromium Molybdenum 


$40.00 t 
40.00 ti 


40.00 ti 


$7.50 per ton over 
$10 per ton uver 


spring steel 


Chromium, 0.15—0.25 Molybdenum) 


Above prices are for hot-rolled alloy steel bars, forging 
quality, per 100-lb. f.o.b. Pittsburgh. Billets 4 x 4 in. and 
larger are $10 per gross ton less than net ton price for bars 
of same analyses. On smaller than 4 x 4-in. billets down 
to and including 2%-in. sq. there is a size extra of $10 per 
gross ton; on billets smaller than 2%-in. sq. the net ton bar 
price applies. 


month unless there is an improvement. Coal price 
levels, even in the face of the present shortage of cars, 
have set a new low mark during the week. Coal oper- 
ators, however, are not so much alarmed over the price 
situation. They know that New England is badly in need 
of fuel but that trains are snowbound, termini are con- 
gested and embargoes are such that deliveries are 1m- 
possible. The lake season, too, will open in Apri. 
The railroads are suffering from a crying need 0! 
locomotive power. 


A safety code on walkway surfaces was voted as 
sirable at a conference attended by 63 representatives ' 
trade associations, technical societies, safety organ!2* 
tions and Government departments, held in the Ens! 
neering Societies Building in New York, Feb. 14. +!" 
development of this code is to be carried out under © 
procedure of the American Engineering Stancaré 
Committee. The conference voted to include in te 
code the following places: elevator floors, elevator 
landings, corridor floors, ramps, runway floors, s‘4!' 
treads and landings, floors around machinery, et¢ 
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NON-FERROUS METALS 





The Week’s Prices 
Cents Per Pound for Early Delivery 
Copper, New York Straits Lead Zinc 
$$ A—_—<—._ -«- Tin ———A~—, 
Electro- New New St. New St. 
Lake lytic* York York Louis York Louis 


16.00 15.75 43.12% 8.15 8.15 7.70 7.35 
16.12% 16.00 44.55 8.20 8.20 7.80 7.45 
16.50 16.25 waaee 8.25 8.25 7.85 7.50 
16.75 16.37% 44.25 8.25 8.25 7.90 7.55 
16.87% 16.50 45.00 8.25 8.25 7.95 7.60 


*Refinery quotation; delivered price 4c. higher. 


New York 


NEW YORK, Feb. 27. 
‘onsiderably higher prices prevail in all the markets. 
ner has advanced into new high ground and tin 
reached the highest price since 1920. The lead 
ket has advanced moderately and zine is consider- 
higher than a week ago. 
Copper.—The electrolytic copper market continues 
ve and feverish with heavy sales reported for all 
tions, including May and June. Advances in quo- 
ns have been almost daily occurrences, but an 
rate appraisal of the market is difficult. Electro- 
copper is quoted at a minimum of 16.75c., de- 
ered, with some sellers asking %c. higher and some 
rs refusing to quote. Sales are reported to be 
actual consumption and not for speculation, with 
y consumers covering their needs into the last 
ts of the second quarter. While the domestic market 
he most active, sales for foreign consumption are 
reported as heavy, at least 3,000,000 lb. having 
sold today. Lake copper is also higher and is 
also quoted at 16.75c. to 17c., delivered. 


lin.—Compared with last week the Straits tin 
market this week has been quiet, but a fair business 
en done nearly every day. Sales of at least 500 
were made on Feb. 21, all positions being involved. 
lay, following the holiday on Thursday, was quiet 
some desire exhibited to take profits, sales being 
ide at a range of 44.50c. to 44.62%c., with April 
very sold at 44.50c. On Saturday from 100 to 150 
changed hands, futures selling at 44.62%c. to 
L87loc. Yesterday transactions amounted to about 
tons with spot selling at 44.25c. and futures at 
144.25¢e. to 44.87%c. Today a moderate business has 
done and quotations are again higher with spot 
Straits quoted at 45c., New York, the highest price 
reached since 1920, due partly to private advices of a 
strong market in London. In the British market 
prices were about £5 per ton higher than a week 
with spot standard at £201, future standard at 
- 15s. and spot Straits at £208 15s. The scarcity 
pot Straits is reflected in the increasing spread 
‘7 15s. per ton between spot standard and spot 
Straits. Arrivals thus far this month have been 4885 

tons, with 8033 tons reported afloat. 
Lead.—This market is very strong with prompt and 
h metal practically unobtainable, and with April 
ery exceedingly scarce. Recent importations have 
elieved the stringency and consumption continues 
arge scale. On Friday, Feb. 23, the leading in- 
advanced its price from 8c. to 8.10c., New York. 
then the outside market has grown stronger 
ales have been made at St. Louis and at New York 

rh as 8.25¢e. 


4 


Zinc.—Pronounced strength continues to prevail in 


arket for prime Western. March metal is scarce 
prices are more or less nominal with almost any 
obtainable for such as is offered. A fair ap- 
of this position is about 7.60c., St. Louis, or 
New York. For future positions the market is 
trong with 7.55¢. to 7.60c., quoted and obtained 
May-June delivery. Heavy consumption by brass 
rs is one factor and galvanizers have also been 


Nickel.—Shot and ingot nickel are quoted at 29¢c. 
“., With electrolytic obtainable at 32c., these quo- 
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tations being those of the leading producers. In the 
outside spot market shot and ingot nickel are quoted 
at 29c. to 32c. 


Antimony.—Wholesale lots of Chinese metal for 
early delivery are quoted at 7.37%c. per lb., New York, 
duty paid, with the market strong. 


Aluminum.—Virgin metal, 98 to 99 per cent pure, 
in wholesale lots for early delivery, is quoted at 24.50c. 
to 25c. per lb., New York, duty paid, by importers of 
the foreign product. Quotations by the leading domestic 
producer are not made public. 


Old Material.—Business continues good with prices 
advancing each day. The market is firm. Dealers’ 
selling prices are as follows: 


Cents 

Per Lb. 
Copper, heavy and crucible 15.75 
Copper, heavy and wire . 14.25 
Copper, light and bottoms . 12.50 
Heavy machine composition 12.50 
Brass, heavy ; . 10.00 
Brass, light Kacaue 7.50 
No. 1 red brass or composition turnings... 10.75 
No. 1 yellow rod brass turnings. . 9.00 
Lead, heavy oe 7.50 
Lead, tea 6.25 
Zim : 5.00 


Chicago 


Feb. 27.—Practically all of the metals, new and 
old, have advanced. Lead and zinc are now the highest 
in three years. Buying of copper has been heavy, but 
sales of the other metals, while liberal, have not been 
so large as the advances would lead one to expect. 
We quote, in carload lots, lake copper, 17c.; tin, 47c.; 
lead, 8.30c.; spelter, 7.75¢.; antimony, 8.50c., in less 
than carload lots. On old metals we quote copper 
wire, crucible shapes and copper clips, 14¢.; copper 
bottoms, 12c.; red brass, llc; yellow brass, 8.25c.; 
lead pipe, 6.50c.; zine, 5c.; pewter, No. 1, 25c.; tin 
foil, 27c.; block tin, 35c.; all buying prices for less 
than carload lots. 


Great Activity of Mills in the Youngstown 
District 


YOUNGSTOWN, Feb. 27.—With minor exceptions mill 
operations in the Mahoning and Shenango Valleys are 
continuing at a high rate, finishing units averaging 90 
per cent. No. 1 blast furnace at Hubbard of the Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube Co. is temporarily suspended, but 
its resumption is expected shortly. There are 34 blast 
furnaces in the two Valleys which are in action. 

Five sheet mills in the Haselton complement of the 
Sharon Steel Hoop Co. will continue idle for one more 
week. They suspended a week ago, owing to mechan- 
ical difficulties. The 132-in. plate mill of the Brier Hill 
Steel Co. is down for several weeks for repairs and 
alterations. 

A number of tin mills at the Liberty plant of the 
Trumbull Steel Co. are idle. The Newton Steel Co., 
which is installing additional sheet mills at its New- 
ton Falls plant, expects to have all of its 20 units 
operating by April 1. 

Shortage of steel is still a deterrent to ijarger roll- 
ing mill operation, the Mahoning Valley Steel Co. sus- 
pending one of its eight mills at Niles this week for 
lack of steel supplies. Of 113 sheet mills in the Mahon- 
ing Valley, 103 were scheduled at the beginning of the 
week. 

Idle for nearly two years, the by-product coke works 
at Farrell, Pa., of the Carnegie Steel Co., will resume 
as soon as the ovens can be placed in readiness. Of- 
ficials state it will require some time to overhaul the 
plant, which has three batteries, for a total of 212 
ovens. They have been inactive since March 16, 1921. 


Titusville Forge Co., Titusville, Pa., among other 
additions to its plant, has installed a department for 
the manufacture of piston rods and trimmer steels and 
one for small! intricate finished work, as well as close 
and deep boring. 
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EXPORT MARKET STRONG 
+= 


Japan Places Rails in United States—Demand for 
Wire and Wire Products—German Buy- 
ing Reported 





NEw YorRK, Feb. 27.—The volume of inquiry from 
practically all foreign markets continues to increase, 
particularly from Japan, but there is considerable hesi- 
tancy in placing business as a result of the higher 
prices now being quoted. In many products the export 
price today is reported to be equivalent to the domestic 
quotation plus freight and insurance. This firmness is 
particularly noticeable in tin plate, but although the 
export price of rails has been increased, the c.i.f. quo- 
tation is said to be generally from $50 to $51 per ton, 
e.i.f. Japan. Light gage black sheets are still quoted 
at about $106 per ton, c.if. Japanese port. Black 
sheet inquiries are reported by exporters to be quite 
numerous, but generally small, as a rule calling for 
200 or 300 tons. There is also a fair demand from 
Japan for wire, wire rods and wire nails. Wire nails 
inquiries range from 1000 to 2000 kegs. 

Of the recent rail inquiries from Japan, the 10,000 
tons of 60-lb. rails inquired for by the Imperial Gov- 
ernment Railways for Otaru and Yokohama was 
awarded to Mitsui & Co. and placed in the United 
States. The tender of the Kioto Electric Railway Co., 
calling for two miles of 90-lb. rails and about % mile 
of 102-lb. grooved rails, as well as frogs and switches, 
was awarded to Suzuki & Co., which received the rails 
and to Okura & Co., which received the frogs and 
switches. 

Seotch foundry iron is still moving upward. The 
latest cabled quotation on about No. 3 Scotch is £6 11s. 
to £6 16s. per ton, c. & f. Atlantic port, which, with the 
addition of insurance, duty and profit would bring the 
price on dock to about $34 per ton. 

While there are numerous rumors of purchasing in 
the United States by German interests to fulfill con- 
tracts in foreign markets, information of specific in- 
stances is as yet unobtainable either from possible Ger- 
man buyers or American sellers. Representatives of 
German steel interests are, however, in the United 
States, and, according to the representative of a large 
German interest, purchasing here is contemplated. In 
addition to purchases of coal in Britain, German com- 
panies are reported to have placed orders for steel for 
export. Some purchasing -of coal in the United States 
is also reported. The recent rise in the copper market 
here has made the price of copper higher than the pre- 
vailing market in London. A buyer for a German con- 
sumer has recently quoted $16.31 per 100 lb. to his 
principals, but the business will probably go to the 
London market at 20c. or 25c. per 100 lb. less. 

Construction of the Shongweni reservoir, about 18 
miles south of Durban, Natal, has been started, accord- 
ing to a report to the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. Plans are now under consideration for the 
erection of a plant near Pretoria for the manufacture 
of corundum wheels. The American consul at San- 
tander, Spain, reports that a steel mill in Spain con- 
templates important expansion. In Argentina the 
National Sanitary Works has awarded a contract for 
the construction of the Bahia Blanca sewerage system 
extension to an Argentine firm. The contract includes 
tributary sewers and manholes with connections to 
every house. Further information can be obtained on 
application to the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, Washington, or district offices in the United 
States. 


The strike at the Newcastle Steel Works of the 
Broken Hill Proprietary Co., Ltd., of Australia, has 
been settled, according to a cable to the Department of 
Commerce from Trade Commissioner J. W. Sanger, 
Melbourne, and operations will be resumed at once. 
The steel works had been closed, mainly on account of 
labor troubles, for considerably over a year. This set- 
tlement has been aided by a decline in the price of coal. 
Labor conditions are now generally good. 
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GERMAN PRICES DROP FURTH! 


Exchange Drop Operates to Leave German 
and Steel Prices Below World Prices 


0 


(By Radiogram) 


BERLIN, GERMANY, Feb, 26.—Foundry iron 
is now quoted at 648,300 m. per metric ton ($28. 
gross ton at 4.4c. per 1000 m.) compared with 7 
m. ($38.64 at 5.1c. per 1000 m.) last week, wit! 
300 m. ($25.11 at 3.5c.) and 506,300 m. ($13 
2.7c.) on Feb. 12 and 5 respectively. 

Steel ingots have been reduced by the Stahlbu 
749,000 m. ($33.48) compared with 849,000 m. ($4 
last week, with 955,000 m. ($33.95), and with 62 
m. ($17.09) two and three weeks ago. Steel ba: 
now pegged at 1,043,000 m. (2.08¢c. per lb.) com 
with 1,183,000 m. (2.74c. per lb.) last week, 
1,331,000 m. (2.11¢. per lb.), and with 860,000 m. | 
per lb.) two and three weeks ago. Thin steel 
are now held at 1,649,000 m. (3.29c. per lb.) con 
with 1,870,000 m. (4.33c. per lb.) last week, with 2.) ()4.- 
000 m. (3.34c.) per lb.), and with 1,341,000 m. (1.64 
per lb.) two and three weeks ago. 

[Due to the drop in the exchange rate sinc 
week, German prices of bars and sheets are now below 
American prices based on gold values, having 
above those prices a week ago. ]} 


Pressed Steel Car Report 


Net operating loss of the Pressed Steel Car | 
for the year ended Dec. 31, 1922, was $810,606, con 
pared with a profit of $947,847 in the previous year, 
as reckoned after taxes. The total income of $868,918 
diminished to $58,312 after meeting the operating loss. 
Dividends on preferred stock amounted to $875,000, 
and this with $400,000 allowed for depreciation, etc., 
caused a deficit of $1,216,688, which was deducted from 
the previous surplus and undivided profits of $14,677,- 
900. There remains a surplus as of Dec. 31, 1922, of 
$13,461,212. President F. N. Hoffstot said in his state- 
ment to stockholders: 

“The results obtained, while not satisfactory, ar 
the result of the most careful and conscientious work 
on the part of the organization. The conditions that 
had to be met during 1922, affecting particularly th 
manufacture of cars, were unusually difficult.  In- 
quiries for cars early in the year were few and as 
every encouragement had to be given the railroads t 
place orders, business was taken at cost and in som 
cases, below cost, in order to enable us to establish and 
maintain an organization.” 


Shipments of the Lumen Bearing Co., produc 
mill equipment supplies, were larger in January tha! 
those of the entire first quarter in 1922. The compan) 
operates plants at Buffalo and Youngstown. Plans for 
extensions to the company’s property at Youngstown 
are under consideration. N. F. Young, assistent treas- 
urer, was elected a director at the annual stockholders’ 
meeting, succeeding L. F. Jones, resigned. Other di- 
rectors were re-elected, 


Tank car builders at Sharon, Pa., in the Shenang 
Valley, have recently been awarded business totaling 
a million and a quarter dollars. The Standard Tank 
Car Co. has received an order for 200 tank cars fron 
the American Tar Products Co. and for 100 tank cars 
from the Wilcox Oil & Gas Co. The Pennsylvania 
Tank Car Co. has been awarded 21 tank cars by th 
General Petroleum Corporation. 


The Truscon Steel Co., Youngstown, will start * 
once construction of two additional factory buildings at 
its property on Albert Street in Youngstown. 
will be 80 x 400 ft. and the other 80 x 200 ft. 
will be of the standard type of factory building 
the company manufactures. 


One unit 
Both 
which 
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“ABRICATED STEEL BUSINESS 

Total About 31,000 About 

3.000 Tons Pending—New Tank Inquiries 
About 14.000 Tons 


ibricated steel work 
les the following: 


irds Tons, with 


awarded in the past week 


yarochial school in Brooklyn, 300 tons, and one on 
to the George A. Just Co 
irtment building, 1150 Fifth New 


Paterson Bridge Co 


Island, 500 tons, 
York 1300 


Avenue, 


de candy warehouse, Van Dam Street, New York, 1300 


Hedden Iron Construction Co 
Power Co.’s power plant, Canton, Ohio, 7000 tons, to 
in Bridge Co 
gemoor Iron Co., shop at Edgemoor, Del »00 tons, to 
Iron Works 
Omaha, 800 Paxton Vierling Iron 


Club, tons, to 


Wis., 800 divided 
1 Iron Works and American Bridge Co. 


ta Fe Lines, 115-ft. oil 


ns, 745 tons, to Kansas City Structural Steel Co 


bridges, Appleton tons between 


storage tanks, various 


four 


rary building, Iowa State College Ames, lowa 350 
Rock Island Bridge & Iron Co 
nd Island, Neb., power station, 165 tons, to Kansas 


Structural Steel Co. 


er houses for Godchaux Sugars, Inc., New Orleans 


and works at Reserve, La., 900 tons, to Virginia 
& Iron Co 
bridge, No 


Bridge Co. 


3753, Northfield, Minn., 242 tons, 
Steel 


Alexander mill, Nekoosa 
66 tons, ‘to unnamed fabricator. 


sa Edwards Paper Co., 


Louis, remodeling approach to Fifth 


Minneapolis, 158 


neapolis & St. 
North 


tor. 


bridge, tons, to unnamed 
lition to Lakeside power plant for Milwaukee Elect 
& Light Co., 1000 tons, to Milwaukee Bridge Co 
ige for City of Merrill, Wis., 122 tons, to Wausau Iron 
garage and service building for Ernest A. Swendson 
ikee, 100 tons, to Worden-Allen Co 
House, Columbus, Ohio, 5000 
Co 
Memorial Building 
le Bridge Co 
nt for Cincinnati Galvanizing Co., Cincinnat 150 
schreiber & Sons. 


Nashvill 


Tenn., 900 


t for Kennedy Car Liner Co., Shelbyville, | 
Central States Bridge Co 


building, Dayton, Ohio, 150 tor to Go 
('"¢ 
High School, Cincinnat { I I ; 
H Se] N von oO Lé ) 
& Sons 
e! it } ‘ e, IT} ul Cr ] 
\if ce 
l Hote i 7 Miss Y Virgil 
lron Co 
Sugar Refining ¢ Texa ( T 
e Ire Worl 
M ec Temp! Birminghar BOK “ | 


Iron & Coal Co., Holt, Ala., found: 
Works. 
Dry Dock & Shipbuil 


& Thompson 


Baseball Co., Kansa Cit) Me QZ 
Kansas City Structural & Steel C 
Iron Works Co., Galion, Ol 7 
lige & Structural Co 
Shipbuilding Co., Lorain, O ) f 


do its own fabricating 

Molding Co., Econom; Pa 
» Jones & Laughlin Steel 

& Western Coal Co Cleveland 


50 tons, to Jones & Laughlin Steel Corpo 
Structural Projects Pending 


ries for fabricated steel work include the fo 
loft building at 

‘ rk, 1000 tons. 

( way bridge, Massena, N. Y., 1000 tons. 

\merican Oil Co., tanks, for Honolulu, 


ns. 


19.000 
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tons, to Mt Vernon 


148 West Thirty-seventh Street, 
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Associated Oil Companies of California, oil storage tanks 
S000° tons 


Petroleum Midway Corporation, San Pedro, Cal., oil stor- 


re tanks. 6000 tons 


Columbia Mutual Insurance Co. Building, Memphis, Tenn., 


1500 tons 


Pere Marquette shops, Grand Rapids, Mich 2600 tons, 
Indiana Bridge Co ow bidder 

State lock and dam, Starved Rock, I 00 tons of struc- 
turals, castings and forgings 

Union Station, St. Paul, Min: tonnage not yet estimated 


Ford Motor Co 
bids being taken 


issembling plant, 425 tons, 


EK. Lilly & Co., Indianap« ffice building, 100 tons, bids 
being taken 


Several Ohio highway bridges, aggregating 500 tons 


Spencer Building Cleveland 200 tons 

National Lamp Works, Cleveland factory, 400 tons, bids 
taken. 

Onondaga Litholite Co S$ cuse, N. Y¥ extension to 


foundry, 220 tons, bids taken 
Baby and Children’s Hospital, Cleveland. 600 tons 


2 


Chicago & Northwestern bridge requirements for 1923, 300 


tons 


RAILROAD EQUIPMENT BUYING 


Very Quiet Week in Both Orders and Inquiries for 
Cars and Locomotives 


The Great Northern has ordered 125 tank cars from the 


The Hillman Coal & Coke Co., Pittsburgh, has ordered 300 


7 n hopper f he Pressed Steel Car Co. 
The Seaboard Air Line is inquiring for 1000 ventilated box 
irs and 1000 ste j ertra g idolas 
The Southern R wa is expected to close this week for 
cars 
rt Louisy & Nasi e Railroad's inquiry, which is 
x] ed short will call for 4000 hopper cars, 2000 box cars 
un 100 nd 
The Fruit G ‘ Fox] \ probably order this week 
O¢ eel unde es f Ww build in its own shops. 
Locomotiv« need of repair on Feb. 1, according to the 
car servi div he American Railway Association, 
otaled 15,41 ‘ » 1 cer f t tal number on line 
This was the s number in need of repair since the 
me rike J he ae it which time there 
were 14.412. or $ pel nt Locomotives in need of light 
repairs numbered } 7 on Feb. 1, 640 less than on Jan. 15, 
vl tiv 1 « light repairs totaled 1875, or 
iad ea I ime period 
| Great N . ! es with the 
r i 
T ( tur urs fron 
( i i ig for 00 gon- 
\ ‘ ! ( ndet 
I W ”) pou 
I & d ‘ pe bodies 
Q ( ( 
I I iwarded 1000 box 
600 autor 20 baggeasg 10 mail, 30 sleeping 
l Ca & Foundry Co 
box b i bile i Nati ] 
Ste Car .C ind ox i) gener rvice and 100 ore 
t ‘ i f ir qc 


Accidents in 192 


The Bureau of Mines, Department of the Interior, 
has published in pamphlet form a report by William 
W. Adams on accidents at metallurgical works in the 
United States during 1921. There was a reduction in 
the number of accidents during that year, which is 
j scale of operations. The 
proportion of accidents to the number of men work- 
ing, however, was smaller than usual, The pamphlet 
is filled with tables which will be of interest to those 
engaged in accident-prevention work. Copies are avail- 

le upon application to the Government Printing 


Industrial 
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Office, Washington. 
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W. G. Maguire, formerly 
executive vice-president of 
the St. Louis Coke & Chem- 
ical Co., was elected presi- 
dent on Feb. 20. At the same 
time he was also elected to 
the presidency of the St. 
Louis Coal & Iron Co., of 
which he was formerly vice- 
president. He is also a di- 
rector and a member of the 
executive committee of the 
National Enameling & 
Stamping Co., as well as 
vice-president and a mem- 
ber of the executive com- 
mittee of the American 
Coke & Chemical Co., Chi- 
cago. Mr. Maguire entered 
the pig iron business in 
1905, associating himself 
with the DeCamp Brothers 3 
& Yule Co., St. Louis, leaving their employ in 1909 to 
become sales manager of the Domhoff & Joyce Co., pig 
iron brokers of Cincinnati. In 1915 he became asso- 
ciated with the American Coke & Chemical Co., and 
also the St. Louis Coke & Chemical Co. 


W. G. MAGUIRE 


George Morrissey has been promoted to the position 
of chief engineer and director with the American Coke 
& Chemical Co., Chicago. He was formerly engineer 
of the American company and acted in a consulting 
capacity for the St. Louis Coke & Chemical Co. 


Henry H. Glassie, an attorney of Washington, has 
been named by President Harding to be a member of 
the United States Tariff Commission. Mr. Glassie is a 
Democrat and his nomination was made on account 
of the resignation of Thomas Walker Page. 


Chairman Charles M. Schwab of the Bethlehem 
Steel Corporation is not in Europe as a Government 
observer, it was announced at the White House last 
Friday. It was stated, however, that upon his return 
to the United States Mr. Schwab may call upon Presi- 
dent Harding and make a report on conditions in 
Europe. 


Alfred I. Phillips, formerly associate gas engineer 
of the National Bureau of Standards, and latterly 
service engineer of the American Gas Association, has 
become affiliated with Arthur D. Little, Inc., consulting 
chemist, 30 Charles River Road, Cambridge 39, Mass.., 
as gas engineer. 


C. W. Forcier has resigned as Pittsburgh district 
sales representative of the Titusville Forge Co., Titus- 
ville, Pa. His successor has not yet been announced. 

Oskar Kylin has been elected vice-president of the 
Foster Machine Co., Elkhart, Ind., and will continue in 
immediate charge of sales and engineering. 


Bayard T. Cummings, for seven years assistant dis- 
trict manager of sales in the New York office of the 
Brier Hill Steel Co., 120 Broadway, under W. C. Dickey, 
has accepted a position as head of the sheet and tin 
plate department of J. K. Larkin & Co., Ince., 
Broadway, New York, iron and steel jobbers. For nine 
years previous to his affiliation with Brier Hill Steel Co. 
he was in the New York office of the American Sheet & 
Tin Plate Co. 


Richard W. Crocker, for the past seven years asso- 
ciated with the Boston office of Manning, Maxwell & 
Moore, Inc., has resigned to become direct New Eng- 
land representative of the Clark Equipment Co., Bu- 
chanan, Mich., drills. 


258 


Mervin Kessler, superintendent Athol Machine Co., 
Athol, Mass., has been appointed general manager to 
succeed H. R. Linton, resigned. 
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W. F. Furman, for many years with the An: 
Locomotive Co. and more recently eastern repres, 
tive of the Le Moyne Steel Co., Pittsburgh, has 
appointed district manager for the Cutler Stee! 
Pittsburgh, and will make his headquarters 
Church Street, New York. 


Charles J. Schmid, formerly in charge of the B 
office of the Uehling Instrument Co., Paterson, N 
power plant gages, has been appointed manag: 
sales for Greater New York and Long Island. 
headquarters will be with the home office tempora 


C. S. Sale, since 1918 assistant to the pres 
Railway Car Manufacturers’ Association, with 
at 61 Broadway, New York, has resigned that pos 
and accepted an appointment with the American 
& Foundry Co. His address will be 165 Broad 
New York. 


Peare Edwin Thomas, since 1913 Cincinnati 
trict manager of the insulation division of the A 
strong Cork & Insulation Co., becomes sales se) 
manager of the company on April 1. He was gr: 
ated in electrical engineering from Pennsylvania § 
College in 1909 and joined the Armstrong compa: 
1912 as a salesman. 


J. H. Johnston has been appointed controller ot 
Rickenbacker Motor Co., Detroit. He has served i: 
capacity of executive head of the production cost 
partment since the Rickenbacker company began \ 
ations. 


The United States has 
lost another valuable at- 
taché in the person of 
William Chapin Hunting- 
ton, who has resigned and 
formed a partnership with 
Edgar C. Welborn, for 
many years a financial of- 
ficer of large corporations 
and for a long period 
identified with the Illinois 
Steel Co. The firm will 
be Welborn & Huntington, 
business engineers and 
counselors, 19 South La 
Salle Street, Chicago. Mr. 
Huntington’s original 
training for fact finding 
and research was with the 
National Tube Co., Pitts- 
burgh, as assistant to 
Frank N. Speller. His sili 
work for the Government 
during the past 15 years has been essentially business 
fact finding. His job in Germany, Russia and Franc 
was to get facts about European industries for Ame) 
ican business men on which they might base executiv: 
decisions and policies. As commercial attaché of th 
American Embassy in Paris 1920 to 1922, Mr. Hunting 
ton made surveys of French industries and compiled 
reports on the market possibilities for American pro¢- 
ucts in France and colonies. He made investigations 
and reports on French railroad and hydroelectric de- 
velopments for investment bankers, and rendered va'- 
uable service in preventing French legislation adverse 
to American business interests, especially with regard 
to tariffs, banking laws and participation of American 
capital on equal terms with French capital. He made 
many business trips throughout European Russia and 
Siberia, studying railroads, waterways, principal 
ness centers and key industries. 


HUNTINGTON 


C. S. Roberts, after several years engaged in 
vate business, has returned to the Bethlehem Stee! ' 
as assistant structural sales agent at Chicago. 


Lewis V. Brown, president Star Furnace — 
Jackson, Ohio, died on Feb. 6 at his home in Athe! 
Ohio. He was born at Vinton Furnace, Ohio, June 1»: 
1858, and was graduated from Marietta College, '"~ 
mediately thereafter joining his father and his brotnet, 
Charles O. Brown, in the manufacture of iron at Jack- 
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In 1910 he became associated with the Canaan 
Co. at Canaanville, Ohio, with which he remained 
| the time of his death. Charles O. Brown is still 
ciated with the Star Furnace Co., as is also a son 
he deceased, Walter T. Brown. 

Henry A. Klein, who designed and prepared for 
iction the latest model for the Durant Motor Co., 
resigned, effective Feb. 19, to become associated 
the Eadie Trailer Corporation, 191 Ninth Avenue, 

\ York. He will take charge of standardization of 
rn and production of patented devices for trailers 
ther four-wheeled reversible tracking vehicles. 


loyd M. Chapman has become affiliated with 

eht P. Robinson & Co., Inc., as consulting materials 
enoineer. He has been active in the work of the 
A ican Society for Testing Materials and the Ameri- 
Concrete Institute and in the future will represent 
the Robinson company in the committee work of these 
s ties. 

VY. C. Henderson, Jr., for the past 15 years secre- 

of the Bilton Machine Tool Co., Bridgeport, Conn., 
ecome secretary and treasurer of the A. G. Leake 
Erecting Co., Bridgeport. 
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HARLES THEODORE BOYNTON, long a leading figure 
Western iron and steel circles, died at his home in 
Highland Park, Ill, Feb. 27, following a brief illness 
pneumonia. Mr. Boynton was active in directing 
iffairs of Pickands, Brown & Co. and the By- 
icts Coke Corporation, Chicago, having been vice- 
lent and director of both companies. He was like- 
. director of the Steel & Tube Co. of America 
resident and director of the North Shore Consoli- 
lated Gas Co. The diversity of his interests is indi- 


by the fact that he was also director of the 
Continental & Commercial National Bank, the Con- 


tinental & Commercial Trust Co., the Grand Central 
Trust Co. of Illinois and The Buck & Raynor Co., a 
retail drug corporation, all of Chicago. Mr. Boynton 
born Dec. 5, 1858, at West Stockbridge, Mass., 
vas educated in the public schools at Catskill, 
He went to Chicago in September, 1879, and 
ed the employ of the Washburn & Moen Mfg. 
if which he later became general Western man- 
ger. When that company was merged into the Ameri- 
Steel & Wire Co., he was appointed general sales 
. He resigned that position in 1900 to become 
dent of the Shelby Steel Tube Co. In 1902 he be- 
ime associated with Pickands, Brown & Co., with 
company he remained until his death. 
RANK JANSON, manager Janson Steel & Iron Co., 
mbia, Pa., died at his home in that city on Feb. 18. 
fe was born:-in Columbia Aug. 7, 1855. Mr. Janson 
is prominent in the iron business for many years. 


\fter a common school education he learned the mold- 
ing rade. In 1890 he founded the firm of Janson, 
\asel & Co., which leased and operated for a while 


Chickies Rolling Mill at Chickies, Lancaster Co., 
ind engaged in the manufacture of muck bar. In 
1893, he formed the Janson Iron Co., and 
merchant bar mill at Columbia. This he suc- 
illy managed until 1899 when the plant was sold 
Susquehanna Iron & Steel Co., and the property 
known as the East End Mill owned and operated 
T. Edwards. In 1900 he founded the Janson 
& Iron Co., which purchased the Oxford iron and 
lant at Oxford, N. J., and operated it for six 
Then being desirous of going back to his native 
he dismantled the Oxford plant and moved it to 
bia. He managed it successfully up to the time 
death. Mr. Janson is survived by his brothers, 
president, and Valentine, treasurer, of the 
ny. 


[ARLEMAGNE TOWER, formerly managing director 
Minnesota Iron Co., and one time president of 
iluth & Iron Range Railroad, died on Feb. 24, at 
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Philadelphia, in his 75th year. Mr. Tower was a native 
of Philadelphia and graduated from Harvard in 1872. 
He was admitted to the Philadelphia bar in 1878. In 
1882 he went to Duluth, where he was active in de- 
veloping the resources of that region through his con- 
nection with the Minnesota Iron Co. He entered the 
diplomatic service in 1897 as minister to Austria-Hun- 
gary, becoming ambassador to Russia two years later. 
He was ambassador to Germany under President Roose- 
velt. 


ARTHUR WINTHROP EARLE, formerly secretary and 
assistant treasurer of the Winchester Repeating Arms 
Co., died at his home in New Haven, Conn., on Feb. 16. 
He was born in New York in 1858 and studied at the 
Columbia School of Mines. Mr. Earle’was on the staff 
of the Winchester company from 1883 until his retire- 
ment in 1919. 


Davin AuGUsTUS DEcRow, manager of the water- 
works department of the Worthington Pump & Ma- 
chinery Corporation, with which he had been affiliated 
for more than 40 years, died in East Orange, N. J., on 
Feb. 15. 


Active Demand for Canadian Pig Iron 


TORONTO, Ont., Feb. 26—An active demand for 
second quarter pig iron has sprung up in the Canadian 
market during the past week. Melters who were hold- 
ing back, awaiting new developments, have made their 
appearance in large numbers and some big tonnages 
have been booked by local blast furnace representatives 
within the past few days. One noticeable feature of 
the present booking by melters is that they are asking 
for larger tonnages in their contracts for second quar- 
ter than was the case for the first quarter of this year, 
and as a result local furnace representatives say that 
the demand for iron is exceptionally strong. 

Last week the Algoma Steel] Corporation, Sault Ste. 
Marie, Ont., blew in its No. 4 furnace, which will make 
basic iron for further use in the rail mill. No. 3 fur- 
nace is being relined and will be blown in as soon as 
this has been completed. 

Prices have been advanced $1 per ton, this increase 
going into effect on Feb. 22. Prices are now as fol- 
lows: No. 1 (2.25 to 2.75 silicon), $34.55; malleable, 
$34.55; No. 2 (1.75 to 2.25 silicon), $33.55, Toronto. 
Montreal prices are: No. 1 and malleable, $36.90; No. 
2, $35.90; Summerlee and Carron, $33 to $35 per ton. 


Canadian Scrap Market 


TORONTO, Feb. 27.—The Canadian iron and steel 
scrap metal market has not improved to the same ex- 
tent as have the pig iron and iron and steel markets, 
but local dealers are optimistic and say that business 
for the future looks good. Steel plants and foundries 
are showing renewed interest in their requirements 
which has resulted in a slightly better tone in such 
materials as heavy melting steel, turnings, machinery 
cast and stove plate, but in other commodities little 
activity is reported. 

Dealers’ Buying Prices. 
Gross Tons 


Bundled sheet a $4.00 
Hydraulic compressed sheets 5.00 
Wrought pipe a 6.00 
Heavy axle turnings.... 6.00 
Machine shop turnings : : 6.00 
Flashings oda baad ; 6.00 
Cast borings ‘ ; an 7.00 
No. 2 Busheling ; ‘ : 5.00 
ee ED ce ncweses iam ; ‘ 9.00 
Steel turnings j 9.00 
Heavy melting steel 11.00 
DE Stich dasedeee de 11.90 
Be EE oc cc ces cewnse cnedaee 11.00 
Steel axles dink nid dl aman 16.00 
Bee eee WR. 0.0 6k 08s ve cd euduwas 16.00 
Cee ee ON. gv escecceeeetenstaane 16.00 
Net Tons 
TERTRRNS GED Siocsacccccdsutecvaseel 10.00 
GU EN oo can cdkddddccetsnntenaesun 14.00 
Cee’ ale CEE bcc ccectecuncbeenest 14.00 
No. 1 machinery cast ..... 18.00 
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British Iron and Steel Market 


Pig Iron and Finished Steel Advance Sharply on 
Higher Costs—Tin Plate and Sheets Strong— 
Continental Markets Dead 
(By Cable) 


LONDON, ENGLAND, Feb. 27. 

Pig iron markets are displaying increasing strength, 
with an acute scarcity of most grades, and many makers 
are unwilling to quote on any definite shipment promise. 
The domestic demand consequently is decreasing, but 
there is an increasing demand from the Continent. 
Hematite is strong, with prices talked still higher. 
There is a large amount of buying on the part of 
domestic consumers and moderate sales for export. 
Makers are well sold until the end of April. 

Foreign ore is firm. Sellers of best Bilbao Rubio 
ask 25s. ($5.88), c.i.f. Middlesbrough. 

Steel plants are now fairly well booked up and steel 
makers are disinclined to quote for forward delivery, 
owing to uncertainties as to future costs. Prices gen- 
erally are all tending upward. 

Germany is inquiring for shipbuilding materials. 
Japan has bought fair quantities of No. 5 gage wire 
rods. India is inquiring for Continental specifications. 

Continental business is almost dead. There have 
been no further furnaces reported banked, but the 
position is becoming more complicated, owing to the 
French imposition of a Ruhr export tax. 

Czechoslovakia has sold wire rods at £10 5s. ($48.18), 
f.o.b. Sellers are now asking up to £11 ($51.70) f.0o.b. 
Czechoslovakian merchant bars are being offered at 
£9 5s. (1.94c. per lb.), f.0.b., but buyers are reluctant. 

Tin plate is strong on higher steel and tin and is 
now being talked up to 23s. ($5.41), basis i.c., f.o.b. 
Sellers generally are asking 22s. ($5.17) and upward. 


Group Drives and Direct Connected Motors 


Concluded from page 627 


wniin TMM 


mission but a few minutes instead of weeks, and the 
work is: done by comparatively cheap labor at hand, 
rather than sending outside for expensive experts. 

The leather belt, too, as compared with the motor, 
has a long life. Where properly designed, leather belts 
run indefinitely. There are numerous cases of belts 
which have run as much as fifty years, and thirty and 
forty years are quite common. This applies, of course, 
to large main driving belts, but even the smaller ma- 
chine belts run for a good many years, doing their 
allotted duty at a minimum of cost. 

Any comparison of this kind must be based on the 
presumption of good quality belting. Since Mr. Tay- 
lor’s time much has been done to standardize qualities 
in belting, as well as to improve them, and now we 
have the new federal specifications for leather belting, 
which will go much further in this direction. These 
specifications, providing definite and specific tests 
which will secure to the careful buyer a high measure 
of quality, have been prepared through committees 
from the Leather Belting Exchange and the United 
States Bureau of Standards, and from a definite step 
toward the standardization of quality in leather belting. 

Leather belting now can be purchased from most 
of the leading houses under a guarantee that it com- 
plies literally with the terms of these specifications, 
and those who care to do so can apply the tests pro- 
vided therein and determine for themselves the quality 
of the purchase. By buying the federal specification belt- 
ing from reputable houses who will guarantee it, much 
of the trouble heretofore experienced in leather belting 
will be avoided. Federal specification belting can be 
made and sold at the prices which are being asked for 
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There is substantial domestic and export de 
owing to anticipation of higher prices. 

Black sheets are dearer, on account of rising 
Japanese specifications are being sold at £19 | 
per lb.), f.o.b., for July and August delivery. 

Galvanized sheets are steady, with modera: 
mand for thick gages, but good business for thin 
for the Eastern markets. Japan is inquiring, } 
business has been reported. 

We quote per gross ton, except where oth 
stated, f.o.b. maker’s works, with American equi 
figured at $4.70 per £1, as follows: 
17%s. & £3 15s.* 


Durham coke, delivered £1 8.81 & 


Cleveland No. 1 foundry 6 0 28.20 
17% 27.61 
12% 26.44 


Cleveland No. 3 foundry 
Cleveland No. 4 foundry 
Cleveland No. 4 forge. . 
Cleveland basic 
East Coast mixed 
Ferromanganese 1 
Ferromanganese* ‘ 16 86 
Rails, 60 lb. and up... 8 15 
Billets \ 
Sheet and tin plate bars, 

Welsh S 
Tin plates, base box. 1 


5 

5 

5 7% 
5 17% 
6 


Ship plates .... eee 
Boiler plates ae 
Tees 
ROE 6c cart saenweae Oe 
IE niet cal ic aaa 9 
Round bars, ™% to 3 in. 
Galvanized sheets, 24 2. 19 
Black sheets, 24 gage.. 
Black sheets, Japanese 
specifications 
Steel hoops 
Cold rolled 
20 zg. 
Cotton ties, Indian speci- 
fications 


to co bo Do Do 


steel strip, 


* Export price. 
Continental Prices, All F. 0. B. Channel 
Delivery as Specified 


No quotations. 


the better qualities now on the market, but naturally 
will cost more than those qualities in which inferior 
stock has been used. 


With exception of the semi-obsolete blast fur 
nace at Niles of the Carnegie Steel Co., idle for several 
years, all stacks in the Mahoning Valley are now in 
commission. The last to be blown in was the Tod fur- 
nace at Youngstown of the Brier Hill Steel Co., idle 
several weeks, during which it was relined and over- 
hauled. 


COMING MEETINGS 
April 


Society of Industrial Engineers. April 18 to 2! 
convention, Cincinnati. George C. De! 
Street, Chicago, 


Spring 
327 LaSalle business manager 
Manufacturers’ Association. 
meeting, Hotel Clevelar 
2443 Prospect Ave! 


American Gear 
April 19 to 21. Annual 
Cleveland, T. W. Owen, 
Cleveland, secretary. 

National Foreign Trade Couneil. April 25 to - 
Annual convention, New Orleans, La. O. K. Da 


1 Hanover Square, New York, secretary. 


ceeernenensennperanenins 


April 
exhibit! 
140 Sout! 


American Foundrymen’s Association. 
to May 3 Annual convention and 
Public Hall, Cleveland. Cc. E. Hoyt, 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, secretary. 


snsennees 


National Metal Trades Association. April 16 t° 
Twenty-fifth annual convention, Hotel Ast 
York. L. W. Fischer, Peoples Gas Buildi: 
secretary. 


19, 
New 
Chicago, 
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BOOK REVIEW 


i 

The Flow of Gases in Furnaces. By W. E. Groume- 

Grjimailo. Translated from Russian into French by 

Leon Dlougatch and A. Rothstein, with a preface by 

{enry Le Chatelier; translated from the French by 

A, D. Williams. With an appendix upon the design 

.f open-hearth furnaces. Pages 399 + xxi, 5% x 9 

n.; figures 194. Published by John Wiley & Sons, 
Inc.. New York. Price $5.50. 

Somewhat less than half this book is devoted to the 

in topic, for the appendices, 10 in number, occupy 

242 pages. Portions of the material have been pub- 

lished in THE IRON AGE from time to time as they 

became available, these portions covering particularly 

different types of furnaces and discussions of their 

applicability to different purposes. Such articles are 

included in the following list, which is given for conve- 

ce in reference: 


Design of Open-Hearth Furnaces, Jan. 1, 1920, page 
35. 

Design of Open-Hearth Furnaces, Jan. 8, 1920, page 
119. 

Design of Open-Hearth Furnaces, Jan. 29, 1920, page 
317. 

Design of Open-Hearth Furnaces, Feb. 12, 1920, pag: 
475. 

Design of Open-Hearth Furnaces, March 18, 1920, page 
805. 

Design of Open-Hearth Furnaces, April 29, 1920, page 
1225. 

Design of Open-Hearth Furnaces, May 27, 1920, page 
1510. 

Design of Open-Hearth Furnaces, Aug. 5, 1920, page 
319. 


Design and Proportions of Hot Blast Stoves, June 9 
1921, page 1527. 

Heat Distribution in Hot Blast Stoves, June 16, 1921 
page 1613. 


Designing Hot Blast Stoves, June 23, 1921, page 1677 

Continuous Heating Furnaces for Steel, Aug. 24, 1922, 
page 465. 

Regeneratively Fired Heating Furnaces, Aug. 31, 1922, 
page 537. 


Pit Reheating and Soaking Pit Furnaces, Oct. 19, 1922, 
page 1013. 

While the general theme is theoretical, and much 
reliance is placed upon mathematics, yet the whole work 
s checked up with practical operation of steel mill 
units. The main part of the book is devoted to the 
application of the laws of hydraulics to reverberatory 
furnace design, and to the principles of construction of 
various types of furnaces and units for transfer of heat, 
such as the hot blast stoves, cementation, annealing, 
tempering and reheating furnaces, kilns and pit fur- 
naces. The book is concerned almost wholly with fer- 
rous furnaces rather than with those designed for the 
non-ferrous metals. 

Because of its Continental origin, the entire work is 
ased upon the metric system of measurements. In 
some cases, particularly in the appendices, the units 
n common use in the United States and Great Britain 
have been introduced alongside their metric equivalents, 
which will make the work much more readily usable by 
he English speaking metallurgical world. 

In his preface to the French edition, Henry Le 
Chatelier credits the author with setting forth a very 
simple principle in regard to the circulation of the hot 
gases within furnaces, which has not heretofore been 

nized. “We have always considered,” he writes, 

it gases, by reason of their absolute elasticity, com- 
tely fill the chamber in which they are inclosed. 
‘hen, by a process of unconscious induction, we con- 
le [wrongly] that in circulating through a series 
iccessive chambers of the flues they fill equally the 
re chambers, and that their current sweeps um- 
mly through passages or flues open to them, in pro- 
portion to the sectional area of those passages. The 
thor cites numerous examples of these errors. * * * 
Not content with having dev2loped these new ideas, 
1uthor has endeavored to place them before his 
lers in a manner which will make them absolutely 

r, just as he has been doing for a long time in the 
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instruction of his classes [at the Polytechnic Institute 
of Petrograd]. To present in a visible manner the cir- 
culation of hot gases within the furnaces, he has em- 
ployed small models of furnace sections, inclosed be- 
tween two plates of glass, and within these models he 
has circulated two liquids of different densities, water 
serving as the heavier liquid and colored kerosene as 
the lighter liquid, representing the hot gases or flame. 
The localization of the current of kerosene shows 
clearly whether the furnaces are of poor or good 
design.” 

Except in depicting some of the model furnaces just 
mentioned, which of course is done in half tone, nearly 
all of the illustrations are line cuts. They illustrate fur- 
nace designs, particularly in arrangement and construc- 
tion of the passages through which the hot gases flow. 
Furnace ports and working areas are covered in great 
detail, both by themselves and with relation to each 
other and to the other features of furnace design, which 
go to make up a complete unit. Diagrammatic repre- 
sentation of the characteristics of different forms of 
gaseous fuels are given careful attention, special stress 
being laid upon the variation in these characteristics as 
the amount of air, mixed with the fuel, increases beyond 
the quantity theoretically necessary for perfect com- 
bustion. 

Altogether the book is full of meat for the student 
of metallurgical furnaces and is not to be digested in a 
short time. 





Car Builders’ Cyclopedia. Tenth edition, 1922. Com- 
piled and edited for the American Railway Associa- 
tion by Roy F. Wright and Charles N. Winter. Pages 
1192, 8% x 11% in. Figures 3101. Published by 
Simmons Boardman Publishing Co., Woolworth 
Building, New York. Price $8. 

From the dictionary of terms occupying the first 100 
pages to the index in three parts at the rear of the 
book, this is packed full of data on the design and con- 
struction of railroad cars and all of their multitudinous 
details. The numerous illustrations running through 
the book average almost three per page. This volume, 
however, differs from previous editions in that it’ has 
been transformed from the illustrated dictionary “type 
to that of the cyclopedia. The data have bheén ‘com- 
piled in a manner differing radically from prévious edi- 
tions, all information relating to a specific subject 
being grouped within a single chapter, instead of being 
scattered and arranged according to the individual topic. 
This obviates the necessity for continual cross reference 
and avoids the inconvenience formerly inseparable from 
obtaining complete information on any subject. 

Since publication of the 1919 edition there have been 
developed many new designs of cars and appliances, 
which has made it possible to place in this edition much 
more up-to-date and complete information regarding 
the latest practice in American car building than was 
before available. The new edition omits reference to 
the standardized railroad cars designed by the United 
States Railroad Administration, and also the equipment 
used by the American Expeditionary Forces in France, 
both being now of academic interest, only. 

The general subject of freight cars occupies more 
than 180 pages. Cars for passenger trains take up 80 
pages; details of car construction, both freight and pas- 
senger, including everything from the trucks on which 
the cars ride to the lighting, heating and ventilating 
systems, takes up almost 600 pages in the middle of the 
book. Specifications of various organizations which 
have governed the construction of cars are given in 
some detail, safety appliances being shown according to 
the American Railroad Association standards. One 
chapter is devoted to the construction of cars for use 
on foreign railroads, the differences in type and general 
appearance from American cars being in many in- 
stances noteworthy. 


Economical combustion of waste fuels has been made 
the subject of a special study by David Moffat Myers, 
consulting engineer, and the report. is now available in 
technical paper No. 279 of the Bureau of Mines. Waste 
fuels are broadly defined as combustible material result- 
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ing as a by-product of manufacture, and there are two 
distinct classes: auto-combustibles, «so-called, which 
maintain their own combustion after ignition, and com- 
bustibles which will not burn without the aid of an 
outside source or without mixture with an auto-com- 
bustible. The latter are called semi-combustibles. The 
pamphlet is obtainable from the superintendent of doc- 
uments, Government Printing Office, Washington, at 
10c. a copy. 


Sampling and Analysis of Coal, Coke and By-Products. 
Methods of the chemists of the United States Steel 
Corporation. Pages 184, 5 x 7% in. Published by 
the Carnegie Steel Co., Bureau of Instruction, Pitts- 
burgh. Price, $3. 

The second edition of this valuable book has re- 
cently appeared and reflects the notable advances which 
have been made in handling coal and its derivatives. 
The rapid growth of the by-product coke industry since 
the publication of the original book has occasioned 
many changes in laboratory methods. As a result, 
in this new edition the old methods are rewritten. 
The chief chemists of the constituent companies of 
the United States Steel Corporation cooperated in this 
elaboration and the book is issued under the copy- 
right of J. M. Camp, as chairman of the committee. 


Several new features have been added. The most 
important of these are physical tests on coal and coke, 
quality of ash and the methods of determining sulphur 
according to the way it exists in coal. Another impor- 
tant change deals with the progressive dry distillation 
method for the analysis of coal, a method improved to 
give results that compare more nearly with plant prac- 
tice, especially in the matter of benzol yield. It should 
commend itself anew as a satisfactory method for the 
evaluation of coal and its by-products. 


New Books Received 


The Twelve-Hour Shift in Industry. By the Com- 
mittee on Work-Periods in Continuous-Industry of the 
Federated American Engineering Societies. Pages 302, 
5% x 8%. Published by E. P. Dutton & Co., 681 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. Price, $3.50. 


Briquetting. By Albert L. Stillman. Pages 466, 
5% x 8% in., illustrations 159. Published by the Chem- 
ical Publishing Co., Easton, Pa. Price, $6. 


Engineering Economics. By John Charles Louns- 
bury Fish. Pages 311, 5% x 9 in.; numerous charts. 
Second edition. Published by McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
Inc., 370 Seventh Avenue, New York. Price, $3. 


Year Book of the American Iron and Steel Institute, 
1922. Pages 566, 6 x 9 in.; illustrated. Published by 
the American Iron and Steel Institute, 40 Rector Street, 
New York. 


Oxy-Acetylene Welding and Cutting. 
Willis. Pages 254, 4 x 6 in.; illustrations, 90. Sixth 
edition. Published by the Norman W. Henley Publish- 
ing Co., 2 West Forty-fifth Street, New York. Price, 
$1.50. 


The Principles and Practice of Toothed Gear Wheel 
Cutting. By G. W. Burley. Pages 311, 6 x 9 in.; illus- 
trated. Published by D. Van Nostrand Co., 8 Warren 
Street, New York. 


Some Problems in Current Economics. By M. C. 
Rorty. Pages 143, 5 x 7% in.; several charts. Pub- 
lished by A. W. Shaw Co., Cass, Huron and Erie 
Streets, Chicago. Price, $1.25. 


Machinery Foundations and Erection. By Terrell 
Croft, editor. Pages 691, 5% x 8 in.; illustrations, 73. 
Published by McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 370 Seventh 
Avenue, New York. Price, $5. 


Optical Methods in Control and Research Labora- 
tories. By J. N. Goldsmith, S. Jugg Lewis and F., 
Twyman. Pages 56, 6 x 9% in.; illustrated. Published 
by Adam Hilger, Ltd., 75A Camden Road, London, 
N. W. 1, England. Price, 1s. 6d. 


By P. F. 
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NEW TRADE PUBLICATIONS 
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Welding Machines.—U. S. Electric Welder Co., © 
land. Bulletin No. 23, two pages, outlines featur 
type S. A. F. machine and transformer. Dimensio: 
given. 

Power Pumps and Working Heads.—F. EF. My. 
Bro. Co., Ashland, Ohio. Catalog SOP-23, 48 pages, 
in. Describes the company’s line of self-oiling bul! 
power pumps for shallow well and deep well pum; 
Illustrations show the equipment in various uses an@ 
sectional and detail views of the several sizes. 
Myers self-oiling bulldozer working heads, self-lubri: 
ing pump jacks and working barrels are other item: 
cluded. Suggestions and rules applicable to pumps and 
price lists are given. 

Brakes.—Electric Controller & Mfg. Co., Cleveland 
Bulletin 1003-A, 8 pages, devoted to type Q brakes, for 


cranes and other hoisting apparatus and electrically 
driven machinery. The two styles available, form F and 
form BF, one of which is magnetically operated and th 


other mechanically, are described and illustrated in half 
tones and sectional views. A table of ratings, outline 
dimensions and weights for various sizes is included, 


Air-Operated Chucks.—Logansport Machine Co., Lo- 
gansport, Ind., Catalog R-15. Devoted to air-operated 
chucking equipments for turret lathes and productio: 
machines, several adaptations of the component units as 
adapted to various makes of turret lathes, being illus- 
trated and described. The catalog section gives deta 
eviews and information on the company’s reducing valve 
and automatic lubricator, and also chuck drilling vise, 
compensating collet chucks, all of which are air oper- 
ated. Double acting air cylinders and special air-oper- 
ated equipment are also included. The size is 9 x 11 in., 
30 pages. 

Drop Forged Chain.—Brown Hoisting Machinery Co, 
Cleveland, Catalog L 1922, 12 pages, describes various 
sizes and types of the company’s drop forged chain for 
conveyors and elevators. Illustrations show the com- 
ponent elements of the chain and various attachments. 
Dimensional sketches of the chain are also given. 


Automatic Rotary Furnace and Quenching Tank.— 
W. S. Rockwell Co., 50 Church Street, New York. A 2- 
page folder 8% x 11 in., illustrating and describing a 
combination of a rotary furnace for heating materials 
as they successively progress along the length of the 
tank through the medium of spiral grooves and an auto- 
matic quenching tank. The materials pass through the 
quenching tank, again by spiral grooves, which carry 
them out and deliver them into tote boxes for removal. 
The continuous moving of the material in the circulat- 
ing fluid is designed to insure uniform cooling. Control 
of the rate of rotation of both furnace and quenching 
tank permits giving the material any length of treat- 
ment desired. Both units are designed for the heat 
treating of small metal pieces of such shape that they 
will readily progress as the apparatus is rotated. 


Electric Motors.—Louis Allis Co., Milwaukee. Bulle- 
tin No. 406, outlining mechanical details, including ené 
frames and shields, bearings, lubrication, rotor, stator 
and other components of the new HD heavy duty motor. 
The make-up and illustrations are unusually attractive 
The size is 8%x11 in., 16 pages. 


Thor Pneumatic Safety Rivet Buster.—Independent 
Pneumatic Tool Co., Chicago. A 4-page leaflet describing 
a pneumatic tool for cutting off rivet heads and backing 
out rivets. The tool may be used by one man, and in- 
structions for its use are carried on the last page. 

Grinding and Pulverizing. Hardinge Co., 120 Broad- 
way, New York. Catalog No. 13, replete with illustrations 
and tables devoted to the grinding and pulverizing mills 
for both wet and dry grinding processes. Besides giving 
an insight into the development which has occurred in 
the last three years, the character of the illustrations }§ 
calculated to make it easy to understand the principles 
applied in the grinding operations. 

Foundry Equipment.—J. W. Paxson Co., Philadelphi® 
An 8-page folder illustrating equipment for foundry us® 
including bottom discharge crane ladles, the Paxson-Col- 
liau cupola and details of the cupola and its lining. Th's 
cupola is said to be particularly useful in providing hot 
iron. 

Electric Furnaces.—Booth Electric Furnace Co., 4!) 
North Wells Street, Chicago. Leaflets describe witb 
illustrations special furnaces having electrodes which 
can be changed from the vertical to the horizontal pos’ 
tion. They are made from 1-lb. to 100-Ib. capacity. 
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STEEL AND INDUSTRIAL STOCKS 


\dvanee of New York Federal Reserve Rate an 
Important Feature of the Week 


arket opinion has become universally bullish in steel 

a justrial stocks, the few notable recessions being waved 
aside by the belief that they were only corrective steps. 
Then, too, industrials were a stride ahead of the general 
rise. But great precautions are taken, for the 

h abounds that these reactions are the sign of the 
se i stage in a bull drive, hence, that there may be a 
potential strength yet to be revealed. Some skeptics 
to Baldwin's strength as an index to a turn in the 


narket. Interest was lagging and things were dull on Tues- 
day when American Can jumped to the highest price in its 
history, Outwitting those who were caught on the short side. 
progress halted Friday with the unforeseen rise in the New 
York Federal Reserve Bank’s rediscount rate, attested to be 


an “evening up” with other reserve banks but taken by many 
t¢ ct increased inland trade and consequent pressure on 
credit demands; it looks, too, like a curb and a warning to 
wild speculation, 

The range of prices on active iron and industrial stocks 
from Monday of last week to Monday of this week was as 


follows: 


Low High Low High 
Allis-Chalmers... 49% 51 Gulf States Steel 89% 96 
Allis-Chal, pf.... 96% 97 Inland Steel.... 46% 4%! 


Am. B. S. & Fdy. 764%, 79 Int, Har. 
Am. B.S. & F. pf.110 us Int. Har. pf....114% 114: 
American Can... 955% 100% Lima Loco. .... 6654 69% 
Am. Can pf..... 114 115 Midvale Steel .. 29 30k 
Am. Car & Fdy..182 184 Nat.-Acme ..... 15 18% 
Am. C. & F. pf..125% _ .. Nat. Enam. & St. 68% 69 

Am. Locomotive.124%% 128 %& Nat. E. & St. pf.101 102 
Am. Loco. pf...121 122 
® 


92 9614 


N. Y. Air Brake. 35 37% 
Am. Radiator... 81% 83% Nova Scotia Stl. 29 “a 
Am. Radiator pf.123 “ns Otis Steel ...... 11% 11% 
Am. Steel Fdries. 38 39 


Otis Steel pf.... 63 65 
Am. Stl. Fd. pf..104% .. Pitts. Steel pf... 94 ex 

Baldwin Loco...137% 1414 Pressed Stl. Car 64 66% 
Bald. Loco. pf..114% 114% Pressed Stl. pf.. 92 e 

Bethlehem Steel. 63 65 Ry. Steel Spring.114%4 116 

Beth. Stl. Cl. B.. 65 67 Replogle Steel... 28% 31% 
Beth. Stl. 8% pf.109 110% Republic ....... 56 Fi 


Beth. Stl. new.. 95% 96% Republic pf. ... 93% 93% 
Brit Eilisceccs ae - SE pebden hoe 4 49 50% 
Br. Em. Steel... 9 oe Steel of Canada. 71 75 


Br. Em. Stl. 1 pf. 68 


64 Transue-Williams 34% 35% 
Br. Em. Stl. 2 pf. 26 se 


Un. Alloy Steel.. 35% 36%, 
Cambria Steel .. 42 as a vecscs 31%, 33 
Chic. Pneu. Tool 86% 88% U. S. Pipe pf... 71 72 


Colo. Fuel ..... 29%, 30%. U. 8. Steel...... 107 108% 
Crucible Steel... 78 81% U. S. Steel pf...120 121 
Crucible Stl. pf. 93 94 Vanadium Steel. 41% 44 
ere WE. isasice 72 73 Va. I., C. & Coke 55% 67 
Gen. Electric... .185 187 W’house Air Br.117% 119% 
Gt. No. Ore Cert. 381%, 33% 


Receiver for Ryan Bohn Foundry Co. 


Appointment of a receiver for the Ryan Bohn Foundry 
Lansing, Mich., has been asked of the Ingham County 
t court. This company was organized in January, 1920, 
authorized capitalization of $2,000,000 to be issued 
“50,000 in common stock and $750,000 in preferred, for the 
ose of manufacturing gray iron castings. Operations 
begun in September, 1920. The present situation has 
eported as being due principally to several large con- 
ts on hand for castings which were made when materials 
‘low. According to the report filed with the court, the 
pany has $2,000 cash on hand and less than $50,000 in 
ints receivable. Liquidated liability, in excess of stock 
lity amounts to $685,823.24 with the physical assets of 
ompany, including land, amounting to $1,159,360.46. 
rs of the company are: Edward Ver Linden, president 
reasurer; D. J. Ryan, vice-president ; E. C. Shields. sec- 


Industrial Finance 


the consolidated report of the Baldwin Locomotive 
for the year ending Dec. 30, 1922, a net profit of 
19 is shown, after taxes, depreciation and deferred 
Sales totalled $33,087,259 and the manufacturing 
vas $1,994,361. President S. M. Vauclain told the 
olders that “the period of readjustment continued dur- 
‘ie the major portion of the year. The general business of 
intry greatly increased, and during the last few 
a Satisfactory business was secured. Your property, 
& been maintained in a creditable manner, is fully pre- 
for the improved situation which will characterize the 
- year.” 
& Co, reports for the year ended Oct. 31, 1922, a 
after charges, taxes and depreciation of $2,520,779, as 
ed with the deficit of $2,752,801 in the previous year. 


Billings & Spencer Co., Hartford, Conn., drop forg- 
‘ns in the near future a $600,000 bond issue. Details 
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are lacking. The present indebtedness of the company is 
approximately $1,000,000 in short term notes. The quick 
assets are something like $1,180,000. With the proposed 
financing the short term notes presumably will be eliminated. 
The concern is booking business at the rate of about $8,000 
per day. 


A voluntary petition in bankruptcy has been filed in the 
Federal Court at Milwaukee by the Winther Motors, Inc., 
Kenosha, Wis., which recently was made defendant in re- 
ceivership proceedings in the Kenosha County Circuit Court. 
Judge Clifford E. Randall of Kenosha, appointed receiver by 
the Kenosha Court, is continued in this capacity in the 
Federal proceedings. The Winther company admits liabilities 
of $655,034 and claims assets of $1,038,722. 


The Gulf States Steel Co. shows in its 1922 report a net 
profit of $958,207, after charges and Federal taxes, against 
a net loss of $591,915 in 1921. This amounts to $7.26 per 
share on its common stock. Gross profits were $1,406,083, 
against an operating loss of $242,921 in 1921. 


The Pittsburgh Rolls Corporation showed net profit in its 
1922 report of $208,546, after taxes and interest. Surplus 
available for general purposes as of Jan. 1, 19238, was 
$313,728. 


Industrial News Items 


The Penn Metal Co., Boston, has purchased the New Eng- 
land steel rod and bar business of the Midvale-Cambria Co., 
including all machinery, tools and merchandise. The Boston 
plant of the Midvale Company will be operated by the Penn 
Metal Co. until such time as the latter company’s new bar 
and rod plant is completed. The list of steel shapes fabri- 
cated includes plain and deformed bars, plain rounds, rods, 
angles, cold drawn steel, spirals for concrete columns. 

During the two weeks prior to Feb. 12, the General Blec- 
tric Co. booked more than $14,000,000 of business. Included 
in this amount was $1,500,000 car equipment for the Phila- 
delphia Rapid Transit Co 


The Saco-Lowell Shops, Boston, textile machinery, with 
plants at Newton and Lowell, Mass. and Biddeford, Me., is 
operating at slightly better than 80 per cent of capacity, with 
unfilled business on its books of more than $5,000,000. 


The New Departure Mfg. Co., Bristol, Conn., ball bear- 
ings, etc. is employing more than 100 per cent than a year 
ago. Of those employees taken on during the past year, 82 
per cent formerly worked for the company. 


Two Springfield, Ohio, companies are running three nights 
a week to meet the demands of the trade. One is James 
Leffel & Co., manufacturers of turbines and steam engines, 
and the other is the Kelly-Springfield Motor Truck Co. Both 
companies have also added a number of men to their forces 
recently. President A. F. Sparks, of the Leffel company, says 
orders are being booked and that the outlook is bright for 
the future. Pearl A. Lewis, receiver for the Kelly-Springfield 
company, states that orders are exceeding production. 


The plant at Canton, Ohio, which was purchased by the 
Falcon Tin Plate Co. from the Carnahan Sheet & Tin Plate 
Co., has been shut down since December in order to make 
extensive improvements in equipment. The Falcon Tin Plate 
Co., whose home office is at Niles, Ohio, expects to resume 
operations April 1 and will manufacture coke tin plate, full 
finished black plate, enameling stock and black plate spe- 
cialties. 

The North plant of the National Conduit & Cable Co., Inc., 
Hastings, N. Y., will be offered at receiver’s sale on the 
premises on March 9 While the plant manufactured sheet 
brass, it is stated that it can readily be adapted to a variety 
of manufacturing purposes. 

The General Motors Corporation has announced that the 
recent purchase of the Milburn Wagon Works, Toledo, Ohio, 
was made in accordance with an arrangement with the 
Tisher Body Corporation. Manufacturing of bodies in the 
Milburn plant is dependent upon the necessity of the Fisher 
company for additional facilities. 


The Automotive Utilities Corporation of Michigan, a new 
company organized for the purpose of manufacturing special 
wheel and axle equipment for Fordson tractors and auto- 
mobile trucks, has been merged with the Automotive Utilities 
Corporation of America. Officers of the company are: T. T. 
Hollinger, president; A. R. Thomas, vice-president, treasurer 
and general manager; R. T. Yeats, secretary; E. W. Soleau, 
assis.ant secretary-treasurer. 


As part of its expansion program the Columbia Steel Cor- 
poration has acquired title to 3220 acres of coal lands in 
Carbon County, Utah, valued at $740,000. This property is 
contiguous with a rich bituminous coal and coking region and 
according to estimations it embraces around $0,000,000 tons 
of coal. The company has been authorized to dispose of 
$185,000 in bonds and is expected to expend about $250,000 
in opening the mine for commercial! production by the close 
of the year. 
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The American Metal Products Co., Milwaukee, man- 
ufacturer of Ampco, a copper aluminum steel alloy of high 
tensile strength and acid resisting, reports an increase of 400 
per cent in its business over the previous year. It has in- 
stalled a Detroit electric rocking type furnace. By spring, it 
will have installed a new rolling mill electrically driven, five 
sets of housings, three rolls high—a 10-in. mill—to roll sheets, 
rods, etc. It also contemplates the installation of a 
wire drawing equipment. 

The Shunk Mfg. Co., Bucyrus, Ohio, negotia- 
with S. Franklin Henderson, owner of patents on the 
Henderson motor truck hoist, to manufacture the product in 
the Allen plant at Bucyrus. Special dump and box bodies of 
steel will also be built. John Q. Shunk of the Shunk company 
stated week that actual production should be started 
within months. Plans made for install- 
ing new machinery and a new furnace is being put in. Ben- 
ton Hopkins of Cleveland has been appointed superintendent 
of the plant. 


strips, 


has closed 
tions 


last 


two are now being 


At the annual stockholders’ meeting of the Smith & Davis 
Mfg. Co., St. Louis, the following @¢@irectors were elected: 
Jacob Chasnoff, J. D. Perry Francis, James C. Harvey, 
William E. Hoblitzelle, A. C. Lueking, J. Sheppard Smith, 
and Judge Daniel G. Taylor. The directors in turn elected the 
following officers for the ensuing year: William E. Hoblit- 
James C. Harvey, vice-president; Henry 
Harry C secretary, 


zelle, president; 


Knickmeyer, vice-president ; Josephson, 


and J. K. Murphy, treasurer 
per share on the no par common 
addition to the 


the 


An initial dividend of $1 
stock was declared payable March 1, 
there 


and in 


regular preferred dividends, was retired $5,000 of 


preferred stock 


Plans of New Companies 


The Thompson Air Spring Corporation, 79 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, has been incorporated with capital stock of $75,- 
000 to manufacture mechanical springs and spring 
it will supplant the Thompson Air Spring Co. which has been 
pneumatic spring for nearly two 
done entirely by contract, the 
Products for 


devices. 


patented 
will be 


working on a 
years. Manufacturing 
company acting merely to assemble and inspect. 
the time being will be handled exclusively by distributers of 
large and medium size cars, The principals are: L. I. Thomp- 
Cooke, and B. M. Asch 

The Curtis Gas Engine Corporation, New York, has been 
incorporated with capital stock of $300,000, to manufacture 
will be centered 
incorporators are: C. G. 


Wheeler, and E. R. 


son, D. I 


Activities for a time 
The 


York; S. 8S. 


gas engines and parts. 
organization 
New 


on matters of 
Curtis, 2 Rector Street, 
Newton. 

The California Cyanide Co 
Los Angeles capitalists and the Air Reduction Co., Inc., 342 
Avenue, New York, to manufacture liquid hydro- 
cyanic, sodium cyanide and kindred Steps have 
been taken by the two groups total of 
$1,000,000 of working capital and it is understood that work 
on a new plant will be started immediately. F. W. Braun is 
president; John Pike is vice-president and general manager ; 
J. D. Neuls is in charge of field service. C. E. Adams, presi- 
dent. Air Reduction Co., is one of the directors. 

The New York, 
corporated with capital $100,000 to 
automobile equipment and accessories, the chief item among 
which is a vacuum tank. The next step in organization will 
be to locate a plant and to obtain the necessary equipment. 
Initial production will be at the rate of between 500,000 and 
per buildings of size will 

Operations will begin immediately upon finding 
John Grimm, vice-president Guaranty Trust Co., 
Goss of the firm Goss & John- 
Stade, 


Trading Co., 


has been formed jointly by 


Madison 
products, 


involved to raise a 


has been in- 


manufacture 


Goss-Stade Corporation, 


stock of 


1,000,000 tanks year, hence some 
be required. 
a location. 
New York, is president; H. T 
son, engineers, New York, is 
secretary; and F. H. Cozens 
is treasurer. 

The Holland Maid Co., Holland, 
Michigan laws at $400,000, is a 
land Mfg. Co., 
tric washing machines. Total assets of the old company, in- 
cluding land, buildings and machinery, have been purchased 
by the Holland Maid Co., which will include ironing ma- 
chines among the products manufactured. The officers are: 
President, A. H. Landwehr, treasurer and general manager 
Holland Furnace Co., Holland; vice-president, D. J. Diekema; 
treasurer and general manager, Carl Kk. Gschwind; secretary, 
R. M. Bosworth. 

Since the sale of the Pond Creek Coal Co. to Henry Ford, 
associated interests have organized a new company known as 
the Pond Creek Pocahontas Co., and have acquired 2500 
acres of coal-bearing lands in McDowell County, W. Va., ac- 
cording to the bankers. The property, it is will be 


vice-president; C. E., 
of the Cozens 
tractors, 
Mich., capitalized under 
reorganization of the Hol- 
that city, a copartnership manufacturing elec- 


said, 
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equipped for an approximate capacity of 750) 
annually. Hayden, Stone & Co., New York, hav; 
privately a block of approximately 50,000 shares 
at the same price quoted to those interested in the » 
ment. The authorized stock consists of 125,000 «s} 
par value. The executives are: T. B. David, presic: 
Francis and R. 8S. McVeigh, vice-presidents: a; 
Batchelder, secretary-treasurer. 
Webster-Inglis, Ltd., 14 Strachan 
Canada, has been formed as an 
Mfg. Co., Chicago and Tiffin, 
machinists. 


Avenue, 
extension of the 
Ohio, engineers, foun 
Facilities at the Canadian plant will «; 
to manufacture elevating, conveying and power tra) 
machinery along the same lines as the Webster Mfg 

The Brass City Electric & Battery Co., 452 Meado 
Waterbury, Conn., recently incorporated to manufact 
tric power equipment and parts, naming authorized 
at $25,000, states that activities will consist main}, 
trical repairs to automobile generators and starters 
ment has been purchased sufficient for present need 
incorporators are: C. F. Hollister, manager; R. F 
and W. H. Roden. 

The Goshen Lightning Rod Goshen, Ind 
incorporated with authorized capital of $150,000. to 
facture lightning rods and other mechanical equipment 
takes over the business of a co-partnership active since 1909 
Its present facilities include a fully equipped plant 
1915. A. G. Hoovens heads the company. 
will be conducted as previously. 

The Clark-Celfor Tool 
incorporated with a capitalization of $50,000 for the 
of manufacturing tools and machinery for the 
industry. The new company is an offspring of thé 
Equipment Co. of the same city, the officers 
organization being identified with the Clark 


Cs 


erected 


Manufa 


turing 
Co., Buchanan, Mich 
aut 


of the 


Compan 


Trade Changes 


The Valve Engineering Co., Mystic Avenue, 
Mass., steam traps and specialties, has moved plant and offic 
to 66-72 Hamilton Street, Cambridge, Mass. 

The Murlin Mfg. 
1839 Wylie Street, 


Somerville 


Co., Inc., electrical fittings and parts, 
Philadelphia, has moved into its new 
building at 5420 Paschall Avenue, West Philadelphia. 

The Brothers Steam Pump Works, Indianapolis 
commencing March 1, will change its name to Dean Brothers 


Dean 


Co. 

J. E. Robertson & Co., El Texas, announce that 
EF. Wagner, formerly of Williams & Wagner, manufacurers 
agents, has become associated with the Robertson compan 
Among some of the manufacturers that the company reprs 
sents in the Southwest and Mexico are the following: Ne 
York Belting & Packing Co., Ludlow-Saylor Wire Co., Joh 
than Bartley Crucible Co., Fisher Leather Belting Co., Fe 
eral Belting Co., Logan Coal Co., Wyoming Shovel Co., Brit 
Hill Steel Chicago Perforating Co., Filter 
Goheen Corporation, and the H. H. Robertson Co. 


Paso, 


Co., Fabrics C 

The C. D. Mapes Co., steels and tubing, 207 Market Street 
Newark, N. J., after March 1, will be located at 227 Hig! 
Street, that city. 

The Syracuse Supply Co., Syracuse, N. Y., has bee! 
pointed exclusive agent by the Foster Machine Co., 
Ind., for screw machines, turret lathes and tools. 

The general sales office of the Cutler Steel Co., n 
turer of Duraloy, has been transferred from 50 ‘| 
Street, New York, to the Bowman Building, Pittsburgh. W 
H. Waddington, vice-president in charge of sales, will n 
his headquarters at this address. 

The Cooley-Wright Mfg. Co., 
appointed distributing agent for Globe HC 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont and Northern 
It also carries cutting machinery and 
workers. 


Waterbury, Vt., h 
chilled shot 
New Yo! 


suppli 


tools, 
stone 


The Columbia Steel Co., Elyria, Ohio, has opened 
trict sales office for Michigan at 618 Book Building, Det" 
H. U. Van Leyen has been appointed manager of sales 

Mitsui & Co., Tokio, have been appointed exclusive 
sentatives in Japan and China for Uehling CO: 
equipment and other power plant instruments of the Uehling 
Instrument Co., Paterson, N. J. The New York branch office 
of the Mitsui company is at 65 Broadway. The Uehling com 
pany also has appointed as agent John E. Arnold, 15% 5 
Fourth Street, Tulsa, Okla., whose territory is Oklahoma, 4n¢ 
H. R. N. Johnson, 917-A Marquette Avenue, Minneapo's 
whose territory is Minnesota, North Dakota South 
Dakota. 


repre 


recordiis 


and 
Pilling & Co., Inc., New York and Philadelphia, pig iro” 
have established a New England office at 200 Devons! 
Street, Boston, room 1057. 
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LARGE CANADIAN LIST 


National Railways Issue Inquiry for Upward 


of 80 Items 


Business Shows Steadily Advancing Tendency with 
Buying from More Scattered Sources 


‘eeping with the steady improvement in machine- 
isiness in the United States, the demand for tools 
nada is also on the upgrade. The Canadian Na- 
il Railways have issued an inquiry for upward of 
x) items for rehabilitation of its various repair shops 
inquiry from other sources across the border is 

y substantial. 
[he position of machine-tool builders has improved 
h an extent that some of them who did not accu- 
ite stock during the dull times are now quoting six 
to ten weeks’ delivery, whereas until recently nearly 


all companies were able to promise immediate ship- 


There has been good buying during the past week. 
The Baldwin Locomotive Works, Philadelphia, has 
bought 10 large machines and is in the market for 
about $250,000 worth of additional equipment. The 
Gary Tube Co., Gary, Ind., has added to its recent 
purchases; the Herring-Hall-Marvin Safe Co., Ham- 


New York 
NEW YORK, Feb. 27. 


Tec has been fairly good buying of machine 

tools during the week with heavy tools con- 

spicuous. The Baldwin Locomotive Works, Phila- 

elphia, placed an order for several large machines, 

cluding two rod millers, three 60-in. planers, two 

S4-in. planers, one 62-in. boring mill and two slot- 

ers. This company is in the market for an ad- 

ditional $250,000 worth of equipment, most of it 
pecial for locomotive work. An Eastern machine 
tool company received orders from the Gary 
Tube Co., Gary, Ind., a new subsidiary of the 

United States Steel Corporation, for two lathes, 
one 30 in. x 30 ft., and the other 60 in. x 42 ft 

d from the Herring-Hall-Marvin Safe Co., 

familton, Ohio, for a 16-ft. boring mill. The Hyatt 

tolling Bearing Co., Harrison, N. J., has bought 

siderable new shop equipment to replace ma- 

es recently discarded. Some machine tool 

ts which did not accumulate any surplus stock 

ig the dull period of 1921 are now behind in 

veries. In a few instances shipments of certain 

Ss cannot be promised in less than eight or ten 

eks 

While the crane market in this district is active 

ind is evidently not as great as in other terri- 

es. There are few inquiries for hand power 

es, but business in chain blocks is reported 
ind demand for electric hoists of small capa 

is large. Sales of locomotive cranes show a 

lual improvement. In electric overhead travel 

ranes there is a new inquiry in the market 

the Phoenix Utility Co., 71 Broadway, New 

rk, for a 60-ton, 80-ft. span, 4-motor, overhead 

eling crane with 10-ton auxiliary for installa- 

it Houston, Tex. The Pennsylvania Railroad, 


ilton, Ohio, has bought a 16-ft. boring mill; 
the Hyatt Roller Bearing Co., Harrison, N. J., 
is buying on a liberal scale to replace ma- 
chines recently discarded; the American Steel & Wire 
Co. has bought tools for its Cleveland plant; the Galion 
Iron Works & Mfg. Co., Galion, Ohio, is buying con- 
siderable equipment for the manufacture of road rol- 
lers; the Elgin National Watch Co., Elgin, Ill., has 
bought seven tools. 

Among pending inquiries are the following: The St. 
Louis Southwestern Railroad has come into the market 
for 11 miscellaneous machines; the Hudson & Manhat- 
tan Railroad, New York, is about to close on a list; the 
Louisville & Nashville Railroad is expected to close 
shortly on a list recently sent out; the Timken Roller 
Searing Co., Canton, Ohio, which has recently made 
purchases, is expected to close soon for 20 to 30 grind- 
ing machines; the Willys-Overland Co., Toledo, Ohio, 
is figuring on considerable equipment; the Alpha Port- 
land Cement Co., Chicago, is asking prices on a half 
dozen used tools; the Lafayette Motors Co., Chicago, 
is expected to issue a small list soon. The Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific is in the market for three pipe 
machines and the Santa Fe for one pipe bending ma- 
chine. Lists are expected at Chicago from practically 
all of the large roads, including the Santa Fe, the IIli- 
nois Central, the Chicago & Northwestern, the Bur- 
lington and the Rock Island. 


Eastern Regio Philadelphia, has revised an old 
inquiry for a bucket handling crane, increasing the 
capacity of the bucket to 2 cu. yd. and the span 


to about 46 ft 


Among recent purchases are 

Angelo Paino, 32 Court Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., a 10-ton, 
crawl-tread crane and trench hoe, for use on aqueduct for 
the city of New York, from the Northwest Engineering Co. ; 

Mulroy, Cook Co., Newark, N. J., a 25-ton locomotive 
crane from the Browning Co 

Crampton Brothers, Great Neck, N. Y., a 20-ton used 
Browning locomotive crane from the Hoisting Machinery Co., 
50 Church Street, New York; 

Atlantic City Electric Co Atlantic City, N. J., a 15-ton 
locomotive crane from the Browning Co. ; 

Louisville & Nashville Railroad, Louisville, Ky., a 20-ton 
locomotive crane from the Browning Co.; 

Edgemoor Iron Co., Edgemoor, Del., one 15-ton and two 
10-ton, 36-ft. 4-in. span, electric traveling cranes from the 
Niles-Bement-Pond Co. ; 

South American Gold & Platinum Co., 61 Broadway, New 
York, a 35-ton electric traveling crane for export to South 
America from the Niles-Bement-Pond Co 

Ulster Iron Works, Dover, N. J., a 5-ton electric traveling 
crane from the Shepard Electric Crane & Hoist Co. ; 

Lancaster Iron Works, Lancaster, Pa., a 10-ton overhead 
traveling crane from Alfred Box & Co.; 

Hunkins, Willis Lime & Cement Co., St. Louis, a 7-ton, 
{0-ft. boom crawl tread locomotive crane from the Orton & 
Steinbrenner Co 

jonney-Floyd Co., Columbus, Ohio }-ton electric travel- 
ing crane for a steel foundry, from the Valls Engineering 
Co., Columbus, Ohio 

Buckeye Casting Co., Lima, Ohio, a 3-ton electric travel- 
ing crane for a steel foundry, from the Valls Engineering 
Co., Columbus ; 


American Steel & Wire Co., Consolidated works. Cleve- 
land, a 10-ton electric traveling crane for steel mill, from 
the Valls Engineering Co., Columbus; 
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Ajax Iron Works, Corry, Pa., a 5-ton, 3-motor, overhead 
traveling crane from the Northern Engineering Works ; 


Vincennes Bridge Co., Vincennes, Ind., a 5-ton trolley for 
electric traveling crane from the Northern Engineering 
Works; 


W. E. S. Dyer, Philadelphia, consulting engineer, ten 14%- 
ton, 33-ft. 10-in. span, 3-motor, floor control, overhead travel- 
ing cranes for a chemical plant in eastern Pennsylvania from 
the Northern Engineering Works. This sale was consum- 
mated several weeks ago, but the name of the purchaser was 
withheld. 


The Ingram-Richardson Mfg. Co., 227 Fulton Street, New 
York, manufacturer of enameled iron signs, etc., with main 
plant at Beaver Falls, Pa., has awarded a contract to James 
Mitchell, Inc., 999 Bergen Avenue, Jersey City, N. J., for a 
one-story branch plant at Bayonne, N. J., 180x325 ft. 


The Consolidated Products Co., 15 Park Row, New York, 
has inquiries out for grinding machinery, mechanical dryers, 
filter presses, disintegrators, evaporators and other equip- 
ment to be installed in a chemical plant. 


The Queens Borough Gas & Electric Co., 347 Central 
Avenue, Far Rockaway, L. I., has acquired 30 acres on 
Sheridan Boulevard and Jamaica Bay, Inwood, L. I., as a 
site for a new plant to $200,000. Carlton Macy is 


president. 


cost 


The Mine & Smelter Supply Co., 42 Broadway, New York, 
is inquiring for two hydraulic wheel presses, 100 and 150 tons 


respectively. 


Officials of the Air Reduction Corporation, 342 Madison 
Avenue, New York, and F. W. Braun of the Braun Corpora- 
tion, New High Street, Los Angeles, have formed the Cali- 
fornia Cyanide Co., to build a plant at Los Angeles for the 
production of sodium cyanide and kindred products, estimated 
to cost $500,000, with machinery. Plans call for a power 
house and machine shop. 

BE. C. Sherwood, 50 Church New York, railroad 
contractors’ equipment, has inquiries out for a _ stiff leg 
derrick, rigged for three lines, with boom from 70 to 80 ft. 


Street, 


A three-story machine, repair and service building 100 x 
100 ft., to cost $90,000, will be erected on West 153rd Street, 
New York, by Edds Garage, Inc., 1109 East Twenty-first 
Street, Brooklyn. Louis A. Sheinart, 194 Bowery, New York, 
is architect. 

The Todd Shipyards Corporation, 25 Broadway, 
York, will build a new drydock with machine and 
works at its Brooklyn plant, with capacity for accommodating 
vessels from 40,000 to 50,000 tons. It will cost $500,000 
William H. Todd is president. 

The Savage Arms Corporation, 50 Church Street, New 
York, is making inquiries for a No. 14 Bliss toggle press. 

Adolph Hirsh Street, New York, fer- 
tilizer products, are two sets of mechanical 


roll dryers. 


New 
repair 


& Son, 56 John 
inquiring for 


Motors, conveyors and other equipment will be installed 
new plant to be erected at Clinton and Lorraine 
Brooklyn, by Gerstendorfer Brothers, 231 East Forty- 
second Street, New York, for the manufacture of bronze 
powders, etc., estimated to cost $385,000, for which a general 
contract has been let to the John W. Ferguson Co., Paterson, 
N. J. it consist of a main seven-story building, with 
three one-story adjoining structures. Russell G. Cory, 30 
Church Street, New York, is architect. 

The Franklin Motor Car Co., 1826 Broadway, New York, 
manufacturer of automobiles with main works at Syracuse, 
N. Y., has purchased the former plant of the Browning Gun 
Co., College Point, L. I., to be used by a subsidiary organiza- 
tion for the production of automotive products. 

The Superintendent of Lighthouses, Staten 
will take bids until Mar. 29 for 450 seamless 
acetylene cylinders, as per specifications on file. 

The Reliance Fireproof Door Co., Brooklyn, has removed 
its plant from 78 West Street, Greenpoint section, to a new 
building at 71-103 Dobbin Street, where increased space will 
be given over to bronze, copper and kalamein iron-covered 
doors and sash. Two new departments will be established for 
the production of steel door frames and bronze windows and 
store fronts. The factory approximates 45,000 sq. ft. 

The Commonwealth Water Co., Summit, N. J., has been 
ordered by the State Board of Public Utility Commissioners 
to install new pumping machinery, compressors and other 
equipment at its plant, to be completed not later than Apr. 1. 

The Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey, 26 Broadway, New 
York, will build a new power house at its refinery at 
Bayonne, N. J. 

Fire, Feb. 20, destroyed a portion of the plant of the 
Bloomsbury Graphite Co., Bloomsbury, N. J., manufacturer 
of foundry facings, graphite products, etc., with 
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Streets 


will 
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loss esti- 
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mated at $40,000, including equipment. It is p! ‘d to 
rebuild. 

Fire, Feb. 16, destroyed a portion of the auxilia;: 
ating buildings at the plant of the Warren Foundry ¢ 
chine Co., Phillipsburg, N. J., with loss reported at * 
The structures will be rebuilt. 

The Stern Mfg. Co., 72 Tichenor Street, Newark. 
manufacturing jewelers, is in the market for a sper: 
medium sized, with all equipment. 

Glander & Co., Inc., 800 Broad Street, Newa) 
chinery, have inquiries out for three high pressure )y) 
also for a 6-ft. vacuum crystallizing pan. 

The Art Craft Fixture Co., 85 Academy Street, New 
manufacturer of lighting fixtures, has acquired a factory 
Adams, Malvern and Delancey Streets for a new plant. 
present works will be removed to this location and addit 
machinery installed. 

The Tillinghast Rubber Mfg. Co., Stockton, N. J., many- 
facturer of rubber goods, is planning to rebuild the portion 
of its plant destroyed by fire Feb. 16, with loss estimated at 
$100,000 including machinery. William J. McLaughlin js 
secretary. 


oper- 
Ma- 
L 7,900. 


New England 


Boston, Feb. 26 


ee in the volume of machine tools 

sold in this territory was noted the past week 
but the business was confined to a few houses. One 
local house sold tools in every New England State 
except Maine, the aggregate value running into fiv: 
figures. New and used tools were involved, ranging 
from hack saws to large presses and turret lathes 
The largest sale by this house was to a New Britain, 
Conn., manufacturer and consisted of eight tools 
A Massachusetts lighting company bought three 
tools, including one large turret lathe. Other houses 
report much smaller transactions, among them be- 
ing a 28-in. drill and a motor-driven grinder taken 
by the Bangor & Aroostook Railroad, and a large 
shear by the Otis Elevator Co. A Boston dealer 
is about to close on a 62-in. milling machine and 
a large drill, and several other prospects show 
sufficient life to suggest sales in the immediate 
future, including large planing machines, lathes, 
milling machines and drills. Some crane business 
also gives indication of closing shortly. 

The toe calk manufacturing units of the Aetna Nut CC 
Southington, Conn. recently were destroyed by fire at an esti- 
mated loss of $30,000. 

A large unit, including machinery, at the Naval Torpedo 
Station, Newport, R. L, last week was damaged by fire to 
the extent of $100,000. 

The Weir Stove Co., Taunton, Mass., has awarded a con- 
tract to M. Witherell Sons, Taunton, for a four-story addi- 
tion, 75 x 115 ft. Robert M. Leach is treasurer. 

A manual training department will be installed in the new 
high school to be erected at Dalton, Mass., estimated to cost 
$100,000. F. G. Crane, Jr., Board of Education, is in charge 

The Chase Companies, Waterbury, Conn., operating 4 
brass tubing and metal works, have had plans prepared for 
a one-story addition, 65 x 67 ft. T. B. Peck, Waterbury, }§ 
architect. 

A vocational department will be installed in the new 
West Side junior high school, three-stories, to be erected at 
Pawtucket, R. I., estimated to cost more than $150,000 
Robert C. N. Monahan, Pawtucket, architect, will soon call 
for bids on a general contract. 

The General Fire Extinguisher Co., 
subsidiary of the Grinnell Co., has awarded a 
Heller Brothers, Thurman Street, Warren, Ohio, for a four- 
story addition to its Warren works, 80 x 200 ft., to cost about 
$300,000 including machinery. 

A manual training department will be installed in the new 
high school to be erected at Brewer, Me., to cost $100,000 
H. R. Houston is superintendent of schools, in charge 

The Manufacturers’ Machine Tool & Supply Co., 
Middle Street, Bridgeport, Conn., has inquiries out for press€s 
clamping machine and other equipment. 

The Standard Electric Time Co., 90 Logan Street, Sprins- 
field, Mass., has awarded a contract to W. W. Davis, Bellevue 
Avenue, for the erection of three new units, three-story, 5 * 
90 ft., and two one-story buildings adjoining, to cost about 
$80,000. 

The Board of Education, Medford, Mass., is arranging 
a list of equipment for installation in the manual training 


Providence, R. L, 4 
contract to 
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artment of the high school, to include two lathes, cylinder 
face planer, woodworking machines, and other equipment. 


The Kenney Brothers-Walters Co., Baldwinsville, Mass., 
ufacturer of furniture, is planning to rebuild the portion 
ts plant destroyed by fire Feb. 8, with loss estimated at 
000, including equipment. 
fhe Bangor & Aroostock Railway Co., Bangor, Me., will 
nence the construction of additions to its car and loco- 
ive repair shops at Houlton, Me., including the remodeling 
present buildings. Moses Burpee, Houlton, is chief en- 
t - 
\ manual training department will be installed in the 
school to be erected at Oakland, Me., estimated to cost 
100. Horace T. Muzzy, 173 Main Street, Waterville, Me., 
rchitect. 
he Gloucester Electric Co., Gloucester, Mass., will build a 
story addition to its power plant, to include generator, 
ne and auxiliary equipment. Charles T. Main, 49 Federal 
et, Boston, is engineer. 
{ one-story power house will be constructed by the East 
ntree Bleacheries, Inc., East Braintree, Mass., in con- 
ion with additions estimated to cost $40,000. Henry Mc- 
ker heads the company. 

L. Dodge, 8 Friend Street, Boston, operating a furnace 
\ir works, is planning for the installation of a punch 
s and other equipment. 
fhe Vermont Hydro-Electric Corporation, Springfield, Vt., 

install a new water wheel and auxiliary machinery at 

iydro-electric power plant at Carvers’ Falls 

s will also be made in the system in the 
{vdeville, Vt. 

[he Boston Elevated Railway Co., 108 

nue, Boston, will receive bids until 

densing equipment for 
South Boston. 


Improve- 
vicinity of 


Massachusetts 
March 5 for surface 
installation in its power plant at 


Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 26 
AY\ TENSIONS will be made by the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works, 500 North Broad Street, Philadelphia, in its 
plant at Eighteenth and Hamilton Streets, used for the con- 
struction of engine tenders, estimated to cost $40,000. 
‘he Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy Department, 
Washington, will receive bids until March 13 for 25,000 ft. 
single conductor high tension ignition cable for the Phila- 
hia Navy Yard, schedule 553. 
‘he Aluminum Sales Co., Inc., 2454 North Front Street, 
adelphia, has leased the five-story and basement build- 
it 117-19 North Tenth Street for new works and execu- 
headquarters, 
‘he A. G. Hustedt Co., 1336 Spruce Street, Philadelphia, 
quiring for a small steam shovel, traction type. 
The Parker-Scheirey Co., Philadelphia, has leased a floor 
» building at 500-2 Ludlow Street, for the manufacture 
nechanical and other toys. 
‘he Frankford Machine Co., Frankford 
ladelphia, has inquiries out for a screw machine. 


1099 Avenue, 


\ manual training department will be installed in the 
ree-story and basement addition to be erected at the West 
ladelphia Boys’ Catholic High School, Forty-ninth and 
hestnut Streets, estimated to cost $500,000. The Hoffman 
Henon Co., Finance Building, Philadelphia, are architects. 
Che West Philadelphia Buick Co., Fifty-second and Chest- 
it Streets, Philadelphia, is making 
ng lathe. 
lire, Feb. 19, destroyed a portion of the plant of Max- 
Rowland & Co., Welsh Road, Holmesburg, Philadelphia, 
ulacturers of shovels, with loss estimated at $125,000. It 
anned to rebuild. 


inquiries for a screw- 


he Foreign Trade Bureau, Philadelphia Commercial 
‘eum, Thirty-fourth Street, has received an inquiry from 
mpany at paper-making 
hinery. 


Lyons, France, for American 


Che E. H. Freeman Electric Co., Meade and Prince Streets, 
ton, N. J., is arranging for the installation of equipment 
operation of its three-story addition, 35 x164 ft., 
. completed, for the manufacture of electric equipment. 


now 


he Pocono Foundry Co., Bath, Pa., is considering plans 
xtensions and the installation of additional equipment. 
he Long Box Co., York, Pa., has been organized to take 
ind operate the factory of Marion H. Long, Newberry 
Princess Street. Plans are under way for the installa- 
f considerable new machinery. Harry W. Stauffer, 
ger at the local plant of the United States Chain & 
sing Co., is an official of the new company and will be 
narge of operations. 


manual training department will be installed in the 
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two-story and basement high school to be erected at Bed- 
ford, Pa., estimated to cost $80,000. Hersh & Sholler, Altoona, 
Pa., are architects. 

The Atlas Automobile Tire Co., Bethlehem, Pa., is plan- 
ning for enlargements, including the installation ef additional 
machinery. 

A mechanical dryer and other equipment will be installed 
at the coal briquette manufacturing plant of the Lehigh Coal 
& Navigation Co., Lansford, Pa. 

The Eastern Steel Products Co., Spring City, Pa., is plan- 
ning for immediate operations at the plant of the Pennsyl- 


vania Shafting Co., recently acquired from the receiver. 
Improvements will be made and additional equipment in- 
stalled. John Wilson is president 


Electrically operated pumping machinery will be installed 
by the Borough Council, Doylestown, Pa., at the municipal 
sewer and water plants, in connection with improvements to 
cost $40,000. 

A manual 
two and three-story 
Troy, Pa., estimated to cost $150,000 
222 Market Street, Harrisburg, Pa., are 


training department will be installed in the 
high and grade school to be erected at 
Lawrie, Green & Co., 
architects. 


The Montgomery Foundry & Fittings Co., Conshohocken, 
Pa., is completing plans for new works, 125x295 ft., at 
Washington and Cherry Streets. Construction will begin in 
April. 

The Allentown Paper Box Co., Tenth and Green Streets, 
Allentown, Pa., has awarded contract to the Ritter & Smith 
Co., Allentown, for a three-story plant, 80x 110 ft., at Jeffer- 
son and Liberty Streets, estimated to $60,000. A list 
of machinery will soon be prepared. R. H. M. Rhoda heads 
the company. 

The United States Axle Co., Pottstown, Pa., 
turer of automobile axles and automotive parts, is planning 
for extensions and additional machinery. A fund of $200,000 
is being arranged for the expansion 

The Jeddo Highland Coal Co., Hazleton, Pa., is planning 
the construction of a one-story power house at its No. 2 
Highland Colliery, to replace the one recently destroyed by 
fire 


cost 


manufac- 


will be installed in the 
at Brommall, Pa., 


A manual training 
new two-story high 


department 


school to be erected 


estimated to cost $150,000. Henry L. Reinhold, Jr., 1513 
Walnut Street, Philadelphia, is architect 

The Pennsylvania Electric Steel Co., Hamburg, Pa., has 
acquired the plant of the Driscoll-Rees Steel Co., idle for 


some time past, and plans for immediate operations for the 
production of tool products under a special process. 
Improvements will be made 


steel 


Pittsburgh 


PITTSBURGH, Feb. 26 
HE Pittsburgh Wire Rope Co., Verona, Pittsburgh, has 
ge plans for a one-story and basement factory, 
120 x 150 ft., estimated to cost $100,000, to replace a structure 
lately destroyed by fire. H. L. Williams is in charge. 
The Federal Franklin, Pa., has acquired 
the former plant of the Machine Tool Co., aban- 


doned when the Cleveland. The new 
owner will remodel the plant and install machinery for early 


Aluminum Co., 
Colburn 
company removed to 
operations. 

A one-story power house and machine shop will be erected 
at 129 Fortieth Street, Pittsburgh, by the Fort Duquesne 
Laundry Co., for which a building permit has been issued 

The plant and property of the American Plate Glass Co., 
James City, Kane acquired by W. C. 
Durant, head of the Durant 1819 Broadway, 
New York, for $5,000,000, to be operated as a subsidiary for 
glass production for Durant automobiles 


near Pa., has been 


Motors, Inc., 


A manual training department will be installed in the 
new Douglas senior and junior high school to be erected at 
Huntingdon, Pa., estimated to cost $125,000. W. H. Diehl, 


R. & P. Building, is architect 

The Virginian Power Co., Charleston, W. 
for the construction of a hydroelectric power plant on the 
New River, near Hinton, W. Va., to cost $300,000. 

The Guyan Machine Shops, Logan, W. Va., 
for a motor-generator set of 100 to 150 kw. 
rotary converter of like size. Also for a 
automobile engines and electric hoist 

The Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, 
is completing negotiations for the purchase of the former 
plant of the Wilson-Snyder Mfg. Co., Ross and Water Streets, 
P*ttsburgh, manufacturer of pumping machinery, etc., now 
located at Braddock, Pa. The structure totals 40,000 sq. ft. 


Va., has plans 


are inquiring 
capacity, or 
cylinder grinder for 


It will either be demolished and a new building erected, or 
remodeled and equipped for repair and parts department for 
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Westinghouse machinery. The work is estimated to cost 
close to $500,000. 

Fire, Feb. 18, destroyed a portion of the plant of the 
Pennsylvania Paper Stock Co., 516-26 First Avenue, Pitts- 
burgh, with loss approximating $75,000, including equipment. 


It is planned to rebuild. 


The Lakeside Refining Co., Franklin, Pa., recently organ- 
ized, has taken over the refinery of the Foco Oil Co., and 
plans to place it in operation at an early date. Improve- 
ments will be made in the equipment. 

The Pine Creek Pocahontas Co., Humoco, W. Va., re- 
cently organized by the same interests previously connected 
with the Pine Creek Coal Co., lately sold to the Ford Motor 
Co., is planning for the installation of works on 2500 acres 
of coal lands in McDowell County, with tipple and equip- 
ment for a capacity of 350 tons per day. A power house 
and machine shop will be built. T. B. Davis is president, and 
J. D. Francis, vice-president. 

The United States Engineer Office, Huntington, W. Va., 
will receive bids until March 5 for a quantity of steam spe- 
cialties, including brass globe, angle and check valves, unions, 
bushings, pipe couplings, etc., as set forth in circular 78. 

An electrically operated pumping plant will be installed 
in the proposed sewerage disposal plant to be constructed by 
the City Council, Grove City, Pa., estimated to cost $50,000. 

The Consolidated Power & Light Co., Clarksburg, W. Va., 
recently organized with a capital of $5,000,000, will take over 
and operate the Consolidated Light, Heat & Power Co., 
Huntington, W. Va. Plans are projected for extensions in 
the present generating plants and system. 


Baltimore 


BALTIMORE, Feb. 26. 
HE Maryland Toy Mfg. Co., Baltimore, has acquired the 
former plant of the International Wood Products Co., 

bounded by Lexington and Vine Streets and Calverton Road 

for $50,000. It will be remodeled and equipped for the manu- 
facture of mechanical and other toys. 

The American Brick Corporation, Suffolk, Va., will com- 
mence the immediate erection of a new plant estimated to 
cost $35,000. R. L. Jacobs is president, and Lewis G. Brothers, 
secretary. 

The Purchasing Agent, Post Office Department, Wash- 
ington, will take bids until March 5, for a quantity of 28-in. 
wide conveyor belting for use on the parcel post conveyor 
at the Charleston, S. C., post office. 

The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy Department, 
Washington, will receive bids until March 20, for refrig- 
erating machinery for Eastern and Western navy yards, 
schedule 540. 

The Instant Collapsible Rim Corporation, Bank of Com- 
merce Building, Norfolk, Va., James L. Bell, president, is 
planning the establishment of a factory at Suffolk, Va., for 
the manufacture of metal rims for automobiles, estimated 
to cost $90,000. The company was organized recently with 
a capital of $750,000. 

G. A. Davidson, 1825 F Street, N.W., Washington, is in- 
quiring for machinery to manufacture concrete blocks and 
kindred products. 


The Speakman Co., 816 Tatnall Street, Wilmington, Del., 
manufacturer of steam supplies, plumbing equipment, etc., 
is completing an extension 60x 80 ft., and will install addi- 
tional equipment. Brown & Whiteside, Inc., duPont Build- 
ing, are architects. 

A manual training department will be installed in the 
new high school to be erected at Olanta, S. C., estimated to 
cost $90,000. W. D. Harper, Florence, S. C., architect, is 
taking bids on a general contract. 

The Georgia Railway & Power Co., 
purchased a site on Walton Street for a 


Atlanta, Ga., has 
new power house. 

Motors, ovens and other equipment will be installed in 
the two-story plant, 100x150 ft., to be erected by the Caro- 
lina Baking Co., 602 South Church Street, Charlotte, N. C., 
estimated to cost $150,000. The McCormick 41 Park 
Row, New York, is architect. 


Co., 


Adolph Segal, care of Charles B. Hughes, president 
Hughes-Ellis-Howell Corporation, 403 Boush Street, Norfolk, 
Va., is perfecting plans for the organization of a company to 
build and operate a sugar refinery on local site. The initial 
works will include a power house, machine shop and other 
mechanical buildings, equipped for a capacity of 3000 bbl. 
per day. It is estimated to cost $3,500,000, with machinery. 
Mr. Hughes is also interested in the project. 

Traveling cranes, conveyors and other coal-handling ma- 
chinery will be installed on the new coal pier to be erected 
by the Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad, Norfolk, Va., at New- 
port News, Va., estimated to cost $3,000,000. A grain elevator 
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will also be constructed, to include mechanical dryers 
dumpers, conveyors and cleaning machinery, estimate: 
cost $1,000,000. 

R. P. Johnson, Wytheville, Va., machinery dealer, 
the market for a 40-hp. marine type boiler, and 25-hp 
motive type boiler and auxiliary equipment. 

The Carolina Power & Light Co., Raleigh, N. C 
plans for enlargements in its power houses at Selma 
Goldsboro, N. C., including the installation of addit 
equipment. 

The American Ice Co., Calvert Building, Baltimors 
commence the erection of a one-story plant at 623-35 N 
Eden Street, 57x98 ft., estimated to cost $100,000, 
machinery. C. Leslie Weir, architect and engineer fo 
Knickerbocker Ice Co., 45 East Forty-second Street, » 
York, has prepared plans. 

The McCall's Ferry Power Co., Elkton, Md., has 
chased the plant and property of the Gilpin Falls E\ 
Light Co. from the receivers for $75,000. Plans are under » 
for extensions and improvements, including the installat 
of additional equipment. 


A manual training department will be installed in 
new senior high school to be erected at Roanoke, Va., es 
mated to cost $175,000, for which bids are being asked « 
a general contract until March 15. H. Courey Richard: 
808 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, is architect. 

The Standard Electric Machinery Co., 7 East Hill Street 
Baltimore, machinery dealer, has inquiries out for a 
to 50 kva. field alternator, with exciter, switchboard 
auxiliary equipment. 

The Bartlett Hayward Co., Scott and McHenry Stree! 
Baltimore, manufacturer of machinery, gas plant equipme: 
ete., has filed plans for a one-story addition, 40 x 85 ft 
plant will be constructed by th 
North Wilkesboro, N. C., | 
estimated to cost $100,000 


A one-story power 
Wilkes Hosiery Co., F Street, 
connection with a new mill, 
FP. Ward Eshelman is president. 


The Interstate Co-Operative Co., Belhaven, N. C., is plan 
ning to rebuild the portion of its wood-working plant 
lumber mill, destroyed by fire Feb. 18, with loss estimated 
at $50,000, including equipment. 

The Baltimore Gas Appliance & Mfg. Co., Bayard Street, 
Baltimore, will commence the erection of three new 
story units, 45x 195 ft., 25x 63 ft., and 25x 65 ft., estimated 
to cost $50,000. 

The Mallory Machinery Corporation, Light Street, 
Baltimore, machinery dealer, is making inquiries for a 35 to 
40-hp. motor, with extended shafts. 


and 


one- 


522 


Electrically operated pumping machinery will be installed 
in the new municipal filtration and waterworks plant to be 
constructed by the Common Council, Charlotte, N. C., for 
which a bond issue of $300,000 will be available. 


The Central Railway of Georgia, Savannah, Ga., is con- 
sidering the construction of a new cold storage and refrig- 
erating plant at Macon, Ga., to cost $200,000, including 
machinery. 

The Wilson-Hock Co., City Point, Va., machinery deale! 
is in the market for a 75-kw., belt-driven generator, with 
auxiliary equipment; also, for one belt-driven air compressor, 
300 to 400 cu. ft. capacity, and for 3 and 5-kw. transformers 
and auxiliary equipment. 


The Williams-Brownell Lumber Co., Biltmore, N. C., }§ 
planning to rebuild the portion of its mill, recently destroyed 
by fire, with loss estimated at $90,000, including machinery) 


Buffalo 


BuFFALO, Feb. 26. 

HE New Process Gear Co., Plum Street, Syracuse, N. Y 

a subsidiary of the Durant Motors, Inc., 1819 Broadway, 
New York, will Commence the erection of a one-story addi- 
tion to cost $40,000. Mills, Rhines, Bellman & Nordhoff, Ohio 
Building, Toledo, Ohio, are architects. 

The Niagara, Lockport & Ontario Power Co., Niagara 
Falls, N. Y., has applied for permission to acquire the plant 
and property of the Lower Niagara River Power & Wate! 
Supply Co. and will make extensions and improvements, !!! 
cluding additional machinery installation. 

Tordoff & Sons, 12 Harrison Street, Jamestown, N. Y-.. 
manufacturers of heating equipment, etc., are planning the 
erection of a new factory. 

The Clark Brothers Co., Lincoln Street, Olean, N. Y 
manufacturer of sawmill machinery, engines, etc., is plannins 
for the installation of a boring machine. 

The Oswegatchie Paper Co., Gouverneur, N. Y., is pla! 
ning for the installation of a new engine, boiler and auxiliary 
equipment at its power house. 

The Niagara Blower Co., Howard Street, Buffalo, manu 
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turer of ventilating equipment, etc., has filed plans for a 
story building, 60 x 180 ft., at 673 Ontario Street, to cost 
proximately $25,000. 
rhe Commissioner of Public Works, Municipal Building, 
ffalo, will receive bids until March 12, for pipe castings 
the municipal water filtration plant. George C. Andrews 
ngineer, Filtration Division. 
rhe Watertown Stone Products, Inc., Water Street, Water- 
n, N. Y., is planning for the installation of a rock crusher 
auxiliary machinery. 
\ three-story and basement mechanical and engineering 
ding, 60x 180 ft., will be built by the Canisius College, 
ilo. Bley & Lyman, 250 Delaware Avenue, are architects. 
‘fhe G. J. Davis Co., Adams Center, N. Y., operating a 
hine shop and sheet metal works, will install a pipe- 
iding and cutting machine and other equipment 
Fire, Feb. 18, destroyed the power house and other build- 
at the plant of the Beakes Dairy Co., Massena, N. Y. 
loss approximating $100,000, including machinery 
W. H. Sells, 523 Cornwall Avenue, Buffalo, will install 
iipment in a local building for the manufacture of canning 
hinery and parts. 
The Board of Directors, Union Academy, Belleville, N. Y., 
s authorized the purchase of tool and equipment for a 
itional department. W. K. Mott, Woolworth Building 
Vatertown, N. Y., is in charge. 
The F. J. Francis Co., Inc., Ogdensburg, N. Y., operating 
electrical construction works, is planning for the installa- 
of an annealing furnace. 
\ manual training department will be installed in the 
two-story and basement senior and junior high school, 150 x 
ft.. to be erected at Owego, N. Y., estimated to cost 
:°270.000, for which bids are being taken on a general con 
tract. Coffin & Coffin, 522 Fifth Avenue, New York, are 


rchitects 


Detroit 
DetTroir, Feb, 26. 
HE Ross Carrier Co., Miller and Second Streets, Detroit 
manufacturer of conveying equipment, etc., is considering 
the erection of a one-story addition, 50x 100 ft., estimated 
to cost $25,000. H. B. Ross is president. 
rhe Kelsey Wheel Co., 3600 Military Avenue, Detroit, has 
ed plans for a one-story addition to cost $25,000 


‘ire, Feb. 19, destroyed a portion of the plant of the 
Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co., Muskegon, Mich., manufac- 
irer of talking machines, billiard tables, etc., with loss esti- 
ted at $200,000, including machinery. It is planned to 
uild Headquarters of the company are at 629 South 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
lhe Holland Maid Co., Holland, Mich., has been organized 
a capital of $400,000 to take over the plant of the 
Holland Mfg. Co., manufacturer of electric washing ma 
nes and parts. Extensions and improvements are con 
plated. 
rhe Pere Marquette Railroad Co., Detroit, is arranging 
mprovement program to cost about $10,000,000. The work 
include the construction of a new engine terminal and 
ops at Twelfth Street, Detroit, with machine, iron-working, 
irts, engine truck and other buildings, estimated to cost 
200,000. Similar extensions and improvements will be 
le at the Wyoming yards, Grand Rapids, Mich., to cost 
proximately $1,500,000, with equipment. A new electric 
«ck system is planned between Alexis and Carleton, to 
t $100,000. New steel water tanks will be installed at 
erent points on the lines to cost $75,000. 
Plans are being completed for the new vocational school, 
iding mechanical shops and laboratories, to be erected at 
nt. Mich., estimated to cost $80,000, and bids on a general 
tract will be called at an early date. Ralcomson, Higgin- 
im & Palmer, Moffat Building, Detroit, are architects. 
manual training department will be installed in the 
two-story high school, 80x135 ft., to be erected at 
th Haven, Mich., estimated to cost $100,000. The Board 
tmducation is in charge. 
‘he Water Commission, Bay City, Mich., will receive bids 
March 5, for electrical and mechanical equipment to be 
lled at the municipal waterworks, estimated to cost 
000. In addition to this contract, the commission is in 
larket for two or more low-lift centrifugal pumps, with 
capacity of 15,000,000 gal. Frazier, Sheal & Ellms, 
Keith Building, Cleveland, are engineers. 
he Clayton-Lambert Mfg. Co., Knodell Avenue, Detroit, 
inning for the installation of machine tools and other 
pment at its works. 
Frank S. Bicking, West Chester, Pa., formerly connected 
the S. Austin Bicking Paper Co., East Downington, 
has acquired the plant of the Mullen Brothers Paper Co., 
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St. Joseph, Mich., recently in receivership, for $100,000. The 
new owner will organize a company to take over and operate 
the mill. Extensions and improvements are planned, includ- 
ing additional equipment installation. 

Officials of the Clark Equipment Co., Buchanan, Mich., 
manufacturer of factory trucks, ete., have organized the 
Clark-Celfor Tool Corporation, with capital of $50,000, as 
a subsidiary, to establish a plant for the manufacture of 
automotive tools. 


Chicago 


CHIcaGo, Feb. 26. 


M ACHINE tool buying is showing a steady gain 
with orders coming largely from miscellane- 
ous sources Most purchases call for individual 
machines, although occasionally a group of tools is 
placed. The Elgin National Watch Co., Elgin, IL, 
has ordered one 18-in., one 14-in., and three 16-in. 
engine lathes, a boring mill, and a 24-in. x 24-in. 
x 6-ft. planer The Miehle Printing Press & Mfg. 
Co., Chicago, has purchased a 3-ft. radial drill and 
a 16-in. engine lathe. The General American Tank 
Car Corporation, Chicago, has closed for a large 
milling machine and a 120-in. plate shear to cut 
‘%-in. stock There has been little new business 
from the automotive industry, but the LaFayette 
Motors Co., Milwaukee, is expected to issue a small 
list to round out its present equipment. Notwith- 
standing the dearth of railroad buying this month, 
orders from other sources will probably bring sales 
totals of local dealers up to those of January, if 
not higher. The Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville 
has purchased a car wheel boring machine. The 
Santa Fe has issued an inquiry for a pipe bending 
machine with capacity for 14 to 2%-in. pipe. The 
Rock Island is in the market for three pipe ma- 
chines Lists are now expected from practically 
all of the large local roads, including the Santa Fe, 
the Illinois Central, the Chicago & Northwestern, 
the Burlington, and the Rock Island 


The Alpha Portland Cement Co., Chicago, is inquiring for 
second-hand equipment as follows: One 16-in. heavy duty 
lathe with 10 or 12-ft. bed, one power hack saw to take an 
18-in. blade, one 4-ft. radial drill, and one bolt cutter to cut 
%-in. to 2-in. bolts, for its Ironton, Ohio, mill; and one 42-in, 
heavy duty lathe and one 5-ft. radial drill for its LaSalle, 
Iil., mill 

The South Side Elevated Railroad Co., Chicago, is in- 
quiring for the following wood-working equipment: One mo- 
tor-driven wood-boring machine having a capacity up to 2 in. 
in diameter, one 12-in. motor-driven jointing machine, and 
one 16-in. motor-driven jointing machine 


The Arnold Co., Chicago, has taken bids on a 200-ton 
electric traveling crane, two 15-ton electric cranes, and one 
20-ton electric crane for the new Grand Rapids, Mich., shop 
of the Pere Marquette 

The R. B. Hayward Co., manufacturer of ventilating 
systems, 849 West Ohio Street, Chicago, has let contract for 
a one-story factory, 253 x 256 ft., at the northwest corner of 
Sheffield Avenue and Marcy Street, to cost $50,000. 

John Campbell, 2631 East Seventy-fourth Street, Chicago, 
is having plans prepared for a two-story factory, 50 x 160 ft., 
for the manufacture of automobile parts, at 2732-34 Indiana 
Avenue, to cost $40,000 

Allen A. Mills, 53 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, has 
let contract for a one-story welding shop, 54 x 112 ft., at 
2613-17 South State Street, to cost $19,000 

The Am-Plus Storage Battery Co., formerly at 741 Van 
sSuren Street, Chicago, has leased the third floor, 100 x 100 
ft., of the building at 429 West Superior Street. It manu- 
factures storage batteries. 

The Standard Metal Screen & Weather Strip Co., previ- 
ously at 139 North Clark Street, Chicago, has leased space, 
50 x 100 ft., at 429 West Superior Street. 

The Rosen Machine Co., a recently organized corporation 
which has taken over the business of the Joe Rosen Machine 
Works, 126 West Front Street, Davenport, Iowa, will build 
a plant on East Second Street to cost $25,000. The company 
is engaged in the repair of automobile motors, especially 
cylinders and other parts having bearing surfaces, and 
general machine shop work 

The Waller Mfg. Co., Oelwein, Iowa, manufacturer of 
automobile heaters, muffler cut-outs, and general shop equip- 
ment, will remove its factory to a temporary location in East 
Dubuque, Iowa, pending the location of a suitable building in 
Dubuque 
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The Kennedy Car Liner & Bag Co., Shelbyville, Ind., has 
placed a contract for the construction of a plant, 250 x 400 
ft., to replace a building recently destroyed by fire. 

Fire recently destroyed the plant of the Eagle Mfg. Co., 
manufacturer of farm implements. Morton, Ill., with a loss 
estimated at $75,000. 

The American Steel Foundries, Chicago, will dismantle its 
plant at East Chicago, Ind., known as No. 3 Forge Shop, a 
two-story structure, 85 x 450 ft., which was built during the 
war for the manufacture of munitions. Equipment and ma- 
terials will be used for the enlargement of other plants of the 
company 

The Waldorf Paper Products Co., Hampden Street and 
Wabash Avenue, St. Paul, Minn., will take bids early in 
March for a new five-story plant, 85 x 250 ft., to cost $250,000 
including machinery. H. A. Sullwold, 641 Endicott Building, 
is architect and engineer. W. W. Woldong is president. 

A manual training department will be installed in the 
two-story and basement addition to be erected at the high 
Maywood, Ill., estimated to cost $250,000. J. A. 
Chiaro, 7 Broadway, Melrose Park, IIL, is architect. 


school, 


The Continental Gas & Electric Corporation, Lincoln, Neb., 
is planning for extensions and improvements in the plant 
and system of the Lincoln Gas & Electric Co., recently ac- 
quired. Additional equipment will be installed. 

The Albert Emanuel Co., Inc., 61 Broadway, New York, 
operating public utility properties, has acquired the plant 
and system of the Dubuque Electric Co., Dubuque, Iowa, and 
the Eastern Iowa Electric Co. The new owner plans for ex- 
tensions in the power plants and transmission lines. 

The Iowa Cold Storage Co., Gilmore, Iowa, is considering 
the erection of a new one-story ice manufacturing and cold 
storage plant, 70 x 100 ft., at Eagle Grove, Iowa, estimated 
to cost $50,000. C. W. Lamphere is president. 

The Osgood & Blodgett Mfg. Co., St. Paul, Minn., is con- 
sidering plans for rebuilding the portion of its box-manufac- 
turing plant at East Seventh Street and Duluth Avenue, des 
troyed by fire Feb. 12 with loss estimated at $150,000, includ- 
ing machinery. 

A manual training department will be installed in the 
new two-story high school to be erected at Spencer, S. D., to 
cost $190,000. Hughill & Blatherwick, Boyce- Greeley Build- 
ing, Sioux Fall, S. D., architects, will soon call for bids. 

The Sioux City Brick & Tile Co., 9 West Third Street, 
Sioux City, Iowa, is planning to rebuild the portion of its 
plant recently destroyed by fire, with 
cluding equipment 


loss of $50,000, in 


Cleveland 
CLEVELAND, Feb. 26 
ACHINE tool sales have fallen off slightly, 
M but the volume of inquiry continues good. 
Used machinery appears to be a factor in the mar- 
ket. The Works & Mfg. Co., Galion, 
Ohio, is buying considerable machinery for equip- 


ping a plant for the manufacture of road rollers, 
the requirements 


Galion Iron 


including lathes, radial 


drills and boring machines. It is reported to have 


planers, 


already purchased considerable machinery and re- 
built and used tools. It also has an inquiry out for 
The Willys Over- 
Toledo, is figuring on considerable equip- 
ment and the past 


a 15-ton electric traveling crane. 
land Co., 
week purchased a 42-in. open 
side planer. The Timken Roller Bearing Co., Canton, 
Ohio, which has been purchasing additional equip- 
ment, is reported to be in the market for 20 to 30 
grinding machines 

The round lot 
buying by the automobile industry within the next 


trade does not look for much 


few months, but with keener competition among 


car builders and higher cost of 


that the 
interest 


material, it is 


claimed automobile industry is showing 


equipment that will 
further reduce production costs, and a fair demand 


more than ever in 


is expected from this source for production ma- 


chines of more or less special types. Manufacturers 
of automatic machinery report a good volume of 
orders for one or two machines and some round lot 


business in automatic machines is pending. 


Reports from foundry industry indicate that malleable 
foundries are now operating from 75 to 80 per cent of normal 
capacity and on as large a production basis as is possible 
with the present shortage of labor. During the past few 
weeks there has been a marked increase from the agricul- 


tural implement manufacturers for malleable castings and 
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there has also been some gain in demand from the ; 
The call from the automotive industry continues hea, 


The Cleveland Structural Steel Co. has acquired a 
East Seventy-sixth Street and the Wheeling & La 
Railroad on which it will erect a one-story plant 88 x 
which will be occupied by the Mechanical Mfg. Co. 


The General Motors Corporation has acquired th: 
and the automobile body business of the Milburn Wago 
Toledo, Ohio consisting of a four-story building and 2( 
of land. The Milburn company will continue to manuf 
electric automobiles in another Toledo plant 
occupying. 


which 


The Galion [ron Works & Mfg. Co., Galion, Ohio 
erect a new factory, 115 x 400 ft., for the manufacture of 
rollers which the company has been having built ji: 
shops. It is stated that the new plant and equipment 
involve an expenditure of $300,000. A stock issue has 
underwritten to provide the necessary funds. 

The W. S. Tyler Co., Cleveland, manufacturer of 
screen and other wire products, will shortly begin th« 
tion of a six-story reinforced concrete building, 119 x ° 

The Shunk Mfg. Co., Bucyrus, Ohio, will engage 
manufacture of motor truck hoists and truck bodies. It 
occupy the Allen Motor plant, in which some new equ 
will be installed. 

The Ohio Galvanizing Co., Niles, Ohio, has placed co 
with the Warren Engineering Co. for an addition, 76 x 1 
It manufactures various products of galvanized sheets 
Co., formerly located in Morehea: 
its plant to 5209 Prospect Avenue, S.E., 
where it will engage in the manufacture of motion pictu 
projection machines. Edward L. Frantz is president 
Frantz, vice-president; W. T. Holliday, secretary, and 
Levan, treasurer. 

The Tiffin Art Metal Co., Tiffin, Ohio, has placed cor 
for the erection of a new factory 
capacity approximately 100 per cent. 

The Grimes Lock & Hardware Co., recently organized 
has established a plant at 1782 East Thirty-seventh Street 
Cleveland, for the manufacture of locks. 

The Perfection Trailer & Mfg. Co., Cleveland, has had 
plans prepared for a factory to cost $75,000. 


The Worldseye 


moved Cleve 


Which will increass 


Milwaukee 


MILWAUKEE, Feb. 26 
HILE large lot business in machine tools is 
W absent, the aggregate sales of single tools 0: 
small lots is encouraging. Inquiry continues fairly 
active and it is regarded as significant that indus 
than 
requirements for estimates. 


tries other automotive lines are presenting 


prospective Locally 
the call for tool room as well as floor equipment 

that 
business will be placed from this time forward. Jol 


bing machine shops are steadily progressing to 


moderate and indications are considerabl« 


capacity point, while manufacturers of metal pro 


ducts have reached the stage where existing ca 
Conservatism is strongly ap 


parent, however, in projecting additions, which 


pacity is insufficient. 


this time are being planned to serve actual rather 
than possible requirements. 


A large list of miscellaneous equipment is being puré 
by the Simmons Co., Kenosha, Wis., for quick delivery, ! 
new $1,000,000 unit of its Kenosha works, to be used - 
clusively for the manufacture of steel furniture for hotels 
hospitals, and offices. Heretofore the Simmons Co, manu 
factured steel beds only. Contracts have been let for a ten: 
story brick and steel factory, 160 x 260 ft., to be ready bout 
April 15 for equipment. 

The Milwaukee Electric Railway & Light Co., 
more Street, Milwaukee, is placing contracts for equip! 
for an addition to the Lakeside steam generating plant , 
Packard Avenue and Lake Road, near Cudahy to cost abo! 
$900,000 complete. Roy H. Pinkley is engineer in charg: 

The Western Leather Co., 878 Marshall Street, Milwaukee 
has engaged Cahill & Douglas, consulting engineers, 217 est 
Water Street, to design a power plant addition to Pp! 
200-hp. additional steam generating capacity. Frat 
Fiedler is managing director. 

The Lakeside Mfg. Co., Madison, Wis., has been in 
ated with a capital stock of $100,000 to manufacturé 
machinery and labor saving appliances and devices The 
corporators are A. T. Rose, R. L. Hopkins and Vroman M 
attorney, all of Madison. Negotiations are pending 
lease of a factory. 


917 Ss 
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The Door County Fruit Growers’ Union, Sturgeon Bay, 
:, has ordered plans and specifications for a $50,000 cold 
rage building and pre-cooling plant to serve its fruit can- 
» and preserving factory. Work will start April 1. 


The Common Council, Manitowoc, Wis., has authorized the 
rd of public works to call for estimates for the remodeling 
enlargement of the municipal electric light and power 
. which will require the following equipment: One 2000- 
turbine to replace the present 300-kw. unit; two 4000-hp. 
ers; one 2000-hp. feed water heater, duplex pump, me- 
»hanical stokers, complete switchboard equipment and auxili- 
The cost will run from $75,000 to $100,000. Definite 
on to make the improvement will be made after esti- 
es are received. 

Benedict & Trenary, Platteville, Wis., 
on of a two-story cold storage plant with refrigerating 
em, 70 x 100 ft., and to cost about $50,000 complete. Ten- 
plans are under consideration and it is expected that 

will be asked shortly after March 1. 


contemplate the 


t ve 


Fred Hensel, proprietor Yellow Cab Co., Sheboygan, Wis., 
build a two-story garage and service station, 60 x 100 ft., 


has engaged Edward A. Juul, local architect, to make 
s and let contracts. 
The Hardware Specialty Co., Green Bay, Wis., has been 


nized with a capital of 500 shares of common stock with- 
par value, by W. H. Cannard, J. H. Barrett, Joseph Jero 
and A. J. Heraly to manufacture hardware and metal 
automobile parts and equipment, metal building 
Definite details of the plans have not yet been 


specialties, 
material, etc. 
given out. 

R. E. Newby, 201 Clark Street, Stevens Point, Wis., Buick 

er, will let contracts about March 1 for a new building, 

x 124 ft., two stories and basement, to include a complete 
ine and repair shop for which a small list of equipment 
s now being purchased. The architect is J. E. Mayer. 

The La Crosse, Wis., Board of Industrial Education ex 
pects to ask bids after March 10 for the new central voca- 

il school, plans for which are being completed by Otto A 
Merman, local architect. It will be 142 x 206 ft., two stories 
ul basement, and is estimated to cost $165,000 

B. Funke is president of the board. 


complete. 


The La Crosse Motors Equipment Co., capital stock $50,000, 
has been incorporated at La Crosse, Wis., by J. Magio, W. E 
Hickisch and F. R. Chopiesky to take over the business estab- 
lished by them recently for the manufacture of pistons, piston 
and 


rings, pins 


other gas engine parts The 
1ugmented considerably. 


equipment is 


Cincinnati 


CINCINNAT Feb 


machine tools continues active and 


tga IRY for 
while no large 


irders being booked reach fairly heavy proportions 


purchases are reported single 


Orders are coming from widely scattered points, 


ilthough in the past week activity was more 
East and South. 


Dusiness continues to come out and in 


pro- 


ounced in the extreme tailroad 


addition to 


the list issued by the Norfolk & Western, the St 
Louis Southwestern Railroad sent out an inquiry 
for 11 miscellaneous machines, including bushing 


presses, grinders, portable electric tools, and wood- 
The & Manhattan 


action week on its list 


vorking machinery Hudson 
will take 


ssued some time ago. 


Railroad this 


The American Steel & Wire 
Co, has bought tools for its Cleveland plant. The 
Louisville & Nashville Railroad is expected to close 


on on its list issued some weeks ago. 


The advancing costs of materials entering into 


t} 


he manufacture of tools is receiving close attention 


rom manufacturers, and it is probable that price 


advances will be made within a few weeks. Some 


inufacturers of shapers will 
advance effective March 1, but 


ted to be general. 


probably announce 


this is not ex- 


he laboratory of the American Rolling Mill C Ash 
Ky., was destroyed by fire Feb. 12, with a loss of 
0. It will be rebuilt. 

American Blower Co., Cincinnati, has awarded con- 


f 
y? 


a power house adjacent to its plant on Tennessee 


Washington Gas & Electric Co., Washington Court- 
Ohio, is preparing plans for an extension to its plant, 
ide power generating equipment 

Ohio Stove Co., Portsmouth, Ohio, has awarded con- 
to the Austin Co., Cleveland, for a foundry, 100 x 300 
d a cupola building, 40x40 ft., which is expected to 
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be ready for occupancy in about 90 days. The present 
foundry wilt be corrverted into an assembling plant. 

The Vulcan: Last Co., Portsmouth, Ohio, is contemplating 
the erection of an addition for the production of fibre form 
lasts. It recently increased its capitalization from $450,000 
to $2,000,000 and has completed the rebuilding of its plant 
e* Crandon, Wis., destroyed by fire several months ago. 

The Duro Pump & Mfg. Co., 
plating the erection of a five-story 

The Kilgore Mfg. Co., Westerville, 
the foundry formerly owned by H. T. 
an addition which will greatly increase its 
manufactures toys and novelties. H. B 
manager. 

The Inland Mfg. Co 
tion, has been organized as a subsidiary 
Motors Corporation to manufacture 


wheels and other accessories. It 


contem- 
$225,000 


Dayton, Ohio, is 
factory to cost 
Ohio, has 

Hance, and is erecting 

capacity It 

Watkins is general 


purchased 


Dayton, Ohio, a Delaware corpora- 
unit of the General 
automobile steering 


has taken over plant No. 3 


of the Dayton-Wright Co. and it is understood that exten- 
sions are contemplated. H. E. Talbott, Jr., is president 
The Everwear Mfg. Co., Springfield, Ohio, has awarded 


two additions, one to the office 
The 


Boggess, 


contract to John Reeder for 
and the other to the 
vanizing department H. E 
the space is needed to take are of the 


main works latter is for a gal- 


treasurer, reports that 


i 


nereased business 


Indiana 
INDIANAPOLIS, Feb. 2¢ 
HE National Hame & Chain Co., New Albany, Ind., has 
Louisville, to prepare plans for 
recently destroyed by fire. It is 
George D. Todd is president and 


engaged Arthur Loomis, 
that 


S1L00.00N 


new works to replace 
estimated to cost 


general manager 


Dad’s Factories, Indianapolis, manufacturers of 


mobile equipment and accessories, 


autlo- 
are planning for the early 
installation of their reinforced-concrete 
addition now in course of erection, estimated to cost $75,000, 
Homer A. Woods heads the company 

The Burnet 
Street, Indianapolis 
including the installation of 


machinery in new 


1401 West Thirtieth 
extensions in its power house, 


s3inford Lumber Co., 
will make 
boilers and auxiliary equipment 
The Acme Tool & Machine Co., 


manufacture 


Indianapolis, recently or- 
equipment, has leased 
Avenue. C. F. 


ganized to automobile 


property at 1306 Brooksidé Biles is one of the 
I 


leads of the company 


The Gedge Brothers Roofing Co., Anderson, Ind., manu 


facturer of metal roofing, is planning the installation of new 


bending and forming machinery 

The Indianapolis Wire & Iron Works, Indianapolis, has 

ised property at 2230 Alvord Street, 100 x 150 ft., for a 
new plant R. M. Howard is head 

The Pressel-Sanders C« 16 South Gale Street, Indiaz 
apolis, operating a planing mill and wood-working plant, is 
planning the installation of additional motor-drive: ma- 
chinery 

Carman & Fryer Indianapolis, operating an electrical 


electrical 


contracting business, have 
partment of the Vonnegut 


quired the 
Machine Co., 


repair de 


with local works, and 


will operate it in the future. The works will be extended and 
additional equipment installed 
E. Schmid & Co Indianapolis, have leas propert at 

2810 South Meridian Street 1 will estab i plant 
to manufacture surgical instrument 

nn >, iff ae 

The Pacific Coast 

SAN FRANCISCO, Feb. 20 


N 2 BROTHERS, Covina, Cal., manufacturers of me- 
chanical equipment, have plans for a new factory. 100 x 
100 ft., to 
break ground early in 


The Richmond 
awarded contract to Cahill 


manufacture igricultural 
March Other 


implements, and 
inits will be built 


will 
later 
Sanitary Mfg. Co., Oakland, Cal., has 

Brothers, 110 Sutter Street, San 
Francisco, for a new plant at N Alice 


two-story Ninth and 


Streets, to cost approximately $25,000 


The E. K. Wood 
pleting plans for a new 


Wash., is com- 
mill at Burrows Bay, with daily cut- 
1,000,000 ft. The works will in- 
power plant and is estimated to 


Lumber Co., Anacortes. 
ting capacity of more than 
clude a machine shop and 
cost $400,000, including machinery 

The Doble Steam Cars Co., Call 
manufacturer of steam-propelled automobiles, will commence 
the erection of the first a new plant at Emeryville, 
Cal., where an entire block has been purchased. It will cost 
about $100,000, including machinery 


Building, San Francisco, 


unit of 


A manual training department will be 


installed in the 


a Re em 


A ame a gee gem 
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new high school to be erected at Santa Monica, Cal., esti- 
mated to cost $120,000. Allison & Allison, Hibernian Build- 
ing, Los Angeles, are architects. 


The Tucson Gas, Electric Light & Power Co., Tucson, 
Ariz., has plans for extensions and improvements in its elec- 
tric generating plant and system, estimated to cost $250,000. 
Samuel Headman is engineer in charge of construction. 

The Coast Welding & Machine Shop, San Pedro, Los 
Angeles, has secured property near the yard of the Los 
Angeles Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co., and plans the erection 
of machine works to cost $45,000, including equipment. 

The Wheeler-Osgood Co., Tacoma, Wash., manufacturer 
of sash, doors, etc., has awarded contract to S. C. Erickson, 
Tacoma, Wash., for a new plant, three-stories, 95 x 335 ft., 
on the tide flats, estimated to cost $250,000, including ma- 
chinery. It is purposed to have the mill ready for equip- 
ment late in April. 

William Gilbert, Ada, Okla., has purchased a site at 
Pocatello, Idaho, for a new foundry for the production of 
large cast frames and gates for irrigation service. It will 
cost $30,000. 

The Central California Ice Co., Fresno, Cal., has acquired 
property on Sixth §treet, Taft, Cal., for a new ice-manufac- 
turing and refrigerating plant, with initial capacity of 50 
tons a day. It is estimated to cost $70,000, with machinery. 

The Pacific Gas & Electric Co., 445 Sutter Street, San 
Francisco, has acquired a 30-acre tract at Davis, Yolo County, 
as a site for a machine and repair shop, power station and 
other buildings, estimated to cost $100,000 with equipment. 

The Pacific Coast Borax Co., Kohl Building, San Fran- 
cisco, will soon call for bids for the erection of a one-story 
machine shop and power plant at its new refinery at San 
Vedro, Los Angeles, estimated to cost $100,000. The entire 
works will cost in excess of $500,000, including machinery. 
Albert C. Martin, 430 Higgins Building, Los Angeles, is 
architect 


The Gulf States 


BIRMINGHAM, Feb. 26. 


| D. HAZEN, Sarasota, Fla., has plans under way for 
. 


a new machine shop and foundry at Hog Creek Basin, 
to be used primarily for marine repair work. The structures 
will each be 35 x 75 ft. 

The Hughes Tool Co., Baker Street, Houston, Tex., is 
planning for the erection of a one-story addition to cost 
about $20,000. 

The Temple Lumber Co., Hemphill, Tex., has tentative 
plans for rebuilding the portion of its lumber mill and power 
plant destroyed by fire Feb. 15, with loss estimated at $1,- 
000,000. The loss included foundry and machine shop with 
equipment. 

The R. B. George Machinery Co., Dallas, Tex., has leased 
a two-story building at Ross Avenue and Austin Street, 
100 x 200 ft., for a local works and headquarters. 

The St. Louis & Southwestern Railroad Co., St. Louis, 
is planning the construction of an oil storage and distributing 
plant at Waco, Tex., with capacity of 550,000 gal., estimated 
to cost $85,000, including equipment W. S. Hanley, Tyler, 
Tex., is chief engineer, 

R. EF. Boggs, 1315 Jefferson County Bank Building, Bir- 
mingham, machinery dealer, is in the market for a jaw 
crusher, about 12 x 24 in., with or without screen and eleva- 
tor; also for one steam shovel, Marion model 61, or equal. 

Traveling cranes and other equipment, with high density 
compress plant, will be installed at the warehouses to be 
erected on the Ship Channel by Anderson, Clayton & Co., Hous- 
ton, Tex., cotton merchants. The initial plant will cost about 
$1,000,000 


The Calcasieu Mfg. Co., Elizabeth, La., has construction 
in progress on a new paper mill to cost $100,000 and will 
install machinery at an early date. ; 

The Board of Aldermen, Oxford, Miss., will take bids 
until March 15 for a generator, engine and switchboard for 
installation in the municipal electric light and water plant. 
T. M. Early is in charge. 

The Sun Oil Co., Miami, Fla., has plans for a new oil 
storage and distributing plant at Third Street and Alton 
Road, to cost $75,000 with equipment. 

The Municipal Waterworks, Light & Power Plant Board, 
De Quincy, La., W. W. Tuck, president, will receive bids 
until March 6 for light and power equipment for a municipal 
plant, including 50 and 100 kw. generators, oil engines, 
switchboard, motor-driven.pumps, transformers, etc. J. W. 
sillingsley, 711 Interstate Building, New Orleans, is engineer. 

The Chevrolet Motor Co., Fort Worth, Tex., southwestern 
branch, has awarded contract to the Hughes-O’Rourke Con- 
struction Co., Dallas, Tex., fo: a new four-story, concrete 
plant, 100 x 150 ft., at Commerce Street and College Avenue, 
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East Dallas, estimated to cost $125,000. It will be eqy; 
for parts production, repair work, etc. 


The Cassady-Grey Granite Co., Llano, Tex., wil! 
a cableway system with capacity of 15 tons at its 
properties. Other improvements will be made and ad 
equipment installed. 


The Southern Paper Co., Moss Point, Miss., has aw 
a general contract to George J. Glover, Whitney ¢, 
Building, New Orleans, for an addition, one to five s 
75 x 800 ft., estimated to cost $1,500,000, including mac} 
A power plant will also be erected. George F. Hardy 
Broadway, New York, is engineer. 


A manual training department will be installed 
new high school to be erected at Palmetto, Fia., | 
Manatee County Board of Education, Bradentown, 
estimated to cost $100,000. Johnson & Fonda, Brade: 
are architects. 

A manual training department will be installed 
new high school to be erected at Napoleonville, La., estin 
to cost $75,000, for which bids will be received on a ger 
contract March 6. William T. Nolan, Canal Com 
Building, New Orleans, is architect. 

The Texas Power Co., Cuero, Tex., will install ele 
power machinery to cost about $100,000 at its hydroe! 
generating plant. 

Forsythe & White, Birmingham, have plans for a 
hardwood mill estimated to cost $60,000, including machin 
Other units to cost approximately a like amount will be 
later. 

Electrically-operated pumping machinery will be inst: 
at the proposed new waterworks plant to be erected b) 
Common Council, Howe, Tex., estimated to cost $60,000 


A manual training department will be installed 
new junior high school to be erected at Laredo, Tex 
which a bond issue of $75,000 is being arranged. The Board 
of Education is in charge. 

The Arkansas Light & Power Co., Eldorado, Tex., his 
plans nearing completion for a one-story ice manufacturing 
and refrigerating plant, with initial daily capacity of %) 
tons, estimated to cost $100,000 with machinery. 

The Agricola Pipe Co., Gadsden, Ala., has been organized 
with a capital of $250,000 to take over the plant and busi- 
ness of the Campbell Co., North Third Street. Extensions 
and improvements will be made, and the entire works given 
over to cast iron pipe manufacture. Otto Agricola is presi- 
dent, and Fred T. Agricola, secretary and treasurer 


The Central South 


Str. Louis, Feb 


TWO-STORY plant, 100x100 ft., estimated to 
A $50,000 with equipment, will be erected by John Moor 
201 North Norton Street, Okmulgee, Okla., for the manu! 
ture of automobile equipment and accessories. Smith & 
Senter, 401 Commerce Building, are architects. 

The Williamson Construction Co., Pikeville, Ten 
making inquiries for stationary steam engines and aux 
equipment for a power house at its properties. 

The Caddo River Power & Irrigation Co., Little Ko 
Ark., will construct and operate a hydroelectric power Pp 
on the Caddo River, near Hot Springs, Ark. The initial | 
will have a capacity of 15,000 hp., and is estimated to < 
$2,000,000. Other units will more than double this invest- 
ment and represent an investment close to $5,000,000 
company is a subsidiary of the Arkansas Light & Power (' 
Arkadelphia, Ark. H. C. Couch is secretary. 

The Dixie Brick & Tile Co., Puryear, Tenn., has 
pleted plans for extensions, with the installation of additior 
machinery to provide for an output of about 35,000 1 
brick and fire brick per day. A clay grinding plant will 
be equipped. O. A. Harker, Jr., is president. 

A power house will be installed by the Sand Springs (ot 
ton Mill Corporation, Sand Springs, Okla., in connection wit! 
a new textile mill to cost approximately $120,000. The Sout! 
west Engineering Co., 910 North Elwood Street, Tulsa, 0 
is engineer. Charles Page heads the company. 

A manual training department will be installed in 
new high school to be erected at Great Bend, Kan., for which 
an appropriation of $250,000 has been arranged. Payson & 
Carswell, Interstate Building, Kansas City, Mo., are are: 
tects, 

The City Council, Louisville, has made application 
permission to construct and operate two municipal hydro 
electric power plants on the Green River, near Mammot! 
Cave, and on the Cumberland River, near Burnside, respe* 
tively. Plans are being drawn. 


An ice and refrigerating plant, with cold storage depart 
ment, will be installed in the new five-story and basement 
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TORONTO, Feb. 26 


continues in the machine-tool 


I MPROVEMENT 


market. A strong demand for a wide variety of 


ols is appearing and while the majority of orders 
is been for single tools or units of two or three, 
the volume closed has been satisfactory The 


Canadian National Railways have been buying 
juipment for shops at St. Malo, Que.; Moncton, 
N. B., and Leaside, Ont., and have again entered 


The 
exclusively for replacement and extensions to shops 
Port Arthur, Ont., West. In 
industrial 


he market with a large list. tools are almost 


from addition to the 


iilroad business, concerns are furnish- 


a good demand for machines 


The 


lows: 


list of the Canadian National Railways 


Three standard 24-in. shapers 
One variety rip and cross cut saw. 
One hand saw with 36 x 2-in. wheel. 
One 24 or 30-in. single surface planer. 
Two C.P. angle wood boring 

ardened steel gears. 

Berwick three-two 


machines with 


One rivet-heating electric 


furnace, for 550 volts, 60 cycles, a.c. circuit or 
equal, 
One V notch independent meter complete with 


ock recorder for circular graphic chart, of capac- 
ty for plant of 3600 boiler hp., complete with fans, 


arts, etc. 

One C.G.E. Sprague i1-ton electric hoist, with 
‘k suspension, 550 volts, three-phase, 60 cycle, 
operate with drop ropes from floor. 

Three C.P. angle wood boring machines with 
rdened steel gears and bushings. 

One pneumatic portable hoist, with geared trol- 
to suit 8-in, I-beam. 

One oyster pipe threading machine, capacity 


ym 4% in. to 4 
Westinghouse 


in.; revolving head, 
motor, 550 volts, 
le, 900 r.p.m. or equal. 

One 20-in. engine lathe, belt driven, double back 
ired, quick change gear; taper attachment, ap- 
Ximately 6 ft. between centers. 

One 16-in. sensitive upright drill, adjustable 
id and round adjustable table, belt driven. 


motor driven 
three-phase, 60 
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One 24-in. face miller grinder, belt driven, to 
grind large milling cutters, etc. 
One 24-in. upright drill, belt driven, round ad- 


justable table, movable head, power and hand feed 


back gear, to take drill up to 1\4-in. 
One 18-in. sensitive drill, belt driven, adjustable 
head and round xdjustable table 


One high speed power hack saw, belt driven, to 


take material up to 12-in. round. 

One centering machine, belt driven, single 
spindle, capacity 3-in. bar. 

One turret lathe, 6-in. hollow spindle, motor 
driven, to machine piston rods 72 in. long, rough 
forgings 

One 18-in. engine lathe, 4 ft. between centers, 
with four-jaw chuck belt driven 

One 36-in. drill press 

One 2-in. turret lathe, 2 x 26, for spe 


and stud work for locomotive. 
One standard guide bar grinder 
One 24-in. upright drill, belt driven 


One straightening 


press 


One set attachments Warner & Swasey turret 
athe. 

One 20-in. lathe with chuck, 6 ft. between cen- 
ters, belt driven, 

One standard 24-in. shaper, belt driven 

One 36-in. vertical Bertram or equal upright 
drill, belt driven. 

One 24-in. vertical drill, belt driven. 

One No. 10 metal cutting saw, capacity 8 in 

One 20-in. lathe with four-jaw chuck 4 ft. 6 in 
between centers 

One 16-in. lathe with four-jaw chuck, 4 ft. be- 
tween centers 

One 20-in. vertical drill 

One combined punch and shear, capacity 6 x 
%-in 

One 20-in. lathe with four-jaw chuck, 16 ft. be 
tween centers 

One heavy duty planer, 12 ft. x 4 in 

One Lewis flue cutter, to cut flues 1% to 6 in 


One combination jolt and squeezer machine with 


draw attachment 


One sand blast, for cleaning large castings 


leader for mixer No. 2. 
One special rail handling electric magnet. 


One Simpson bucket 


One Perfecto serpentine shear No. 18, hand 
power 

One combined lever punch and slitting shears, 
No. 73 Brown Boggs Co., or equal 

One Canadian Ingersoll-Rand or equal air com- 


pressor 


One Ne »9 stock and dies, 4 to 1%-in, 
maps, 4 to 1%-in.; 4%, 5/16, %, %4 13 
threads; %, %, %, 1, 1%, 1% U. S. standard 
One triple pressure spring beading press. 
One 34-in. standard shaping machine. 
One Dexter globe valve reseating outfit 
to 4-in. without stand equipment. 


One 6-in. Reed 


One set 


from % 


plain vise No. 5931-104, catalog 


One No. 59 set U. S. standard stock and 
%4-in., 5/16, %, 1%-in. 5 
Butterfield & Co. 
four-jaw chuck, 


die 
One set each taps, 
threads 5%, %, %, 1, 1%, 1%-in., 
18-in. engine lathe with 


between 


One 
4 ft centers 

One Ashton wheel press recording gage ram 9-in. 
right hand. 


Ten Ellison combination differential draft gages. 
Draft range 0 to 1%, length 15 in., machine screws 
to be supplied. 

Two Chicago chucks 


Sixteen Armstrong tools 


Two C.P. angle wood boring machines with 


hardened steel gears and flat in chuck. 


One Herbert Morris or equal 1-ton electric hoist 


without trolley and arranged for hook suspension. 


Cc. J. V. Spratt, Rockland Avenue, Victoria, B. C., 


will 
start work at once on the erection of a sawmill, shingle mill 
and wharf at Port Alberni, B. C., to cost $250,000. 


J. B. Mackenzie, Georgetown, Ont., is in the market for a 
surface planer, revolving bed preferred. 


The Commission, Toronto, will 
equip a brass foundry in connection with new car shops to 
be erected at the corner of Davenport Road and Bathurst 
Street. Specifications have not yet been issued. 


Bids will be received by R. C. Desrochers, secretary, 
Department of Public Works, Ottawa, until March 15, for 
machinery and equipment for the drydock at Esquimalt, B. C. 


The Thurston-Flavelle Sawmills, Port Moody, B. C., is 
installing additional equipment. 


Toronto Transportation 








Current Metal Prices 


On Small Lots, Delivered from Merchants’ Stocks, New York City 


The following quotations are made by New York 
City warehouses. 

As there are many consumers whose requirements 
are not sufficiently heavy to warrant their placing or- 
ders with manufacturers for shipments in carload lots 
from mills, these prices are given for their convenience. 





Iron and Soft Steel Bars and Shapes 

Bars: 

Refined iron bars, base price...............-+..d19¢, 

Swedish bars, BASS PES 2... cccccesscccccss 7.50c. 

es aheel Sars, BASS HUES 2... cc ecsosnscvavecs 3.19¢. 
PNG DORR MINED 6 oboe veccewsvescnvescoreses es 5.04c. 
POR OCTET CORTE EEC CT 3.99c. 
Beams and channels, angles and tees 

fee ee ee errr ere 3.29c. 
Channels, angles and tees under 3 in. 

AG i SNE oie autndseteutacb et eaeheweee 3.19¢. 


Merchant Steel 
Per Lb. 


Tine, 256 x Mh ds ed BARB o's ccc cc vceciviowsaes 3.20c. 
(Smooth finish, 1 to 2% x % in. and larger) ...3.40c. 
Toe-calk, 4% x .% inoahd laPser . .6:.0.0 5006000 vicins 4.15¢. 
Cold-rolled strip, soft and quarter hard—6.75c. to 7.75c. 
Open-hearth spring steel ............+.. 4.00c. to 6.00c. 
Shafting and Screw Stock: 
REE. LackckaheRbeedckeanias hes 6 Reka eee 4.05c. 
ee er rrrrrrrrr reer ry 4.55e. 
Standard tool steel, base price 15.00c. 
Extra tool steel 
Mepetel Geek GOO once cckscveccncewedsdeessdu see 
High speed steel, 18 per cent tungsten... ...75c.to.80c. 


Tank Plates—Steel 
Se GO MORUIEP nc An.6606N ssc asweenenane 3.29¢. 


Sheets 


Per Lb. 
Blue Annealed 


c atantae boinateadle rata ceuck tania 4.39¢. 


Box Annealed—Black 


Soft Steel 
C. R., One Pass. 
Per Lb. 
18.to 2 4.15¢. to 4.55. 
Be eee BE 6 sos sae ee 4.20c. to 4.60c. 
SLs aicat ea ere een 4.25c. to 4.65c. 
Dich 5k cae Sake 4.35c. to 4.75c. 
Bao seus OF as ee 4.60c. to 5.00c. 


No. 28 and lighter, 36 in. wide, 10c. higher. 
Per Lb. 


4.45¢. to 4.85c. 

4.60c. to 5.00c. 

CN oo Bing fa a als 6 eae aa 4.75¢. to 5.15e. 
22 and 24 4.90c. to 5.30c. 
STN ge a oe a Siig ang. nw iR psi Stim om Sores SL 
o xf 5.20c. to 5.60c. 
. 28 . to 5.75. 
MUD is dscasi ik ise Su b's ee eno iS Gk me 


No. 28 and lighter, 36 in. wide, 20c. higher. 
Welded Pipe 


Standard Steel 

Black 
—47 
—52 
—54 
—50 
—A7 

.—42 


Blued Stove 
Pipe Sheet 
Per Lb. 


Galvanized 


Wrought Iron 

Black 

% in. Butt... — 4 +19 

% in. Butt... —11 + 9 

1-1% in. Butt —14 + 6 

2 in. Lap.... —5 +414 

—20 | 2%-6 in. Lap. —9 +9 

—18 | 7-12 in. Lap... —3 +416 
Steel Wire 

Baswe Pricm* on No. 9 GAGB AND COARSER Per Lb. 

Betetht Tenable ncsccccesccsvvccccessscss 4.75c. to 5.00c. 

dc wie Lea ansen coaene 4.75c. to 5.00c. 

Galvanized annealed ...........+5.05: 5.40c. to 5.65c. 


Coppered basic ........cceeeeeevcees 5.40c. to 5.65c. 
Tinned eoft Bessemer ......2escccvcee 6.40c. to 6.65c. 


*Regular extras for lighter gage. 


Galv. Galv. 


—31 
—39 
—41 
—37 


% in. Butt... 
% in. Butt... 
1-8 in. Butt.. 
2%-6 in. Lap. 
7-8 in. Lap... 
9-12 in. Lap . 


_ _On a number of items the base price only is given 
it being impossible to name every size. : 


The wholesale prices at which large lots are solq 
by manufacturers for direct shipment from mills are 
given in the market reports appearing in a preceding 
part of THE IRON AGE under the general heading of 
“Iron and Steel Markets” and “Non-ferrous Metals,” 


———s 


Rod, Tube and Wire 
BASE PRICE 
Seah SEO BODE is b5.0.550.04 oo ane 21%c. to 22%e 
High brass wire 2156c. to 22%. 
Brass rods 18%c. to 19%e, 
Brass tube, brazed 28%c. to 29%, 
Brass tube, seamless 2444c. to 24%e, 
Copper tube, seamless 27%ec. to 27%e, 
Copper Sheets 

Sheet copper, hot rolled, 24 oz., 23%c. to 24%c. per 

lb. base. 


Cold rolled, 14 oz. and heavier, 3c. per lb. advance 
over hot rolled. 


Brass Sheet, 


Tin Plates 


Bright Tin Coke—14-20 


Grade Grade 
ee A A A se aAe 
Charcoal Charcoal 
14x20 14x20 


IC. .$10.00 $8.50 
IX.. 11.50 10.00 
IXX.. 13.00 11.25 
IXXX.. 14.25 12.50 IXXX.. 9.15 
14.00 IXXXX. .10.15 


Terne Plates 
8-lb. coating, 14 x 20 


Prime Wasters 
80 lb. . $5.80 
90 Ib... 5.90 
100 Ib.. 6.00 
IC.. 6.15 
IX.. 7.15 
IXX.. 8.15 


Lake ingot 
Electrolytic 
Casting 
Spelter and Sheet Zinc 
Western spelter 
Sheet zinc, No. 9 base, casks........ 10%c. open 10%¢c. 
Lead and Solder* 
American pig lead 
Bar lead 
Solder, % and % guaranteed 
No. 1 solder 
Refined solder 


*Prices of solder indicated by private brand vary accord- 
ing to composition. 
Babbitt Metal 
Bost. spade, OOP TK 6 ce osesvn020cceensaee eee 75. 
Commercial grade, per Ib. ........seeccccceveees 35c. 
Grade Dy. BOP By. oc00receesssn00esensen0egee . 
Antimony 
Asiatic Stloc. to 9%ee. 
Aluminum 
No. 1 aluminum (guaranteed over 99 per cent 
pure), in ingots for remelting, per lb....27c. to 28¢. 
Old Metals 
Prices are advancing steadily and business is good. 
The market continues very firm. Dealers’ buying prices 
are as follows: 


Copper, heavy crucible 

Copper, heavy wire 

Copper, light and bottoms 

Brass, heavy 

Brass, light 

Heavy machine composition 

No. 1 yellow brass turnings 

No. 1 red brass or composition turnings 
amd, BOTT cencnsdctssvendeesuvessne 





